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VITAL ISSUES 



THE GREAT CHANGE 

During the industrial era now 
drawing to a close, the mass of work- 
ing people have taken their orders 
from the people who owned the ma- 
chines and the property. The agents, 
superintendents and bosses, employed 
by the owners and in the interest of 
the owners, have told the workers 
what to do and how to do it. The 
control of industry was in the hands 
of the owners. 

Now a transfer of management is 
coming about. The old system has 
broken down. The owners in Europe 
know that the control of their indus- 
. tries is going to pass out of their 
hands. In the United States the 
owners do not yet realize this. 
Only here and there a rare capitalist 
seems to know what is coming. The 
majority of owners present the piti- 
\^^~^ ful spectacle of madly groping about, 
or hysterically putting forth efforts 
to stop the onward sweep of events 
OQ by deporting those who differ with 
them in opinion, imprisoning agita- 
tors, breaking up meetings, destroy- 
ing literature and records of radicals, 
shooting, clubbing and hanging. 
Every expression of force is employed 
for preventing freedom of speech and 
assemblage and the dissemination of 
— the ordinary knowledge of facts. 
(^ One needs but little information 
.* concerning history to know that these 
-^ coercive methods defeat the very 
"^ purpose for which they are intended, 
-^^ut in this defeat they irritate and 
T add to the madness of those who use 
fl them. The hand of time writes the 
"^ record and the warning, and having 
written, moves on. 

Whether we approve or disapprove 
of the management of industry pass- 
iDg from the present owners to 
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the workers, it is changing hands. 
There are neither enough policemen's 
clubs, guns, jails nor injunctions in 
the worid to stop it. Nice, good, sub- 
missive labor may be opposed to as- 
suming the responsibility, but even it 
cannot have its way. It may want to 
be bossed; but it also will have to 
prepare itself to guide and direct. 

And after all it may not be a bad 
thing. Running a business to secure 
the biggest possible profit out of the 
public, and hiring the cheapest labor 
at the cheapest price, have surely had 
their disadvantages. In this old sys- 
tem are abundant causes of war, child 
labor, slums, prostitution, crime, po- 
litical rottenness, and industrial un- 
rest. There are enough people in the 
worid who are weary of these things, 
who have the vision of a better state 
of society^ and who long for peace 
and happiness for all men, to make 
their impression on the trend of 
events. And so the great change is 
coming about— even now. 

THE PLACE OF CO-OPERATION 
IN THE TREND OF EVENTS 

Is Labor ready to take control of 
industry? Yes— in those countries in 
which the working people have gain- 
ed large experience in the administra- 
tion of industry through their Co- 
operative societies. Labor is ready to 
take control of industry. 

One of the purposes of the Co-oper- 
ative Movement is to teach the people 
to administer their own affairs. That 
in itself is a high purpose. When I 
buy at a private store the private 
merchant is getting the experience in 
the administration of a distributing 
industry. But when my neighbors 
and I start a store of our own to do 
our distributing to ourselves, we get 
the experience. Aij^.^v^hen we carry 
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on our own banking and insurance 
business, and organize our wholesale 
houses, and build our own factories, 
and provide our own lands and dwell- 
ings, theatres and schools, telephones 
and steamship lines, we are training 
ourselves in our own school for the 
great change. 

In doing these things we discover 
that we obtain certain immediate ad- 
vantages. We are spared the dangers 
of diseased and adulterated food, 
short weight, shoddy goods, and all 
the catalog of humbug which charac- 
terizes private business for profit's 
sake. We may enjoy a certain 
amount of economic saving if our 
business is conducted carefully. But 
these are not the principal advantages. 
The value of Co-operation lies beyond 
these. 

Co-operation sets people working 
together with one another — ^for their 
mutual good. It gives training in the 
one ethical principle which must 
dominate the world if civilization is 
to proceed. Of all the schools and 
universities none has a more import- 
ant teaching function today than the 
Co-operative Movement. 

Co-operators do not aim at the 
overthrow of any government. We 
are not concerned with the state. We 
want to be left alone to harmonize 
the people and to attend to our own 
business. We do not want the state 
to take over anything or to do any- 
thing for us. We ask only that it 
shall grant to Co-operators the same 
privileges and provide them with the 
same protections that it grants to 
private tradesmen, and as it provides 
for profit-making business. We want 
to avoid a bloody revolution. We 
aim to see the great change brought 
about without disorder. We know 
that our program will accomplish that 
because we are doing it. 

In this proeram the function of Co- 
operation is the training of the people 
to carry on their own affairs in their 
own social interest. It is a construct- 
ive function. 

Labor has learned that it can tie up 
industry through the trade union and 



the use of the strike. It can paralyze 
the machine. It can stop things. 

Labor must now take the next step, 
and learn how to start things. 

Labor must raise up from its own 
ranks the men and women who can 
do the things for Labor in an admini- 
strative way which are now done by 
capitalists for the capitalists. The 
Co-operative Movement provides the 
training to do these things. Co-oper- 
ation has touched every field of bene- 
ficent industry. The more of this 
training the people can get and the 
sooner they can get it, the better will 
it be for this sorely disturbed world. 
-^ Before me lies a letter from the 
manager of a co-operative store in a 
coal mining town where the miners 
are out on strike. In it are these 
words, "and local banks in certain 
localities have even refused to honor 
checks of individual miners, denying 
them the use of their own money." 
These banks are profit-making insti- 
tutions and naturally on the side of 
profit-making business. Shall the 
miners hope to solve their problem by 
asking that the government take over 
the banks? That is one way; but the 
Co-operative way is that the workers 
shall organize their own banks inde- 
pendent of the political government. 
If these miners had their own banks, 
as the European workers have, they 
would not now be confronted by this 
problem ; and if they were now getting 
training in administering their own 
banking business, they would be in a 
position to make banking a part of 
the Labor Movement as a matter of 
industrial evolution. 

Co-operation is to play its part in 
the training of the workers for the 
new society. Each Co-operative or- 
ganization is an oasis of civilization 
in the desert of capitalistic chaos. 
May these islands of verdure multiply 
and coalesce until the world is cov- 
ered with plenty and beauty. 

WHAT OF THE SAVING? 

"Organize a Co-operative society, 
and beat the high cost of living!" is a 
common slogan. All over this coun- 
try hopeful groups of people arc 
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bljrthely going to it with this purpose 
in view. They begin with a grocery 
store. But how effectively are most 
of them to "beat the high cost of liv- 
ing"? We must beware what pro- 
mises we make and what hopes we 
hold out. 

The average net profit for 1300 
grocery stores in forty-one states in 
the United States for 1914 to 1919, 
compiled by the School of Business 
Administration of Harvard Univer- 
sity, was 2.3 per cent, of the net sales. 
This is the amount which remains 
for the proprietor after paying all ex- 
penses including his own salary and 
interest on the capital invested. The 
grocer who does a business of $10,000 
has $230 profit at the end of the 
year. The typical store does $55,000 
business; that gives $1265 profit. The 
Co-operative store to make this much 
saving for its members must be run 
very effectively; many people must 
have given much time and thought 
without pay, and out of this profit 
must come the reserve fund and the 
educational fund. The balance which 
may remain to be used for savings- 
returns is not great. 

The chain stores are run so effi- 
ciently and economically that in this 
country it is not always easy for the 
Co-operators to compete with them. 
The big mail order houses are said to 
be satisfied with a very small margin 
of profit because of the large volume 
of business. 

The private grocer has a small pro- 
fit, he works hard, worries much, and 
the destiny of the great majority of 
them is to fail. His small net profit 
just gives him a living. The big pro- 
fits in business are in those fields 
where monopoly exists, where great 
combines control the prices without 
serious competition, and where there 
is an enormous turnover. 

Co-operative societies by careful 
management frequently compete with 
all of these and pay savings-returns 
to their members. But the thing we 
must bear in mind is this: Were the 
jnunediate money saving the end and 
object of the enterprise it would 



scarcely be worth the eflfort A so- 
ciety which sells at cost and has no 
vision beyond that of running a store 
should not be thought of as a Co- 
operative society. 

The saving of money is the least of 
the advantages of Co-operation. It is 
for expediency that we begin with 
storekeeping, but this is by no means 
necessary. Laundry, baking, bank- 
ing or housing may offer just as good 
a beginning. Whatever it is, the 
main thing is not the saving, but the 
lessons and the practice in collective 
administration of industry and the 
substitution of a new motive in place 
of competition and private profit- 
making. 

I would not belittle the immediate 
saving of money which the Co-oper- 
ator enjoys. We have shown that it 
is a factor which may mean much to 
the members. Briefly it amounts to the 
private merchant's profit. But 
whether this saving is small or great, 
we aim for something bigger. And 
these bigger things, and the big sav- 
ing, can only be had by beginning 
with our little Co-operative societies. 
Their fight is the great fight. Their 
struggle is for humanity. He was 
a foolish man who scornfully looked 
down upon a babe and asked, "What 
good is it?" The answer was, "It 
may grow into a man." One thing 
we do know: we can not have men 
and women excepting by having ba- 
bies — even though at first they seem 
weak and small. Every little Co- 
operative society in the United States 
has within it the germ of the promised 
land. 

To make the world a better place 
to live in and life for our children 
sweeter and more noble, we want 
these beginnings of Co-operation to 
succeed. 

Experience in Co-operation does 
two things: it puts us in line with 
the great evolutionary forces which 
are to redeem mankind and save the 
world, and it makes better, happier 
and more efficient people out of us 
while we are getting the training. 

The minutest business detail of Co- 
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operative administration must not be 
neglected, because it is imperative 
that each enterprise should succeed. 
Even though the saving is small we 
owe it to the world and to our chil- 
dren to secure every advantage that 
we can. It is the combination of 
stores that makes the wholesale, and 
it is the wholesale that creates the 
factory, and when we reach the fac- 
tory and the raw materials we pro- 
duce for use and the goal is attained 
— ^peacefuUy, quietly, and without 
ostentation the end is reached. 

These entering wedges, these stores 
and other ventures, are but little be- 
ginnings. No member of a Co-oper- 
ative society should be permitted to 
remain ignorant of the great purpose 
of the Movement. It is to revolu- 
tionize the world. Each member 
should catch the vision of the better 
human race which he can help to 
bring about by working today, per- 
haps, in a small way in his society. 

It is for these reasons that emphasis 
must be laid on education. The mem- 
bers must be educated out of the idea 
that Co-operation is a thing merely 
for them and their families' benefit. 
They must be educated to realize 
with clearness and enthusiasm what 
it is all about. With painstaking 
care, education in co-operative effi- 
ciency must be carried on. Store 
management and bookkeeping and 
accounting are the important and 
pressing needs to guarantee the pre- 
cious success. 

Co-operation is the one great 
Movement which combines idealism 
with practical economic statesman- 
ship. The statesmen of the future 
are not to be politicians, dabbling in 
the affairs of political government, 
but co-operative economists who are 
experts in the knowledge of the needs 
of the people which the people them- 
selves supply. Congresses will be of 
representatives of organized consum- 
ers and workers. 

What of the saving? It is not the 
saving of money, but the saving of 
bodies and souls for which Co-opera- 
tion is concerned. 



THE COMING COLLAPSE 

The Great War was a trial of en- 
durance. The German Government 
challenged the right of Great Britain 
to continue as the imperialistic master 
of the world. That was the cause of 
the attack and the defense. It was 
never for a minute a war of glorious 
idealism. Germany lost; Great Britain 
won. We did not win; nor did 
France, nor Belgium, nor Italy. We 
were simply an incident, dragged in 
by the collusion of world financiers. 
This quarrel over the imperialistic 
mastership of the undeveloped lands 
of the earth and control over the 
destinies of the weaker peoples means 
little to us ordinary mortals. For us 
either of these imperialistic domina- 
tions is bad enough. 

Now in this deadly game between 
the two great capitalistic forces each 
has so exhausted itself that the col- 
lapse of the whole system is immi- 
nent. The United States has loaned 
to the Allies money in such enormous 
amounts that the principal can never 
be paid. Our Government has even 
granted a postponement of three 
years for the payment of interest. It 
is doubtful if it will be paid then. 

When a man owes a corporation 
interest which he can not pay, the 
corporation may press him and thus 
demonstrate his bankruptcy. But 
with our Government the situation is 
too delicate. The Allies obtained 
money by the sale of their bonds to 
the people of the United States; by 
the sale of bonds to the Morgan 
banks; and also by direct loans from 
our Government of which the public 
has little knowledge. This paper is 
on the brink of worthlessness. That 
is what makes the situation delicate. 
The U. S. Government can not press 
the matter or the weakness of its own 
securities would be revealed. Between 
the United States treasury and the 
Morgan banks, loaded up with worth- 
less securities, is a bond of sympathy 
of portentious dimensions. But the 
truth is leaking out. As a consequence 
the value of foreign exchange steadily 
declines as the leak continues. The 
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censorship is not big enough to plug 
the holes. 

Just how much longer an economic 
system resting on the tottering foun- 
dation of suppressed truth and sup- 
pressed democracy can stand up is 
doubtful. When the collapse comes, 
the suffering of the poor — the workers 
who bear the burdens of a misman- 
aged world — will be the dreaded re- 
sult. We should lose no moment of 
this precious time in organizing the 
people to take care of themselves. All 
too long have we left it to profiteers 
to feed, clothe and house us. Quickly 
must we learn to do these things for 
ourselves. Let us work now while it 
is yet light, for the night draws on. 

AN UNNECESSARY BURDEN 

The people in the United States pay 
salesmen $1,000,000,000 to sell things. 
Producers and merchants spend an- 
other $1,000,000,000 advertising the 
things we buy. Added to the burdens 
which the consumers already bear are 
these two billion dollars, which they 
pay largely for being persuaded to buy 
things they do not need or which they 
woud buy anyway. 

Most any day the advertisement of 
a brand of cigarettes, which costs 
$1,000 for one insertion in a single 
paper, can be seen. The cigarette 
business of the United States has 
been created by advertising. The 
United States Government, the Red 
Cross and the Y. M. C. A. co-operated 
with the Tobacco Trust in its attempt 
to make cigarette fiends out of our 
boys whom the government con- 
scripted; and they came pretty near 
putting over a 100 per cent program. 

The consumers bear this burden of 
advertising; and they go one step 
further, and permit themselves to be 
persuaded into paying money for 
their own debauching. They also do 
the utterly absurd thing of paying 
this extra cost for what they would 
buy without salesmanship. 

Prudent people buy fire insurance. 
This prudence is testified to by the 
fact that the American public pays 
$500,000,000 annually for fire insur- 



ance. But nearly 25 per cent, of this 
sum, or $125,000,000, goes to agents. 
That enormous sum is what they pay 
agents for selling them what they 
want. 

The people of the United States 
spend $100,000,000 annually for type- 
writers. The cost of selling these is 
over ioTty per cent., or $40,000,000. 
The machine for which the consumer 
pays $100 is a $60 typewriter, with 
$40 tacked on to the cost for paying 
the sales organization which induced 
him to buy that particular brand. 

Of the $40,000,000 which are spent 
annually in the United States for add- 
ing machines, 45 per cent., or $18,000.- 
000, is selling expense. 

These are enough examples of our 
glorious 100 per cent, business system. 
Our officials, the press, and the great 
financial powers which control them, 
demand that we loyally and patriotic- 
ally support this system. 

Do you know what they are doing 
to people who do no more than point 
out the futility and absurdity of this 
sort of thing and advocate a way out? 
They are sending them to jail, and 
deporting them . 



RIGHT PRINCIPLES AND 
WRONG 

Before co-operative wholesales pro- 
ceed to start new branch retail stores, 
because the existing societies do not 
join them and give them their patron- 
age, such wholesales should first seri- 
ously look into their own capacity for 
service and make it so worth while to 
join that the societies can not afford to 
stay out. 

Shall societies grow up and then fed- 
erate or shall they start as branches of 
a central organization? Neither of 
these conditions is the important 
thing. The important thing is that the 
local society shall be efficiently admin- 
istered and shall develop administra- 
tive power among its own members. 
Lack of local control and experience in 
managing their own affairs works the 
harm. 

The local societies which are closest 
to the people are the most important. 

J. P. W. 
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STORE MANAGEMENT 

By RiCHABD Henschke 

Manager, Utica Co-operative Society, 

Utica, N. Y. 

Address at the District Co-operative Con- 
vention, at Paterson, N. J^ 1919. 

The success of the Utica Society is 
due to the efficiency of our members. 
We have 295 members, and do a busi- 
ness of $1,900 a week. 

We have bought our own building 
— ^a lot with a store on it, 35 ft. x 25 ft. 
Upstairs we use as a store room. We 
have also bought the adjoining lot, 
62 ft. X 100 ft., and are building a 
modem bakery — not as big as the 
Paterson bakery, but it will be a nice, 
uptodate, clean bakery 16 ft. high, 
with many windows, big ovens and 
uptodate machinery. 

I had had no experience in the gro- 
cery or bakery line and hardly any 
experience in the retail trade, but I 
realized that while a co-operative 
store should be more than a place to 
come to buy things cheap it must at 
least be that. You have got to give 
people some kind of an economic in- 
ducement, but you must also make 
co-operators of them. 

For this purpose the magazine "Co- 
operation" was the best means. I got 
a copy and went before the Board of 
Directors and suggested that we sub- 
scribe for it for every member. I 
said, "What is the use of an educa- 
tional fund if you do not want to use 
it?" It certainly has paid. I doubt if 
we could have raised the money for 
our building if our members had not 
read in "Co-operation" what other 
co-operators are doing. 

Last January we had a meeting 
when we decided to buy our own 
home. Inside of forty minutes we 
had nearly $10,000 subscribed, and 
only a few members were present. 

We soon had $22,000, and the 
money is still coming in. We raised 
our limit of stock from $100 per mem- 
ber to $200. Then someone wanted 



to pay in more so we raised it to $500. 
Two or three have paid $1,000, which 
we take as loan capital, on a ninety 
days' demand note. Anyone can 
come any time and demand $50 of 
his stock, but only one has ever 
wanted the money back. We have 
about forty members who make week- 
ly and monthly payments. They 
would not do it except they know 
there is something else in back of the 
little store. That is what we have 
accomplished by getting "Co-opera- 
tion" in the homes of our members. 

As manager, I have to open up the 
store at 6.45 a. m. I buy the goods 
for the bakery, the groceries, fruits 
and vegetables. I have to supervise 
the bookkeeping, arrange meetings, 
and settle questions that come up. 
On occasion I have to go out and wait 
on the people. If one of the drivers 
happens to be sick I have to go out 
and deliver the goods. Once a month 
I go out on the delivery wagons to see 
our members who do not come to the 
store, to keep them interested in the 
store, and to show them the manager 
is interested in them. 

I have made an effort to get the 
co-operation of our members. I made 
the proposition to them to cut down 
the cost of deliverv by delivering once 
a day near the store and every other 
day in the two other sections, instead 
of making deliveries in all directions 
every day. Deliveries now leave at 
9 and 2.30, and there are no deliveries 
made after the wagon leaves. This 
plan works perfectly. 

It is only the new members who 
are not used to the method. When a 
new customer calls up on the tele- 
phone I always answer her and tell 
her why she cannot get the goods that 
day, if it is after the wagon has left. 
I explain the system very carefully; 
and so we do not lose that member. 

We charge 4 per cent, for delivery. 
We went at it in a roundabout way. 
We told the members we would give 
them white slips for the cash-and- 
carry sales and pink slips for those 
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that were delivered. At the end of the 
year we would find out what it had 
cost to deliver the goods and so de- 
termine how much we had saved by 
the new system of delivery, and de- 
duct a certain percentage on the pink 
slips and nothmg on the white slips. 
We found it cost 4 per cent, (the dif- 
ference between putting up the goods 
over the counter and delivering it). 
So we paid 10 per cent, dividends to 
those with cash-and-carry slips and 6 
per cent to those with the pink de- 
livery slips. We have done more 
than twice as much business as last 
year, and yet we have not added any 
expense to our delivery system. It 
certainly paid us to make th?it move. 

We paid last year rebates to the 
members amounting to $1,900. One 
third of it was really paid out in mer- 
chandise, and $13X) they left on the 
books as new shares. This year up to 
July our net profits amounted to 
$1,480. Considering that we moved 
to our new home and have been work- 
ing under difficulties by having the 
bake-shop in one block and the gro- 
cery store in another, we think we did 
fairly well. 

There is one point in Co-operation 
that is important, and that is getting 
the co-operation of your employees. 
Everyone of our employees is a mem- 
ber of the co-operative society. Some 
were not when they came. None of 
them was asked or told he had to be 
a member, but everyone joined. They 
come and say, "You can take a^ dollar 
out of my wages and put it in the 
share fund." We pay everyone good 
wages and treat them well. There is 
never a harsh word spoken. If they 
are not fit they go out. We have no 
talk. We pay union wages to clerks 
and $4 more than union wages to the 
drivers. We pay the overtime that 
the Union demands. The hours of 
employment for the people are gov- 
erned by the law for women employ- 
ees, and one afternoon off a week is 
¥lven for longer hours to the men. 
hey all get a week's vacation with 
pay. 

We demand courtesy, cleanliness 



and honesty of our employees. We 
tell them to treat the customers well 
— make them feel at home, especially 
to treat the children well, as they are 
the ones who are going to be the 
future co-operators. We never send 
anything by a child that a grown per- 
son would not take. Anything the 
least damaged is never given to a 
child. So we have a lot of children 
coming to our store. The parents are 
not afraid to send them. 

Beside the membership books, I 
keep three books — a journal, a cash 
book and a ledger — ^and I can tell any 
member just how he stands any time. 
I can tell what our expenses are, and 
can show any bill at any time. The 
accounts are audited once a month. 
The auditors examine the bills, the 
cash, and see that everything is right. 
The checks are made out by the man- 
ager, signed by the treasurer and en- 
dorsed by the president, and the bill 
is with every check. We never sign 
any checks ahead. This creates con- 
fidence amongst the members. The 
members have re-elected the officers 
from year to year. 

We feel that we have overcome our 
worst struggles and are just about 
getting on our feet. 

We think the time will come when 
we will be counted amongst the strongest 
societies of the E^st. Utica has 
a population of 80,000. We have 
members of all kinds — representing 
laborers, middle-class, doctors, archi- 
tects, and so on. 

We use the English language ex- 
clusively in our meetings. We keep 
away from politics and religion and 
are Co-operators first and last. When 
we leave the store we can believe and 
do anything we wish, but while in the 
store we are just Co-operators. 

Note: — The Utica Society opened its 
new bakery December 20th, and celebrated 
the event by holding a reception and an 
entertainment. The League's new movie 
reel, showing pictures of some of the Eng- 
lish Co-operative factories, was used, with 
a story on Co-operation. 
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CO-OPERATION AND RECON- 
STRUCTION 

By E. M. TousLEY^ of Minneapolis, 

Abstract of Address before the Illinois 
Farmers* Institute at Joliet, Illinois, 1919 

Dr. T. N. Carver of Harvard Uni- 
versity says: "Not agriculture alone, 
but the whole modern world is suf- 
fering from an inefficient system of 
buying and selling. Let us remember 
that no manufacturing city has ever 
arisen in any country to first rank 
among cities in either wealth or popu- 
lation. The greatest growth is 
achieved by cities whose chief busi- 
ness is to trade in other people's pro- 
ducts." 

The reason I am interested in the 
co-operative store movement is be- 
cause that is the first link in the dis- 
tributive machinery with which we 
must all do business. Before you were 
a producer you were also a consumer. 
When your producing power is gone 
you will still be a consumer. Every- 
one must go to a store somewhere to 
buy eighty or ninety per cent, of all 
he must have with which to maintain 
himself and his family. The moment 
your product is separated from the 
land, whether it be grain or vegetables, 
or stock, that very moment it becomes 
merchandise, and you are no longer a 
farmer. You must take that mer- 
chandise into the commercial world to 
do business with other people, upon a 
commercial basis, and not as a farmer. 
You are no longer a farmer. 

If what Dr. Carver says is true, the 
farmer is inefficient, the same as labor- 
ing people are inefficient as buyers 
and sellers. The whole game of dis- 
tribution of farm products from start 
to finish, from the time they are grown 
and separated from the land, to the 
manufactured product made in fac- 
tories by the worker, all the machinery 
of manufacture and of distribution is 
owned and operated by the few who 
know how to buy and sell. The re- 
sult is that the people in the cities 
who trade in the products that other 
people have produced are the ones 
who become wealthy and prosperous, 
and the trading cities are the cities 
that become great. 



What matters it how much you 
produce upon the farm if there is a 
machine which stands ready, as soon 
as you release the foodstuffs you have 
raised to the markets of the world, to 
take a big share, an unjust share, of 
that which you have created by your 
labor? 

You all know what a common cor- 
poration is. Corporations are provided 
for by the laws of every state in our 
Union, in possibly every country in 
the world. They provide that three or 
more persons may get together and 
under the privileges and franchises 
granted to them by law they form a 
corporation and become what is 
called, in leg^I parlance, an indi- 
vidual. 

Now, then, we will organize a 
hypothetical corporation, a common 
corporation, not a co-operative cor- 
poration, to show the effect of such an 
organization. We will make the 
shares twenty-five dollars a piece. 
We will go to Mr. Jones, we will say, 
one of these poor farmers who has 
not money enough to buy a farm and 
pay for it. He is a renter with eight 
children and is working like sixty to 
make enough to feed them. We go to 
Mr. Jones and say, "Jones, you have 
to buy a lot of goods during the year, 
don't you, to feed that large family of 
yours?" Jones says, "You bet your 
life we do." "We want you to join us 
in our scheme, take a twenty-five dol- 
lar share of stock in this store that we 
are organizing. We know we can sell 
enough goods to you and your neigh- 
bors so that the profits will be very 
large, and your twenty-fiVe dollars 
will earn ten, fifteen, twenty-five or 
fifty per cent., we don't know just 
how much, but it is going to be a big 
winner." So we get Jones to buy a 
share and he puts in his twenty-five 
dollars, his only object being to re- 
duce his cost of living and to get more 
money to feed and to educate his chil- 
dren. We go now to another man by 
the name of Brown and say: "Mr. 
Brown, you have some money to in- 
vest, haven't you?" He says, "Yes, 
Sir." "Well, we are going to start a 
stofe enterprise, a corporation, and 
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we believe it is going to pay big divi- 
dends. The shares are twenty-five dol- 
lars each, and we would like to have 
you buy some." So we induce Mr. 
Brown to take twelve shares. Hav- 
ing no children, he does not expect to 
patronize the store, he doesn't care 
anything about that, all he is doing is 
investing some of his surplus money 
where it is going to bring him a big 
return without work, so he takes 
twelve shares, three hundred dollars* 
worth. In the first place, under cor- 
porate law, it is provided that in cor- 
porations every share of stock is en- 
titled to a vote. 

In this corporation Brown has 
twelve votes to Jones' one, which is 
an injustice because a few can outvote 
the majority. During the year we will 
say that Jones buys three hundred 
twenty-five dollars' worth of goods 
at the store. That creates enough 
profit, we will say, to pay six per 
cent, on the capital, which will give 
Jones a dollar and a half on his $25.00 
share; and Brown, having twelve 
shares, it gives him eighteen dollars 
on his $300. But the purchase of that 
amount of goods will create more 
profit than nineteen dollars and a half. 
I am quite sure of that because for 
years we of the American Rochdale 
League have been operating an audit- 
ing and accounting department and 
have audited many co-operative 
stores, and we know the average per- 
centages that pertain to their opera- 
tion. The average gross profit on 
sales is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of about eighteen or twenty 
per cent., and the average expense 
rate of operation runs about nine to 
eleven per cent., leaving a net gain of 
pretty nearly an average of ten per 
cent, in successfully managed stores. 
Ten per cent, would then make thirty- 
two dollars and a half additional 
profit on Jones' purchases. In the or- 
dinary corporation all the profits are 
always divided or distributed upon 
the amount of capital invested, which 
gives Jones two dollars and a half 
more, and it g^ves Brown thirty dol- 
lars more as a second dividend. Fig- 
uring up at the end of the year, we 
see the results: Brown draws forty- 



eight dollars and Jones draws oniy 
four dollars. Jones, when he started, 
wanted some help to feed those chil- 
dren, and he gets back just fifty 
cents apiece for the eight kids. 
Jones' Patronage. .$325 
Jones' Investment. . 25X 6% $1.50 
Jones' Investment.. 25X10% 2.50 

Total Returns.. $4.00 

Brown's Investment $300X 6% $18.00 
Brown's Investment 300X10% 30.00 

^Total Returns $48.00 

Difference in favor of Brown, $44.00. 

Who had to work and earn this 
fifty-two dollars? Did not Jones do it? 
Didn't he have to work and earn the 
three hundred twenty-five dollars be- 
fore he could spend it in the store? 
He certainly did. 

Assuming that there was ten per 
cent, profit over and above the ex- 
pense of doing the business, and the 
interest on the money, which we 
must assume of course, because there 
were other traders, then every time 
he bought a dollar's worth of goods 
he received only ninety cents of value 
over the counter, did he not? Was 
not that extra ten cents his when he 
earned the money? Was it not his 
when he laid it on the counter, and 
got back only ninety cents of value 
in goods? Was it not still his when 
it was put into the till? I am speak- 
ing from the standpoint of fairness 
of equity, and of scientific economics. 
But Brown, who created not one 
penny of value — he invested his 
money, it is true — but if the use of 
money is worth only six per cent., if 
that is the value of its wages for a 
year, can you tell me why you should 
pay Brown eight or nine times what 
is equitable and just for the use of his 
money? 

Under the corporation system 
money continues to draw not only 
six per cent, once a year, but many 
times that amount several times a 
year. You know that there is a law 
upon the statute books of nearly 
every state which fixes the legal rate 
of interest beyond which no man can 
contract to loan his money. Now, why 
is there such a prohibitive law upon 
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the statute books? You have a law 
on the statute books of Illinois pro- 
viding that no one can loan a neigh- 
bor a sum of money and charge him 
more than seven per cent, for its use 
for a year. If you do, the law steps 
in and says, "Look here, Mister, that 
is unfair and unjust, we will not let 
you do it. If you make a contract 
like that we will confiscate all your 
interest." At least there is a penalty 
attached. 

But that same man can put his 
money into groceries, invest it in food 
or other necessities of life, and can 
turn it over not once a year at seven 
per cent., which the law provides, but 
he can turn it over at a much greater 
rate if his competitive profiteers will 
allow him to do so. Not once a year, 
but many times a year. What is the 
difference in principle? There is 
none. 

We will now reform this corpora- 
tion. We will make the whole institu- 
tion co-operative. The same men will 
have the same amounts invested. 
Jones buys the same amount of goods 
he did last year. This year we turn 
to Mr. Jones and say, "Jones, every 
time you bought a dollar's worth of 
goods, you only got ninety cents* 
worth of value from the store. This 
extra ten cents of each dollar is yours. 
We simply hand it back to you." 
That makes thirty-two dollars and a 
half, which added to the interest of 
six per cent on his investment equals 
thirty-four dollars for Jones. But 
when we pay Mr. Capitalist Brown 
his six per cent, for the use of his 
three hundred dollars, we say, "You 
did not do anything to help this thing 
along. We will pay you your wages 
for your capital only." Do you see the 
difference? Brown gets but eighteen 
dollars under this plan, as follows: 
Jones' Investment. .$ 25X 6% $1.50 
Jones' Patronage... 325X10% 32.50 

Total Returns $34.00 

Brown's Investment $300X 6% $18.00 
Difference in favor of Jones.. $16.00 
Mr. William Maxwell, of Scotland, 
president of the International Co- 
operative Alliance, delivered a lecture 
upon co-operation in Minneapolis a 



few years ago, and said that he had 
frequently heard of men drinking up 
their farms, but until he got into the 
Co-operative Movement, he never 
heard of a man eating himself into a 
home. Mr. Maxwell said that he knew 
literally of thousands of working men 
who had built their homes, furnished 
them and paid for them out of the div- 
idends from their co-operative store. 
That is what he calls eating them- 
selves into a home. He said that 
many a Scottish mpther, when her 
children were eating at the table, 
would pat them on the back and say, 
"Eat hearty, my children, eat hearty, 
the more you eat the more dividends 
we get." 

Do you not see that after paying 
each factor in the proposition justly, 
the remainder, if any, should go back 
to the man who creates it? Is it not 
only just to him, but it redistributes 
the wealth created by labor among 
the people who create it and does not 
concentrate it into the hands of a few 
who do not create it. 

The laborer must have something 
to say in the directing of the enter- 
prise for which he is working, and 
secondly, he must have a share in its 
profits. Those two principles are fun- 
damental. They are in the co-opera- 
tive plan, because each man has an 
equal vote regardless of the shares he 
holds, no proxies are allowed in vot- 
ing, and the rate to be paid to capital 
invested is limited to the amount 
which it can command in that partic- 
ular community. The balance of the 
profits are distributed back to those 
who created them by their trade, al- 
lowing non-members one-half the rate 
of trade dividend that the stockhold- 
ers themselves take. Never call an 
association genuinely and fully co- 
operative until you have that last 
feature in it. Therefore, if you are at- 
tempting to run a co-operative so- 
ciety and it does not provide, among 
other things, that it shall allow non- 
fetockholding patrons, whether it be 
an elevator or a store, or a shipping 
association, or anything else, at least 
one-half the rate of patronage divi- 
dend that the stockholders them- 
selves take, let me ask you what con- 
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sistency there is in such an organiza- 
tion? You organize co-operatively in 
order to prevent the other fellow 
from making profits out of you, do you 
not, because you consider it wrong? 
Therefore, if you organize co-opera- 
tivelv and take all the profits you can 
get from the fellow who is not a mem- 
ber you place yourself exactly in the 
same position that the profiteer has 
placed himself in. 

I want to quote just a few figures 
here, and then tell you what we have 
done in co-operation. This is from an 
editorial in the Sioux City Daily Trib- 
une of about a year ago, entitled "De- 
tails on Profiteering." It goes on to 
show how the American Metals Com- 
pany is cited as an illustration of 
profiteering during the war in order to 
lay a foundation for it to continue 
greater profiteering when peace 
comes. I will read Uie amounts. The 
chairman of the board gets $179,653. 
These are just salaries, mind you. The 
president, $364,326. Vice-president, 
$221,596. Another vice-president, 
$147,930. Manager of the St. Louis 
office, $148,536. Manager of the Den- 
ver office, $136,553. Henry Brewer, 
vice-president, $82,810. Mr. Ruse, 
cashier, $79,069. How would you like 
to be cashier for about a month? 
These conditions stare us in the face. 

In the Northwest there are 
many co-operative store companies 
and societies; I might say, approxi- 
mately one thousand. I consider the 
store fundamental, because that is 
where all of us must go all our lives 
to buy. In taking over its ownership 
and management you will begin to 
learn genuine business principles co- 
operatively applied, and from that you 
can go on with the other steps. There 
are over seven hundred co-operative 
creameries in the state of Minnesota, 
and so on, with many other institu- 
tions. During the past fourteen years 
I have been connected with upwards 
of four hundred co-operative stores. 
Some of these have quit business, 
scHne have failed, as is but natural so 
long as the human element must be 
contended with. But on the other 
hand hundreds of these stores that our 
League has helped to organize have 



now been in operation all the way 
from a few months to fourteen years. 
They have paid back to the people 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. One 
store company where the farmers in- 
vested all told but twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars of capital, has already 
paid back to the people over eighty 
thousand dollars in earnings, and still 
has in reserve over sixty-five thousand 
dollars of undivided earnings being 
used as working capital. This in seven 
years' time only. Many other stores, 
though not so large, have done nearly 
as well. 



FABLES IN FACT 

The Stag in the Ox Stall 

By A. D. W. (After Aesop) 

A manager hard pressed for time 
failed to keep careful records in his 
store. He took refuge in the thought 
that the directors would not notice it 
as long as all seemed well. 

Some of the watchful ones, how- 
ever, who knew what should be done, 
questioned him, but he replied: 

"Ah 1 if only I can hide my records 
until I find time I can fix them up all 
right." And they were satisfied for 
they knew he meant well. 

The store did a brisk trade and 
everyone thought "Surely, the sav- 
ings will be large this year"; but the 
doubting members said: 

"We are glad that the store seems 
so successful but our directors have 
not yet received the auditor's report. 
Nothing escapes the auditor's eyes." 

Soon the day drew near for the an- 
nual report and the manager worried 
for the time had never come when 
he could catch upon the records he 
had neglected, nor could he any longer 
hide his failings. 

The auditor came. The records of 
the cost and sales at last were laid be- 
fore the board of directors. 

In their wrath they fell upon the 
procrastinating one and cast him out. 

Their hopes had been unfounded, 
the store was not prospering. 

Savings are not real savings that do 
not stand the auditor's test. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 



THE 1919 CONVENTIONS 



North-Western States 

The Convention of the North- 
Western States was held at Seattle, 
Washington, in the Labor Temple, 
Nov. 28, 29 and 30. E. O. F. Ames 
was elected chairman. Delegates were 
present from Washington, California, 
Montana, Oregon, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming, Utah and British Columbia. 
There were sixty-four delegates pres- 
ent; of these fifty-six were from 
Seattle. 

The following subjects were dis- 
cussed : 

"Co-operative Sales Possibilities," 
Professor W. D. Moriarty, of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of 
the University of Washington. 

"Co-operation and Labor," James 
A. Duncan, secretary of the Central 
Labor Council of Seattle. 

"The Future of Co-operation," Carl 

E. Lunn, Vice-President and General 
Organizer of the National Co-oper- 
ative Association. 

"The Triple Alliance," L. E. Brad- 
ley, Secretary of the King County 
Triple Alliance. 

"The European Situation," Oscar 
McGill. 

"Co-operation and Labor in Great 
Britain," Walter Thomas Mills. 

"The Farmers' Interest in Co-oper- 
ation," R. I. Case, Secretary of the 
Grange Warehouse Company. 

"Co-operative Milk," C. E. Stead, of 
the Co-operative Condensary, 

"Co-operation at the Ballot Box," 

F. P. Waters, Organizer of the Na- 
tional Grange Association. 

"The Education of our Workers," 
William Marttila of the Co-operative 
Central Exchange of Superior, Wis- 
consin. 

"Banking," Frank A. Rust, Presi- 
dent Co-operative Food Products' As- 
sociation. 

"Tailoring," Nels Olsen, Director 
of the Consumers' Co-operative Tail- 
ors. 

"Journalism," E. B. Ault, Editor, 
Seattle Union Record. 



"Meat Packing," Joseph S. Hof- 
mann, Co-operative Food Products 
Association. 

"Restaurants," Ragnar Johanson of 
the Future Co-operative Restaurant 
and Bakery. 

"Engineering," H. M. Hayes, Presi- 
dent Auto Mechanics Co-operative 
Association. 

"Store Management," M. G. Pans- 
ier, Manager Bremerton Co-operative 
Stores. 

The principal representation natur- 
ally at this convention was from 
Washington. That state now has 53 
Rochdale societies. 

The most noteworthy address was 
that of Mr. Marttila, who emphasized 
the importance of co-operative educa- 
tion and gave the concrete informa- 
tion as to what the Finnish societies 
are doing in that field. 

The report of Mr. Ault concerning 
the Union Record was most enthu- 
siastically received. It is good to 
know that that paper now has the 
largest circulation of any daily in 
Seattle and is the only daily in that 
city which tells the truth about Labor. 
No wonder the Department of Justice 
raided its offices and arrested its edi- 
tors! A resolution was passed calling 
upon all co-operative employees to 
give one day's pay to the Record. 

Mr. Stead's report of the milk con- 
densery showed that this enterprise is 
beating the capitalistic condenseries. 
The milk is put up in cans bearing 
three union labels. It is going by the 
carload east, south and north. A large 
order was received to be shipped to 
Siberia, but when they found that it 
was to go to Koltschaic they cancelled 
the order and refused to sell it. 

Mr. Ames made a strong plea for 
unity among the societies of the North 
West. 

For the interest of securine better 
help from women the following was 
passed : 

Resolved, that this convention recom- 
mend that the by-laws of our different 
societies make it mandatory that women 
have equal representation in all offices and 
committees, and, unless otherwise impos- 
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sible, that a woman delegate be sent to the 
conventions. 

A highly instructive exhibit was 
provided in connection with this con- 
vention. The Food Products Associ- 
ation had an exhibit of their products. 
A pyramid of several hundred cans of 
co-operative milk was displayed. Ex- 
hibits of the Union Record, the Equi- 
ty Printing Company, the Trades 
Union Bank, the Co-operative Jew- 
elers, the Wholesale Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, the Consumers' Association of 
Seattle, Auto Mechanics Co-operative 
Association, and publications of the 
Co-operative League of America were 
displayed. Wall charts g^ve graphic 
pictures of the growth of the Move- 
ment. Bookkeeping forms and report 
blanks used by the Pacific Co-opera- 
tion League and other societies were 
shown. A co-operative employees' 
association was formed. 

While there is much co-operative 
enthusiasm in this district the move- 
ment about Seattle has grown so rap- 
idly that it has not been sufficiently 
stabilized. There has been much prop- 
aganda for Co-operation, but not 
enough solid educational work. The 
importance of efficient bookkeeping 
and accounting has not been ade- 
quately realized. 

It IS obvious that the need in 
Seattle is more education. The State 
Central Council of Women's Co-oper- 
ative Leagues may prove to be the 
organization to do this work. 

The wholesale now started in Se- 
attle should be of great economic help 
provided that it is controlled by the 
local societies; and furthermore pro- 
vided that the wholesale is conducted 
in the interest of the societies and not 
the societies in the interest of the 
wholesale. 

SEMINAR ON CX)-OPERATION 

The ' Co-operative League of Amer- 
ica will conduct a seminar on Co-oper- 
ation in New York, beginning Tues- 
day, February 10th, and continuing 
for two months. Sessions will be held 
every Tuesday evening at 8 o'clock. 
The course will be similar to that 
given last year under the auspices of 
the Workers' University. 



The place of meeting will be the 
New York School of Social Work, 106 
East 22nd Street. 

Subjects: Historic background, the 
modem movement, distribution and 
production, banking, insurance, hous- 
ing, recreations, education, practical 
problems, and the philosophy of Co- 
operation. Admission free. 



COMMITTEE ON ILLUSTRAT- 
ED LECTURES 

In recognition of the fact that mo- 
tion pictures and illustrated lectures 
are fast taking a leading part in edu- 
cational, labor and social circles and 
that the Co-operative Movement in 
America must likewise use this means 
of spreading its great human message 
it was decided at the Annual Meeting 
of the League to create a committee 
to handle the matter in all its details. 

The committee calls on all estab- 
lished societies and individual Co- 
operators to aid in this work. It is in- 
tended in the first place to prepare 
stereopticon lectures, composed of a 
number of slides with a printed book- 
let giving the necessary historical in- 
formation. 

These lectures will then be loaned 
out to co-operative societies, organ- 
izing groups, community centers, 
churches and union meetings. 

The immediate need is for photo- 
graphs of buildings owned or leased 
by societies, factories, interiors and 
exteriors. 

Every established society should 
have at least one exterior and one in- 
terior picture at the service of the 
movement. 

Other subjects and suggestions 
which might be of service in prepar- 
ing lectures will be gladly received 
and most carefully considered. 

Address Committee on Illustrated 
Lectures and Motion Pictures, Co* 
operative League of America, 2 West 
13th Street, New York, N. Y. 



INDEX FOR CO-OPERATION, 
VOL. V. 

An index for Co-operation, Vol. V, 
1919, will be sent to subscribers free 
of charge upon request. ^^ t 
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FOR NATIONAL UNITY 

Eveiywhere new Co-operative so- 
cieties are forming. 

Everywhere Co-operative leaders 
and organizers are finding out that 
their work does not succeed unless 
the members understand Co-opera- 
tion. 

In no country in Europe has Co- 
operation made great progress until 
its educational work has been united 
in a central organization. In this 
country a centralization is needed to 
educate the members, the managers 
and the public in the successful meth- 
ods and principles of Co-operation. 

The Co-operative League of Amer- 
ica exists to meet this need. It urges 
all true co-operative societies to join 
it, to use the League, and to direct 
the League by their voting member- 
ship. 

The National Convention of 1918 
and the District Conventions of 1919 
passed resolutions urging all societies 
to join the League and designating 
the League as the central union. 

The League exists to do the work 
today that every Co-operator knows 
must be done. Co-operative educa- 
tion must reach every existing Co- 
operative society and every group 
planning to form a Co-operative so- 
ciety, if Co-operation is to progress 
on a sound and lasting basis. 

Pending the next national conven- 
tion the membership fee for societies 
has been fixed at one dollar. 



FARMERS, LABOR LEADERS 

AND CO-OPERATORS HOLD 

CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 

In November there was held in 
Chicago a joint conference of various 
labor organizations, farmers' associa- 
tions and Co-operative societies. 
Samuel Gompers, who had been in- 
vited to represent the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, sent an expression 
of his sympathy for the Co-operative 
Movement and his regrets at being 
unable to be present. 

A resolution was passed calling a 
Co-operative Convention for Febru- 
ary 13, 1920, to be held in Chicago, 



SHIPYARD WORKERS IN SAN 

FRANCISCO ORGANIZE FOR 

CO-OPERATION 

Much pains were taken to "settle" 
the shipyard workers' strike at San 
Francisco, Cal., last summer; and like 
every^ strike ''settlement" under the 
capitalist system it was temporary 
and futile. Strikes do not stay settled 
these days. But while the arbitrators 
failed, the co-operators succeeded, 
because Co-operation is not occupied 
in attempts to keep alive a tottering 
economic system. 

The shipyard operators having fail- 
ed to live up to their contract with the 
various unions, caused their workers 
to go on strike. The possibility that 
the strike would last for some time to 
come was looked into and ways and 
means had to be found to make the 
available funds in the hands of the 
strikers reach as far as possible. 

The Molders and Machinists got to- 
gether to outline a plan of defense and 
called in other striking unions in or- 
der to establish a commissary depart- 
ment. The Consumers' Co-operative 
League of San Francisco, which had 
been organized with the help of the 
Co-operative League of America, was 
called upon, and within two weeks a 
store was opened. It proved that the 
store was a very necessary factor and 
many strikers made use of this oppor- 
tunity to lay in their supplies. After 
two days of operation a remarkable 
decline was noticed in the prices of 
staple groceries, especially in the 
Mission district, where the store is 
located. Thus, not only did the strik- 
ers gain by their experiment, but the 
outside public also was benefited. 

Twenty different unions subscribed 
$12,000. 

The preliminary work, and a good 
deal of the regular routine of busi- 
ness, is done gratuitously by the 
active promoters of this movement. 
And although in the beginning the 
markets were practically closed to 
the co-operators, their trade soon was 
sought for by the different competing 
interests. Everything was done to 
discredit this store, but the workers 
remained loyal. 
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The work done by these men in 
their desire to serve labor in their 
struggle against the profiteering class 
has been tremendous. 

The co-operation of an established 
shoe repair shop was secured, which 
enabled the strikers to cut prices from 
25 to 30 per cent. 

A. F. Walther, the secretary, reports 
that the daily business done by the 
store has averaged over $2,000. 

As is the case in such emergency 
organizations, to meet strike condi- 
tions, strictly Rochdale principles are 
riot applied ; but the educational value 
to the workers in conducting their 
own business co-operatively is never 

lost. 

THE TRI-STATE SUCCEEDING 

Good news comes of the healthy re- 
construction that is going on in the 
Tri-State Wholesale Society at Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Although the problems 
were difficult, the societies are taking 
up each question with resolute deter- 
mination to have things right. The 
report of the reorganization commit- 
tee, it is hoped, will be ready for pub- 
lication next month. It will contain 
valuable information for the guidance 
of other societies. 

BRITISH CO-OPERATORS JOIN 

LABOR IN ERECTING 

MEMORIAL 

In commemoration of the many 
members of organized labor who fell 
as soldiers during the war, the last 
British Trade Union Congress decided 
to erect in London a huge Labor Hall. 
A new feature to this plan has just 
now developed. The Co-operative 
Movement recently made plans for 
the establishment of a big hotel and 
restaurant, with general stores and 
staff offices, and this is to be com- 
bined with the memorial building of 
the Labor organizations. Each move- 
ment will subscribe $1,500,000 toward 
the building fund. The building is to 
be a general rallying point and head- 
quarters of the general Labor Move- 
ment in Great Britain. Another feat- 
ure will be a college in which the 
historjr, principles and methods of co- 
operative enterprise are to be taught. 



SEVENTY CO-OPERATORS IN 
BELGIAN PARLIAMENT 

The general trend of things in 
Europe is illustrated by the election 
of seventy co-operators to the Belgian 
Parliament at the elections on No- 
vember 16th. This is a triumph for 
democracy. This is the first election 
in which universal suffrage has been 
granted to all citizens over twenty- 
one years of age. The seventy co- 
operators are members of the Labor 
Party. 

At the Annual Co-operative Con- 
gress at Ghent a program was drawn 
up. It was upon this program that 
these candidates were elected. Its 
principal points are as follows: Free 
trade; legislation against speculation 
and monopolies; the national owner- 
ship of the sugar refineries; the open- 
ing out of credit in Co-operation; the 
organization of the teaching of co- 
operation and co-operative training; 
the representation of co-operative so- 
cieties in the council dealing with so- 
cial affairs; and international commis- 
sions for the production and the dis- 
tribution of wheat, sugar, cotton, 
wool,, iron and meat. 

Victor Serwy states that all of 
these seventy men are members of 
co-operative societies and nearly all of 
them occupy or have occupied admini- 
strative or executive positions in their 
societies. Among them is Edouard 
Anseele, Emile Vandervelde, Joseph 
Wauters, Louis Bertrand, and H. 
Leonard. 

This is a great victory for the 
people. But now arises the question 
as to how truly co-operative are these 
seventy men. Many of them stand 
for government ownership of things 
which co-operators themselves could 
administer. While in all of these 
cases, government ownership is better 
for the people than private ownership 
still co-operative ownership is still 
better. 

This is a question which the Move- 
ment now faces. In Great Britain the 
co-operators are demanding national- 
ization of the coal mines, while their 
societies have already gone into the 
ownership of their own coal mines. 
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HOW THEY DO IT 

AT FORTUNA, CALIFORNIA 

We have gone over the "top" here and 
also put in a branch store at Hydesville. 

It was the literature I got from the Co- 
operative League of America that helped 
do the trick. 

Thanks for all your help and good ad- 
vice in the past. 

We opened our store for business Oct. 
4, with 200 members, and there has been 
something doing every minute since. The 
little Ford truck is kept so busy that it 
only touches the high spots once in a 
while. Mr. Applegate is our manager and 
with the help of two clerks have been 
able to take care of the wants of the 
people. We took your advice and got Mr. 
Ames, President of the P. C. L. He was 
here at the opening and gave us a fine 
address. Also Mr. Brubaker, manager of 
the Hollister Rochdale Store, gave us a 
short talk. In ten minutes we raised 
$4,500 to pay for the building that is to be 
our Co-operative home. 

The picnic in the park was a huge suc- 
.cess and will be remembered by all. We 
went back to the store and had our pic- 
tures taken. Our hay and grain store in 
the same building is also open to the 
public. We intend to put in a meat 
market soon, also a clothing and shoe de- 
partment. The front rooms upstairs will 
be rented for office purposes. We will 
have a reading room, also a room to hold 
our meetings. Some changes had to be 
made in the building. About 25 carpenters 
and helpers gave one day's work to help 
put the store in shape. 

Ferndale and Loleta, two villages near 
by, are getting members and will open 
there stores soon. 

Mr. Johnson, of the Co-operative Dairy- 
men's Association of California, is here 
organizing the cows. In the near future 
we expect to see one of the largest co- 
operative creameries located here in Eel 
River Valley. 

Co-operation has put the "Hum" into 
Humboldt county. 

If the people have as much courage to 
stick as they had to start out, we shall 
never know what the word failure is up 
here in this part of the world. 

Our store is doing about $500 business 
each day. Some of the other stores are 
offering stuff cheap, but I haven't heard 
of any of our members doing any scabbing 

yet. 

I believe that this paying cash as we go 
is one of the best things that ever hap- 
pened. Why not get the habit of paying 
ahead instead of behind? 

We are planning to start a co-operative 
night school or Sunday school soon where 
Co-operation will be taught free to all. 
Frank C. Page. 
Fortuna, Cal. 



AT ST. MARIES, IDAHO 

I would like to write you a few lines 
about our store in St. Maries, Idaho. 

We do not belong to the national or- 
ganization yet, but some of us are looking: 
that way and at another time I would like 
to write more fully along that line. 

For a number of years the workers of 
our city felt that we should have a store 
of our own, but nothing was done until 
about the first of May this year, when one 
of those "agitators" got busy — result: a 
co-operative store with 100 paid up mem- 
bers at $25.00 per share. 

We rented one of the biggest stores in 
the city, bought a new automobile truck 
and hired a "live wire" to manage the 
business. 

The leading groceryman in town said 
our truck would soon be for sale. Now 
it delivers more groceries at more homes 
than any other delivery in town. 

One groceryman nearly across the 
street from us said, "That Bolshevik store 
will not last long." He took the count 
about the first round, as we had been in 
business scarcely a month when he closed 
his doors. 

We opened up about the middle of June. 
The first month's business was $4,500, next 
month over $5,000. The first week of the 
third month we sold $2,000 worth of 
goods and added one more clerk to our 
force. 

Considering there are three other gro- 
cery stores in the city, we think we have 
done well as there are only about 250O 
people in the town. Practically no one in 
the town ever heard of the Rochdale plan, 
but now outside towns are sending for 
copies of our by-laws and some of the 
"best people" are trading at our store. 
One thing we need very much and that is 
a wholesale store. Charles Leavitt. 



DEMOCRACY WEIGHTIER THAN 

GRAVITATION IS OPINION OF 

JAPANESE 

The Co-operative convention at Seattle 
received the following telegram of con- 
gratulation from the Japanese Labor 
Fraternity of Salt Lake City, Utah: 

"We held committee meeting tonight 
and passed resolution to send wire con- 
gratulation to successful convention on 
eve of thanksgiving. Your ancestors 
liberty seekers gave you uncompromising- 
example after bitter struggle and subdued 
difficulties. WHY THEIR DESCEND- 
ANTS CANT? You the co-operators 
destined to go over Rockies with the un- 
daunted courage shown by Mayflower 
people. Don't falter. Democratic distrib- 
ution of public needs has more weight 
than gravitation law and your devotion to 
the cause will illuminate co-operative 
history forever. «y. Nishimura, 

"Secretary Japanese Labor Fraternity.'^ 
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VITAL ISSUES 



OUR COUNTRY 

We Co-operators love our country. 
Many of us were born here. Some of 
us represent long lines of American 
ancestry, and the lives of our fathers 
are woven in its history. Many of us 
have come here to make it the home 
and the land of our choice. We pre- 
fer it to any other. That is the 
reason we are here. We love its 
great sweeps of fertile fields, its hills, 
its forests, its rivers, the blue sky 
which covers it, and the quiet stars 
which adorn its heaven by night. 

But above all we love its people. 
For their sakes we wish that life in 
. this land may be full of sweetness and 
joy. We desire that their children 
shall be born into a society which 
shall treat them with justice, and in 
which they shall enjoy the largest 
measure of freedom. We want life 
for all to be full and splendid. 

We want for all of our fellow citi- 
zens the means to be healthy and 
g^lad, to perform service and to receive 
the rewards 6f an appreciative so- 
ciety, to have ample opportunities for 
expression, and to find the great 
satisfaction in performing services 
for all. 

We desire that the young shall be 
the special objects of concern. 

We love our country and its people 
so much that we resent the employ- 
ment in its industries of tender chil- 
dren who should be at school or at 
play. We cherish so fondly the high 
ideals of our fathers which are written 
in our Declaration of Independence, 
in our Constitution, and in our statute 
laws, that we are offended that this 
fair land of ours is blackened with 
slums, the squalor of poverty, the 
filth of prostitution, dishonest men in 
high places, and idle ones enjoying 
the parlor of luxury while useful 



men die in the garret of want. We 
are happy that these things do not 
dominate our land, but we desire that 
each and all of these wrongs shall be 
blotted out and not one remain. 

We resent the fact that a few of 
great wealth and influence have 
usurped the power which should be 
in the hands of all of the people. We 
wish equality before the law restored, 
even unto the humblest, also the free- 
dom of expression and assemblage, 
the inviolability of the home, the 
right of petition, and the right of 
asylum from evil pursuit 

We love our country and its people 
so much that we desire that a chance 
to earn a decent living shall at all 
times be accessible for all. We want 
that our officials shall be wise and 
just to the end that they shall cease 
to cast people in prison for the ideas 
they hold. We need the benefit of 
the thoughts of all, even of those who 
disagree with us, for we know that 
the world moves on and that every 
new and good social idea is first held 
by an unpopular minority. 

We Co-operators are occupied in 
spreading the knowledge of means 
whereby the people in voluntary or- 
ganization majr produce and dis- 
tribute for their own use the things 
they need. By these means, life is 
made more abundant and self-help 
and mutual aid are substituted for 
strife. 

Our mission is to increase our love 
for this country and its people, by 
making them more lovable. 

We wish for the peoples of all lands 
the same zeal for the good of their 
countries as we cherish for ours. May 
the only competition which we en- 
courage be, not the competition for 
wealth, but the competition for ex- 
cellence. And as we perfect our- 
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selves may we reach out across the 
seas with brotherly aid to those 
whom we have exceljed, just as we 
desire that they who have surpassed 
us in the excellence of their accom- 
plishments and justice shall render in 
like manner aid to us. 
» May Co-operators with these ideals 
for our country multiply and become 
so strongs that it shall never stand for 
wrong either to its own citizens or to 
the citizens of other lands; and thus 
may its flag be the symbol of justice 
and humanity. 



LABOR'S RELATION TO THE 
CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE 

The United States has been the grave- 
yard of Co-operative societies. Every 
conceivable mistake .that could be made 
by well-meaning people has been made. 
As a result of autopsies on dead socie- 
ties the League has discovered thirty- 
two causes of death. Most of these fail- 
ures can be covered by the one general 
cause — lack of Co-operative education. 

The failure of societies is very ex- 
pensive. Labor has to bear the burden. 
Every failure retards the Labor Move- 
ment. The League is every day not only 
guiding societies in the right path and 
seeing them succeed, but every day it is 
informing groups of workers that they 
are on the wrong track and predicting 
their failure unless they change their 
course; and our predictions sadly al- 
ways come true. 

Co-operation is moving forward so 
,fast and Labor is so zealous for its 
advancement that now a new danger 
threatens. An idea is spreading tfiat 
Co-operation can be made to succeed by 
virtue of the magnitude of the under- 
taking. One Labor group is not only 
starting stores but it is buying factories 
and planning to organize new factories 
to supply its wants. They know that the 
British Movement has factories; and 
why not we? They are not stopping to 
learn that back of these British factories 
are fifty years of education and twenty- 
five years of experience before the first 
was started. 

This is serious business. Let us make 
no mistake. In the first place the magni- 
tude of a co-operative undertaking can- 



not guarantee its success. It is just as 
easy — ^and easier — for a million-dollar 
venture to fail as for a thousand-dollar 
venture. All co-operative imdertakings 
in this country Uiat started big have 
failed. > The New England Protective 
Union, the Knights of Labor, and many 
groups have attempted big things in Co- 
operation. They had the money, the 
people, the need, the enthusiasm and 
the self-sacrificing devotion. They failed 
because they neglected education and 
the necessary tedinical knowledge. 

Co-operative societies cannot be de' 
veloped any faster than people can be 
trained to run them. 

Labor must not make the mistake to 
think that if it has the money it can hire 
the enemies of labor to run its co-opera- 
tive enterprises and make them succeed. 
Labor must train itself to do it. That is 
the only way. 

Two kinds of training are necessary. 
Managers and executives must be devel- 
oped. And the whole membership of the 
society must be educated to understand 
the simple meaning and methods of Co- 
operation. 

There is no short cut. This has to be 
done by education. 

The Movement has now been going 
forward all over the face of the earth 
for seventy-five years. Three-quarters 
of a century can develop much informa- 
tion. And it has. Co-operation is now 
standardized. It is no longer guess- 
work. Experience is the best teacher. 
It has shown which methods succeed 
and which fail. No group of people 
should venture upon the perilous con- 
flict against the old capitalistic system 
in busmess without having in hand this 
information. It is the precious heritage 
of the past. Men have bought it and 
paid for it with pain and suffering. We 
are worse than fools if we are not 
guided by it. 

Until the Co-operative League of 
America was started there was no cen- 
tral organization on a national scale 
equipped to give information freely to 
all on the practical details of Co-opera- 
tion. The League has made it possible 
for any group of workers to get the 
standardized instructions and advice on 
Co-operative methods at any time. Its 
pamphlets cover all that, is essential for 
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success. These have been created by 
trained workers. 

During the past two years it has sent 
out in response to requests 500,000 
pieces of literature. At the present time 
these are going out at the rate of 
500,000 pieces a year. 

The League receives on an average 
10,000 letters a year asking for advice 
and help. 

During 1919 over 1,000 requests for 
information were received from socie- 
ties starting stores, and answered. 

During 1919 two hundred meetings 
were addressed by speakers supplied by 
the League. 

A news service is sent out every two 
weeks to the Labor press. 

In the past year thirty special articles 
on Co-operation written by the League 
staff have been published in Labor 
magazines aside from other magazines. 
^ Five thousand copies of the Asso- 
ciated Magazine published by the 
Leagfue's News Bureau each month 
supplies societies with a local paper 
for their members. The circulation of 
the magazine Co-operation has been 
increased 500 per cent in two years. 

The League organized, and carried 
through, the First Nationsd Co-opera- 
tive Convention in 1918, and published 
the transactions in a single volume; it 
conducted a series of district conven- 
tions last year; and in the Fall of 19M 
will call a second National Convention. 

Through an extensive news collecting 
service the League receives information 
of every new Co-operative undertaking 
started in the United States. To each 
of these new groups a letter of advice 
and instruction along with some litera- 
ture is sent. There is an average of 
two a day of these prospective socie- 
ties reached. 

In the office of the League one person 
on full time is constantly occupied send- 
ing out literature in response to re- 
quests. Two persons are fully occupied 
answering inquiries and giving advice. 

The League is a clearing house for 
Co-operative information. It puts people 
and groups in the same localities in com- 
mumcation with one another. It compiles 
the only existing list of American socie- 
ties and keeps up-to-date records of the 
causes of failure. It collects informa- 



tion concerning fraudulent and spurious 
enterprises and gives warning against 
them. 

Educational committees are organ- 
ized. Lantern slides and motion pic- 
ture films on Co-operation are brought 
out. Co-operative plays are encouraged. 

The vast bulk of this service is done 
for Labor and Trade Union groups. No 
charge is made for this advisory and 
educational work. It is given freely. 
The League has nothii^ to sell but the 
literature which it publishes and that is 
distributed at less than cost. 

The League aims to be the central 
educational union of all true Co-opera- 
tive societies in the United States. It 
does not inaugurate nor is it responsible 
for Co-operative business enterprises, 
either retail or wholesale. 

The League is entirely independent 
of business undertakings. It maintains 
this position of independence in order 
to be free to educate, to guide, or to 
criticise if need be the growing co-oper- 
ative movement, for the purpose of 
establishing the highest standards in its 
methods and ideals. 

^ The national and sectional conven- 
tions of the past two years have recog- 
nized the League as the national educa- 
tional institution. It is recognized by 
the International Alliance as the organi- 
zation which connects American Co-op- 
eration with the rest of the world. 

The workers in the office of the 
League all contribute their services free 
of charge, or are paid not more than 
one-half of what their services are 
worth from a commercial standpoint. 
They are doing this as a loyal contribu- 
tion to a great cause. 

The League only asks that all true 
Co-operative societies should join it and 
give it their support. 

In this work Labor has a great oppor- 
tunity. Next to the Trade Union 
Movement todav nothing is so important 
to Labor as the Co-operative Move- 
ment. Labor should not accept this serv- 
ice free. The Labor Movement of the 
United States should take over this re- 
sponsibility and constitute the Co-oper- 
ative League of America its official ed- 
ucational agency and back it with its 
full financial support. ^ j 
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THE GREAT NEED 

The Co-operative Movement in the 
United States has reached a critical 
point. The interest in Co-operation is 
everywhere aroused. The working 
people from one end of the country to 
the other acclaim the need of forming 
Co-operative organizations. Experience 
teaches that there is a wrong way and a 
right way to go about it. The pressing 
need now is for people who are trained, 
with knowledge and . experience, who 
can guide this great Movement. 

The Co-operative League of America 
has collected the standardized informa- 
tion and made it available for all. If 
brought tpi societies and applied this 
standardized information guarantees 
their success. 

The people who would give their lives 
to the Co-operative Movement are avail- 
able. They want to come into it, and 
work for it. 

To bring together these forces and set 
them working for hiunanity is the great 
need 

Here is a program of action which 
shows how it can be^ done. 

Already there exists a splendid array 
of material, men and women, who are 
trained and experienced in Co-opera- 
tion. These should be taken out of their 
limited fields where they are acting as 
store managers, organizers, buyers, and 
•directors, and made District Advisers. 

In order to supply the growing need 
for organizers, store managers and 
teachers, a School of Co-operation 
should be started. 

This plan provides for: — 
I. The use of available educational 
material. 

II. The training of new material. 

I. THE U[SE OF AVAILABLE 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 

In providing for the use of material 
now available, the countnr should be 
divided into ten districts. Each (district 
contains from three to five states. These 
districts would be designated as follows : 
DISTRICTS 

1. New England States. 

2. Middle Atlantic States. 

3. Middle Eastern States. 

4. Central States. 



5. South Eastern States. 

6. South Central States. 

7. Pacific States. 

& North Western States. 
9. Western States. 
10. Northern States. 
There are in each of these districts- 
jnen who are highly capable of serving 
as District Advisers. They are per-r 
sonally known to be trained and tried. 
DISTRICT ADVISERS 

District Advisers should be expe- 
rienced Co-operators. They should have- 
been store managers, organizers or 
teachers of Co-operative administra- 
tion. They should be familiar espe- 
cially with bookkeeping and account- 
ing. They should be able to instruct 
store managers in these matters, and 
to discuss before societies the general 
questions of administration. 

A District Adviser should be ap- 
pointed in each of the ten districts. A 
salary and traveling expenses adequate 
for his needs should be paid. Part or all 
of this expense may be defrayed by the 
local societies, but it! should be jguaran- 
teed by a central organization. 

FUNCTIONS OF DISTRICT 
ADVISERS 

1. Establish a central headquarters, to 
which appeals may be made for 
help. 

2. Collect a list of all Co-operative 
societies in his district. 

3. Collect copies of by-laws, reports, 
and other information concerning 
societies. 

4. Learn name,/ location and circum- 
stances of societies which have 
recently failed. Sufficient informa- 
tion should be secured to assign ra 
cause for the failure. 

5. Meet with groups desiring to start 
societies and give the necessary in- 
structions. 

6. Visit established societies which are 
conducting eponomic enterprises. 
Such visits should be made espe- 
cially to societies which are strug- 
glinjgf with unsolved problems, so- 
cieties (which are violating some of 
the essential principles, and societies 
needing advice in some specific 
matter. ^ ^ 
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7. Examine the books and accounting 
methods, demonstrate and install a 
model system of bookkeeping and 
accounting. 

8. Standardize store administration. 

9. Confer on delivery methods, routes 
and costs. 

10. Advise on credit problems. 

11. Organize meetings, lectures, enter- 
tainments, and visits to nearby 
societies. 

12. Work for adequate state and federal 
laws on Co-operation. 

13. Show societies how to increase 
their membership and capital. 

14. Advise store societies in matters 
of expansion, establishing new 
departments, and organizing such 
additional enterprises as laun- 
dries, bakeries, baAks, coal yards, 
theaters, medical services, schools 
and productive plants. 

II. THE TRAINING OF NEW 
MATERIAL 

In the training of new material there 
•should be three classes of students : 

1. Pay Students— Course $100. 

2. Scholarship Students — Course free. 

3. Fellowship Students — Course free, 
and allowance of $15 per week or 
$375 for the course of six months, 
to pay living expenses. 

A study course of six months should 
be given at an educational center. This 
should consist of lectures, reading, and 
discussions. It can be given partly in 
connection with some established insti- 
tution. Emphasis should be placed on 
the following subjects: 

A. PRELIMINARY STUDY-COURSE 

(a) History, with especial reference 
to the history of Labor and the prole- 
tariat. 

(b) Bookkeeping and accounting. 

(c) Business principles and banking. 

(d) Principles of economics. 

(e) Co-operation: 

1. Pre-Co-operative era; approaches to 
Co-operation; early attempts in Co- 
operation. 

2. Rochdale period; Co-operation in 
Great Britain. 

3. Belgium, France, Italy, Central 
Europe, Denmark, Scandinavia, 
Asia, Japan, Russia, Australia, New 



Zealand, Africa, South and Central 
America, Canada, United States. 

4. Consumers' and Producers' Co-oper- 
ation — Distinctions. 

5. Banking, Insurance, Housing, Re- 
creations, Laundry, Baking, Medical 
Care. 

6. Other fields entered by Co-operation. 

7. Practical Problems: Organization, 
education, store management, busi- 
ness administration, bookkeeping 
and accounting. 

8. Philosophy aiS Ethics of Co-opera- 
tion; Internationalism; Co-operation 
as an agency for industrial and inter- 
national peace. 

B. PRACTICAL FIELD TRAINING 

After the six months of preliminary 
study-course students should go to the 
centers in the ten districts in which are , 
societies where training can be given. 
There they would be under the tutelage 
of the District Advisers. Arrange- 
ments have already been made by the 
Co-operative Lea^e of America with a 
number of societies to receive student 
apprentices. Co-operative centers of the 
ten districts are at — 

1. Fitchburg, Mass. 

2. New York, N. Y. 

3. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

4. Danville, 111. 

5. Miami, Fla, 

6. .Guthrie, Okla. 

7. San Francisco, Cal. 

8. Seattle, Wash. 

9. Fort Scott, Kansas. 
10. Superior, Wis. 

The students to report to the District 
Advisers and accept employment as 
assistant in a Co-operative enterprise. 
They should be paid by the local society 
$10 a wedc for services. Fellowship 
students to receive $5 a week extra 
from Fellowship Fund when working 
for local societies, and $15 a week and 
traveling expenses when acting as As- 
sistant District Adviser. 

Student Activities 

Clerk in Retail Store. 
Delivery Clerk. 
Cashier. 
Bookkeeper. 
Clerk in Bakery. 
Qerk in Laundry. 
Clerk in Wholesale. 
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Clerk in Bank. 
Local Educarional Director. 
Recreational Director. 
Acting Store Manager. 
Assistant District Adviser. 

EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 

Supervising and carrying on the edu- 
cational work (I and II) should be an 
Educational Director located at the edu- 
cational center where the preliminary 
study course is given. 

He should supervise the work of the 
District Advisers. They should make 
their reports to him. 

He should give some of the training 
course (II-A), and provide for such as 
he does not give. 

He should be a person of broad cul- 
tural understanding of the Co-operative 
Movement. 

BUDGET 

MAXIMUM BUDGET 

10 District Advisers: 
$2,400, salary 
1,500, travel expenses. $39,000.00 
20 Fellowship Students, first 

six months 7,500.00 

20 Fellowship Students, sec- 
ond six months: 

Weekly pay $2,500.00 

Travel and pay as 
Assistant Ad- 
visers 1,000.00 3,500.00 

1 Educational Director... 3,000.00 

Total $53,000.00 

EXPERIMENTAL BUDGET (MINIMUM) 

Three, instead of 10, District 
Advisers $11,700.00 

1,000 Students given Corre- 
spondence Courses in His- 
tory, Economics and Co- 
operation 1,800.00 

Educational Director 2,500.00 

Total $16,000.00 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Co-operative League of America 
knows where the people are who would 
constitute this course. What is needed 
is the money to carry it outt 

If this program could be put in oper- 



ation it would produce more funda- 
mental and lasting results for good than 
any other economic movement costing 
one hundred times the amount. 

The workers during the past year 
have paid fully $100,000,000 for strikes 
which cannot solve Labor's problem. 
The $53,000 called for in this educa- 
tional budget would in the end give 
substantial and concrete results. 

So keenly does the League feel the 
need of this educational work that it has 
begun already by placing a technical 
adviser at work in the Central States. 
It has also arranged to give a course of 
instruction in New York free to all who 
wish to take it. 

Here at least is a program of actioiu 

Of all the funds expended in the 
United States, running into the millions, 
for welfare work, surveys, and investi- 
gations, for strikes, for propaganda of 
radicalism, for suppression of radical- 
ism, and for general amelioration of bad 
conditions, none is capable of doing for 
humanity as much as this simple plan. 

Of the ultimate success of the Labor 
Movement there 'can be no doubt. But 
Labor needs Co-operation. And the 
sound development of Co-operation 
must rest on education. 

J. P. Warbasse. 



SEMINAR ON CO-OPERATION 

The Co-operative League of Amer- 
ica will conduct a seminar at the New 
York School of Social Work, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, every Tuesday 
evening at 8 o'clock, beginning Feb- 
ruary 10th. 



READERS, DO YOUR BIT 

The increased development of the 
Co-operative Movement in this country 
has encouraged the League to extend 
its news service. We are trying to work 
up a list of daily newspapers which are 
willing to print news items, or even 
short articles, on Co-operation. Are 
there any such papers in your town, or 
in your state? If you think, or know, 
that the daily paper you read would wel- 
come such matter, please send in the 
information. 
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CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 



THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT IN INDIA 

By Dr. U. N. Guha, 

Butte, Montana 



The co-operative movement, on 
modem lines, is making headway and 
keeping pace with other movements in 
India. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems is how to advance it still further. 
The British government always looks 
suspiciously on any movement lest it 
become a political factor; it is apt to 
impose restrictive laws to check the 
growth of every movement which comes 
spontaneously from the people. This 
does not only apply to the Co-opera- 
tive Movement, but to other move- 
ments which are educational. Not only 
is this done from a fear of competition 
by the people against Government 
enterprises, but from a fear that a gen- 
eral awakening of the people to their 
strength will weaken the Government. 

A glance at the year book of India, 
published at the instance of the Gov- 
ernment, clearly shows this fact, but at 
the same time throws dust in the eyes 
of the reader. For therein is shown 
that it is the Government alone which 
takes initiative in organizing certain 
lines of co-operative work, particularly 
rural co-operative credit banks. This 
is perhaps true; but because only those 
enterprises which are sponsored by the 
Government are wholly successful be- 
cause they alone meet with no opposi- 
tion and no official strangulation. 

The rural co-operative credit banks 
are organized on the German system. 
They nuftiber many thousands and their 
crecUts amount to many millions. To a 
superficial observer, this sotmds re- 
markable; but with careful t)bservation 
and study, the most vicious motives will 
be revealed. The whole idea and in- 
tention is not to further the Co-oper- 
ative Movement, but to control the 
surplus wealth of the rural dwellers, 
who form the bulk of the population. 
Furthermore, most of the country folk 
are illiterate and ignorant of the out- 
side world, and can not see the designs 
of the foreign exploiter. They could 



not help themselves to any extent if 
they did. But the control pf the move- 
ment is don^ with marvelous precision 
and scientific detail. Appropriate laws 
and regulations supplement the work 
of the various business concerns en- 
gaged in such endeavor. 

Besides the Government-organized 
co-operative movements, there are a 
few real undertakings of the people 
themselves. These are constantly labor- 
ing under suspicion and their work con- 
sequently hampered. Yet, in spite of 
these factors, eighty-four co-operative 
societies have teen formed and are 
working at the present time. These are 
organized, managed and furthered by 
the efforts of the people themselves. 
The Indian Pioneer Company, whose 
life is more than thirty-five years, and 
whose membership numbers more than 
ten thousand, came in existence in Cal- 
cutta, and has now gained a strong foot- 
hold in the country. It has a big cen- 
tral co-operative, and the public are 
supplied. It has advanced the cause of 
Co-operation both in theory and practice 
more generally and more effectively 
than is generally realized. 

Encouraged by such native endeavors, 
the people began to organize other 
works. The first step was to organize 
the Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance 
Society, Ltd., with an authorized cap- 
ital of one crore of rupees ($3,300,- 
000.00). The policy is fully subscribed 
by the public and the policy-holders 
have preference to it. It was organized 
in 1906, and during the last thirteen 
years has been able to issue so many 
policies, that there are now in force one 
and one-half times the authorized 
capital. This means tremendous suc- 
cess, and the people realize it. The head 
office of the society is in a business sec- 
tion of Calcutta, and was built at a cost 
of about ten lacs of rupees (more than 
half a million dollars), on a site facing 
three roads, and covers an acre of land. 
It is a six story, modem building, and 
brings in a return of 7% net on the 
total outlay. 

This society has now organized bran- 
ches all over the country and at the 
present time holds house properties in 
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Calcutta, Bombay, and Rangoon, worth 
about one and a half million dollars. 
The total funds invested amount to more 
than two and a half million dollars. It 
has started a modem house-building 
program for its members, and has al- 
ready built more than six hundred 
modem homes, disposing of them on 
the installment plan, thus affording an 
opportunity to the poorer people to own 
a modern home in exchange for house 
rent which they were formerly paying. 
The people get possession and title, sub- 
ject to the rules of the society, after the 
first payment. 

Another enterprise was undertaken 
by the people at the same time the Hin- 
dusthan Co-operative Society was 
started. This was the establishment of 
the Hindusthan Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., in Calcutta. It was organized and 
operated for about five years, but fin- 
ally failed. The cause of this gigantic 
failure was attributed to the influence 
of the alien business elements, operat- 
ing under the protection of the Govern- 
. ment, who saw in the Co-operative 
Movement a menace to their exploiting 
control. 

The Co-operative Movement has a 
tremendous field for development in 
India. Undoubtedly the most important 
phase of International Co-operation lies 
in the healthy growth of this movement 
and its success there. India produces 
practically everything needed for the 
necessities and comforts of life. The 
world looks wistfully for supplies which 
are not produced outside the borders of 
India. The land is so fertile that in 
some parts three distinct crops are 
raised from the same soil in one year. 
There are so many parasitic middlemen, 
however, that when the products of 
land and of manufacture come out of 
India, international co-operators have to 
pay an enormous price. 

In villages, the market system and the 
village community are essentially co- 
operative. Every kind of production, 
either from the land or of manufacture, 
is individual, and thus the people are 
free from industrial slavery. The land 
is fertile, the people are industrious, 
frugal and sober, yet they are chronic- 
ally poverty stricken. Why is this so? 
The reasons are two-fold. The intro- 



duction of applied science into the daily 
life of the people has caused a great 
upheaval in tne manner of production. 
The political oppression hinders the 
solution of this problem by the people 
and the help of world co-operators is 
lacking. Secondly, high taxation, direct 
and indirect, and the forcible introduc- 
tion of English-made goods into the 
country, after destroying native pro- 
duction, has made it impossible for the 
mass of people to meet expenses, con- 
sequently they are in constant debt. 
The situation is aggravated by the mer- 
chants who lend money three and four 
years in advance, in anticipation of 
crops from the small pieces of land 
owned by the peasants. These money 
lenders dictate their own price on the 
production, generally a tragically low 
one, and the debt-ridden peasant is 
forced to accept. The British Govern- 
ment knows the situation, but takes no 
action. In fact, its policy differs not in 
the least from that of the money lender ; 
by guaranteeing foreign investments, it 
also keeps the people in constant bond- 
age. It is to its interest to keep the 
masses in such a condition, that it can 
starve them into submission, or even 
death, when they become refractory. 
Under such circumstances, any effort on 
the part of the people to alter and bet- 
ter their condition is considered sedit- 
ious. 

Co-operation, with close interchange 
of thought and ideas with world co- 
operators, is the only hope to free the 
people of India, whose fragrance of 
thought and culture once pervaded the 
world. 

ON THE ECONOtMIC IMPOR- 
TANCE OF HONESTY 

By Professor V. Totomianz, 

Moscow, Russia. 



For a long time the science of politi- 
cal economy has given itself exclusively 
to the study of the principal factors of 
the social well being: work, nature, 
capital. Only a short time ago political 
economists begun to apply themselves 
to the study of the moral nature of the 
producer, and, at the same time, to the 
material conditions of production. It is 
in the course of these different studies 
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that the importance of morale as a 
creative source of well being -has been 
put into relief. 

The American economist, Professor 
Hadley, asserts even that no morally 
reprehensible act could possibly be 
economically profitable for the simple 
reason that the economic advantage that 
would spring from it would always re- 
main transitory. 

Boots, another English economist, 
tries to demonstrate that dishonesty, 
laziness, carelessness, and absence of 
moral discipline, make a man unworthy 
of whatever confidence may be be- 
stowed upon him; and for this reason 
totally deprive him of productive effi- 
cacity in the economic field; while 
scrupulous conscience, exactitude, moral 
equilibrium, etc., contain in themselves 
for the worker an effective value that 
must not certainly be appreciated less 
than physical strength and skilfulness. 

It is really possible to affirm that not 
one of all the creative faculties of well 
being possesses the first-rate importance 
that belongs to loyalty in the business- 
field. How is it possible for commerce 
and industry really to prosper and to 
develop themselves if they are not 
founded on confidence between the in- 
terested persons? The technical ac- 
complishments can not guarantee the 
prosperity of a nation, as long as hon- 
esty, loyalty and conscience do not con- 
stitute the real character of the pro- 
ducer and the distributor. 

A Russian economist. Prof. langol, 
illustrates by a series of examples the 
economic importance of honesty. In 
Switzerland, the relations between merT 
chant and buyer are essentially founded 
on mutual good faith. In most of the 
cases the interested people have no idea 
of asking for accounts, as credit is the 
natural atmosphere in which the affairs 
are treated. It belongs to the same or- 
der of ideas that a customer will never 
think of appropriating to himself or 
spoiling by carelessness an object which 
has been given to him on credit. The 
beautiful flower of service which makes 
life so agreeable, grows on the soil of 
such mutual confidence. There one 
feels at one's ease: honesty and loyalty 
form a sort of spiritual atmosphere that 
one breathes with the spontaneity of an 



instinct. A luxurious vegetation of vines 
with its golden fruit extends itself in 
the neighborhood of the little Swiss 
towns ; all along the roads, hidden by no 
gate from the enchanted eye, the fruit 
trees attest by their happy abundance, 
the goodness of nature and the industry 
of men. And why? Can this economic 
prosperity of a little nation be explained 
otherwise than by a moral sentiment, 
foimded on deep religious faith? The 
same honesty of the common people can 
be seen in the Scandinavian countries, 
in England and even in Gerpiany, with 
the exception of some great towns. 

The old time Russia presented a 
rather negative aspect in this relation. 
An example will illustrate its incon- 
veniences. Everyone knows that the 
aims of the refrigerating apparatus is 
to maintain an even temperature to 
keep the easily spoiled wares from be- 
coming rotten. And here was an ex- ^ 
pedient of the Russian egg exporters: 
to send in winter summer eggs of an 
inferior quality, making profits out of 
the notable increase of price and cal- 
culating on the incapacity of customers 
to see any diflference between refriger- 
ated and fresh eggs. As a result, the 
g^eat export houses of eggs in Russia, 
having become aware of this manoeuvre 
began to look with suspicion upon all 
Russian eggs in general and to prefer 
wares of other countries, to the great 
detriment of Russia. 

Another example was revealed in the 
eternal conflict between the control of 
the railways and the ticketless passen- 
gers. They were obliged in Russia to 
have recourse to a decree of the Min- 
istry of Commimications, promising to 
the train-conductors special premiums 
in proportion to the number of persons 
without tickets upon whom they coCild 
lay hands. But even these measures 
were not sufficient, and the budget of 
the railways suffered much from certain 
discrepancies which had their origin 
in the connivance between the feverish 
passengers' without tickets and the rail- 
way conductors. 

A Russian sociologist, Novikov, has 
established in his book on the causes of 
poverty the fact that humanity is los- 
ing fabulous sums, millions and even 
milliards of work-days, by virtue of the 
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unproductive work in the fight against 
disloyalty, deceiving, fraud, etc. What 
an advantage it would represent for 
humanity if this unproductive work 
would be replaced by some productive 
work. How much more agreeable and 
easy human life would become. The 
conclusion to which this sociologist ar- 
rives, makes really a great impression: 
a quarter of all the work of hiunanity 
is used up in the fight against dishon- 
esty and immorality of every sort. For 
if there were not so many elements 
poor in moral feeling, the productivity 
of humanity would be much greater 
and the poverty, which is the worst ill- 
ness from which it suflFers and against 
which all the eflforts of the legislator 
have been helpless till now, would see 
itself eradicated or, at least, very much 
attenuated. 

There are whole countries in the 
world that at this hour are closed to the 
enriching currents of work, because 
their population is on a too low moral 
scale to be able to rely on the factor 
of good faith, on conscience, on credit, 
etc. Such is, for instance, Soudan in 
Africa, a country very rich in re- 
sources, and where thrives robbery 
which renders a normal production al- 
most impossible. There is really no 
need to go so far, as even in Europe 
and in the civilized States there are some 
regions condemned to sterility, only be- 
cause of the low moral state of the 
population and of the indifference of 
the public powers in this condition. 

"An act of mutual kindness is still 
the best of affairs", says the great 
apostle of Italian co-operation, L. Luz- 
zati. And certainly, if agrictdture, in- 
dustry, and commerce would have been' 
organized on the basis of co-operation 
and solidarity, the result would be an 
enormous economy of productive ex- 
pense for the greatest benefit of human- 
ity. The efforts of the legislator have 
till now neglected, in a great part, the 
moral education of the nation. The 
teaching of morality in the elementary 
schools in France, in Japan, in Italy 
in some towns as in Reggio Emilia, can 
be very useful but it is not sufficient. 
The most important thing is that the 
younger part of a nation should be or- 



ganized on lines of social solidarity. No 
theoretic teaching is necessary in a co- 
operative organization. Co-operative so- 
cieties of young people would be a very 
effective means of education. The little 
co-operative societies between the 
scholars, still in their you^ age, have 
given tiie best results in France, Bel- 
gium and Russia, and deserve our best 
attention. 

The English proverb says that hon- 
esty is the best policy. Unfortunately 
actual life is far from responding to 
what men proclaim in their moments of 
moral lucidity. It is certain that the na- 
tion which will put that in action in the 
organization of her life will find herself 
economically victorious. 



THE PRACTICAL WISDOM OF 
ROY SHANKS 

"I think credit to members is one of 
the greatest violations of the funda- 
mentals of Co-operation. Recently I 
went into the accounts and showed 
the Board of Directors the loss of over 
a thousand dollars which we were 
figuring as a resource. We should 
warn all young societies against giv- 
ing credit." 

"Economy and system we need 
badly in the Movement. A visit to an 
A. and P. store or a Piggle Wiggle 
will demonstrate our weakness." 

"As to my visiting groups contem- 
plating organization, I would say, I 
should stay away until they are ready 
to open their store. Then we can step 
in and help them start it off right. But 
a young organization has many local 
orators and much enthusiasm that 
must first be spent before they get 
down to constructive work." 

"Dr. Warbasse makes a very telling 
statement in Co-operation relative to 
the chain stores. Even in Danville I 
believe the pooling of our four stores 
as close as they are together, is not 
developing the spirit of Co-operation 
that it would were they separate. I 
have suggested to the Board that the 
office of General Manager be abolish- 
ed and called the purchasing agentr 
and that each store manage itself." 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 



NEW PUBLICATIONS 

During the past six months the Co- 
operative League of America has 
published new, rewritten and revised 
editions of the following pamphlets: 

"The Story of Co-operation/' 

"The Consumers' Co-operative 
Movement in the United States," 

"Starting Right," 

"How to Start and Run a Co-oper- 
ative Store by the Rochdale Method." 

"A Model Constitution and By-laws 
for a Co-operative Society," 

"Recreation and Education in Co- 
operative Societies," 

"Principles and Aims of the Co- 
operative League," 

"Harmonizing Producers' and Con- 
sumers' Co-operation." 

"Co-operative House-building." 

"What is the Co-operative Move- 
ment?" 

CASH REGISTER OUT OF 
ORDER 

The manager of a store in Illinois 
has been sued by the society for 
shortage in his accounts. The testi- 
mony showed that while the defend- 
ant was manager the cash register 
was out of order and that "no accu- 
rate record of the receipts could be 
obtained from it." 

Here is a society in which the 
Board of Directors was out of order 
worse than the cash register. Cash 
registers do not stay wrong and per- 
mit a manager to get behind in his 
accounts unless there is something 
wrong with the society itself. 

Let it be repeated again and again 
that Co-operation cannot succeed un- 
less the members themselves feel and 
assume the responsibility and keep a 
constant oversight in the affairs of 
the society. The business cannot be 
left to a manager alone nor to any- 
body else. Co-operation means de- 
mocracy — not as a theory, but democ- 
racy in action. 



INDEX FOR VOL. V. 

An index for Co-operation, Vol. V, 
1919, will be sent to subscribers free 
of charge upon request. 



ANOTHER CAPITALISTIC 
HUMORIST 

The secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men has 
issued a statement to the effect that 
"there seems to be no place for co- 
operative enterprises in our commer- 
cial system. The co-operative store 
is an exotic in this country. When 
farmers or men of other crafts com- 
bine for the purpose of buying and 
selling merchandise for their own re- 
quirements, the. enterprise fails de- 
spite the attractiveness of the theory. 
The hope of saving by eliminating a 
class — the retailer — ^which has been 
found to be generally useful in the 
economic framework, is doomed from 
the start" 

MIDDLE WESTERN LABOR 
LEADERS PLAN WHOLE- 
SALE 

As the result of a preliminary con- 
ference held on October 13th by the 
officials of the state federations of la- 
bor of Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa, at Fort Scott, Kansas, a more 
general convention of labor organiza- 
tions was called together at the 
People's College, at Fort Scott, on 
December 8th and 9th, for the pur- 
pose of "formulating a successful, uni- 
form plan for the operation of co- 
operative enterprises, also forming a 
permanent organization for the sys- 
tematic advancement of the Co-oper- 
ative Movement." The call was sent 
to "all organizations of the A. F. of L., 
the four railroad brotherhoods, the 
Farmers' Equity Association, the 
Grange, and the Farmers' Educational 
and Co-operative Union of America. 

President Freeman, of the Kansas 
Federation of Labor, acted as chair- 
man. J. J. Sheppard, President of the 
People's College, at whose initiative 
the first conference was called, gave 
the welcoming address, and spoke 
very emphatically on getting the far- 
mers interested. Acting President 
Patterson, of the Missouri State Fed- 
eration of Labor, was also a speaker, 
and deplored the fact that the trade 
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unions had so far not been able to ac- 
complish everything for the workers. 
Co-operation, he believed, was needed 
to complete the work of the trade 
unions. This opinion was largely- 
shared by the rest of the speakers who 
addressed the ninety-eight delegates 
present. Manager Ash, of the People's 
Co-operative Store, of Fort Scott, told 
of the operations of his big enterprise, 
whose business some days exceeded 
$5,000 in volume, and never had 
dropped below $1,000 a day. He ad- 
vocated fixing shares at $50 each. His 
society now has 600 members. 

The final result of the convention 
was the organization of the American 
Co-operative Association, with the 
purpose of spreading Co-operative 
propaganda throughout the country 
and federating store societies into a 
wholesale. 

It was pointed out that the Co- 
operative League of America was al- 
ready the officially recognized edu- 
cational union of American co-oper- 
ative societies, and a resolution recog- 
nizing it as such by the convention 
was offered by one of the delegates, 
but died in committee, the reason 
given being that there were too many 
radicals in the Co-operative League of 
America, whereas the constitution of 
the American Co-operative Associa- 
tion forbids any criticism of the 
United States Government. 



CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 

The Eighteenth Annual California 
Convention will be held at Richmond, 
Cal, February 27, 28 and 29, 1920. 

This convention is organized by 
the Pacific Co-operative League, and 
promises to be full of practical inter- 
est. Not only are delegates welcome 
but all co-operators who can attend 
should find profit and inspiration in 
these three days of discussion of co- 
operative problems. 



WOMEN ORGANIZE FOR CO- 
OPERATION 

One of the results of the Co-oper- 
ative convention held last Thanks- 
gfiving in Seattle was the organization 
of a Women's Co-operative guild on 



a state-wide basis. Reports made to 
the assembled delegates showed con- 
clusively what a large part the women 
had had in the success of the Co-oper- 
ative movement throughout the state; 
that in many instances co-operative 
stores which had been started by the 
men, would have terminated in dis- 
mal failures, had not the women 
taken hold and turned defeat into 
victory. This is evidence that sub- 
stantiates to a large degree the simi- 
larity of our Co-operative experience 
in the United States to that of the 
British Co-operators, whose Women's 
Guild, with 30,000 members, is the 
most progressive element in the 
British Movement. 

Mrs. E. L. Armstrong, of Charles- 
town, Wash., was elected president 
of the new organization, officially 
known as the Women's Co-operative 
League, and Miss Frances Sylvester, 
of Olympia, Secretary. The chief 
object of the League will be to de- 
velop the educational and recreative 
phases of the to-operative movement. 

A GOOD REPORT 

Below is the report of a co-operative 
society, such as every society should 
make to its members at least once a 
year: 

THE LOWELL CO-OPERATIVE CO. 
(Incorporated under the Laws of Ohio, 

Nov. 30, 1915) 
Capital Stock $15,000 Shares $100 Each 

Market Value $132 

Non Taxable Non Assessable 

Auditor's Statement for Year Ending Jane 

30, 1919 

Amount of Goods Sold $85,586.30 

Gross Profits 13,707.22 

Net Profits 7,494^ 

6 Per cent Paid on Stock 
10 Per cent Paid on Customer's Divi- 
dends to Stockholders 
5 Per cent Paid on Customer's Divi- 
dends to Non Stockholders 
$1720.29 Amount now in Surplus Fund » 
650.63 Amount now in Educational 
Fund 
3559.24 Amount now in Undivided Pro- 
fits 
Percentage of Earnings to 

Sales 16.01 Per cent 

Percentage of Net Earnings 

to Sales 8.75 Per cent 

Operating Expenses to Sales 7.20 Per cent 
Net Earning on Capital In- 
vested 49.63 Per cent 

W. S. Sprague, Manager. 
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The criticisms which we would of- 
fer are (1) the name of the society 
contains the wcwd "company/' which 
makes it look more like a business 
than a social enterprise; (2) the stock 
of no co-operative society should 
have a "market value," and the real 
value should always be at par; (3) the 
number of members does not appear. 
These are all very minor criticisms. 
The big thing is that the society 
makes a report, and that report shows 
highly successful administration. 



A TRADE UNION MAIL ORDEE 
HOUSE 

In their desperate efforts to lower 
the constantly rising cost of living 
the workers of the country are resort- 
ing to various methods, some of 
which are curious deviations from the 
straight path of Consumers' Co-oper- 
ation, though not necessarily contrary 
to democratic principles. One of 
these is the large scale mail order 
business now being planned by the 
lUnited Brptherhocxl of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Laborers. In an interview with the 
Grand Vice-President of the organi- 
zation, Mr. George Keen, Secretary 
of the Canadian Co-operative Union, 
has gathered some details of the pro- 
posed enterprise, which he publishes 
in the current number of "The Cana- 
dian Co-operator." 

Some progress has already been 
made in establishing the proposed 
mail order business. A glove factory, 
in Williamston, Michigan, and two 
hosiery factories, one at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, the other at Little Falls, 
New York, have already been pur- 
chased, and n^otiations are now said 
to be on for the purchase of two large 
factories in Toledo and an underwear 
factory in Ypsilanti. The manufac- 
tured products of these plants are to 
be marketed through offices, one in 
Detroit, Mich., and the other in To- 
ronto, Canada. 

The promise of success in the 
scheme is in that the business already 
has an organized market in the 
200,000 members of the organization, 



while its well filled treasury guaran- 
tees sufficient capital to carry on the 
business on an efficient basis. The 
extent to which this enterprise is co- 
operative in character, comments Mr. 
Keen, will depend on the position of 
the capital invested and the degree to 
which democratic control may be 
maintained. To this he might have 
added whether or not the enterprise 
remains exclusively in the hands of a 
closed organization — whether or not 
it throws open the doors to the par- 
ticipation of all fellow workers. That 
principle recognized, the forms and 
methods will eventually adapt them- 
selves to the spirit of true Co-opera- 
tion. 



THE "ROCHDALE PIONEERS'' 
OP CANADA 

"The Rochdale Pioneers," is what 
Mr. George Keen, the secretary of the 
Canadian Co-operative Union, calls 
the Co-operative Society of Sidney 
Mines, Canada. This not only because 
of the staunch Co-operative spirit 
shown by the members, but because 
of the steady, gradual yet entirely 
solid development of the society. 

Present conditions often cause us 
to yearn for quick changes, but sober 
second thought finally compels us to 
recognize the fact that permanent and 
solid institutions are the result of 
evolution, not promotion or of **put- 
ting things over." That solid, pro- 
gressive quality of the Sidney Mines 
Society is certainly shown in its 
recent (53rd Quarterly) report. 

The sales during the three months 
ending December 1, 1919, amounted to 
$243,315, representing an increase of 
over $55,000 over the same period 
during the year previous. This means 
a busmess of $1,000,000 a year. Dur- 
ing the quarter 102 new members had 
joined, bringing the total membership 
up to 1,790. The rebate to purchas- 
ing members amounted to 12j4 per 
cent. This is but typical of the gen- 
eral average during the thirteen years 
of the society's existence, the "pro- 
fits" returned to members during the 
society's existence amounting to 
$360,197. ^ . 
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CONCERNING THE NATIONAL 

CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 

TION 

By C. F. LOWRIE, 

Director, National Co-operative 

Association, Chicago, III. 

The English C W. S. was formed 
by existing distributing societies in 
Great Britain, each putting in a cer- 
tain amount of money for share capi- 
tal. This applies exactly to the Na- 
tional Co-operative Association. 

$54,468.03 has been subscribed by 
co-operative associations for stock in 
the National Co-operative Associa- 
tion, and over $34,000 has been paid 
in cash, while less than $9,000 has 
been paid in as Loan Capital from the 
Trades Unions. This amount has 
been contributed by over thirty socie- 
ties representing nearly fifty retail 
stores, as some of the societies are 
operating several stores. 

The directors of the National Co- 
operative Association were elected by 
the co-operative societies represented 
at the National Convention in 1918 at 
Springfield, Illinois. In addition to 
that, they have been elected by the 
original stockholding members of the 
National Co-operative Association as 
the official and leg^l Board of Direc- 
tors, to hold office until the first an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders, 
which will be held March 15, 1920. In 
the meantime they are absolutely 
subject to the by-laws, and if at any 
time the member societies are dis- 
satisfied, they can initiate a referen- 
dum for the recall of this board, and 
call for the election of a new board. I 
do not see how it would be humanly 
possible, under the circumstances, to 
make the board of directors more re- 
sponsive to the will of the individual 
co-operators who have the final word 
in the control of the National Co-op- 
erative Association. 

My conception as .to the situation 
when we become fully organized is 
this, that we will have one national 
office to direct and manage co-opera- 



tive wholesale warehouses in every 
district of the United States where 
co-operative wholesaling will be car- 
ried on. This does not mean that the 
national headquarters will be a huge 
warehouse that will serve the in£- 
vidual stores all over the United 
States, but that the warehouse at Chi- 
cago will serve the local needs of the 
territory, while each of the branch 
wholesales will serve the needs of 
those territories. 

In England the strongest co-opera- 
tive societies did not join at the first, 
and it was left for the weak and new- 
ly organized societies to furnish the 
membership and the first business for 
the C. W. S. The National is not 
largely financing itself by starting 
new societies. The fact is that the 
largest amount of financing has al- 
ready come from the societies which 
were organized before the National 
Co-operative Wholesale was incor- 
porated. 

The National Co-operative Associa- 
tion can develop for itself a great fu- 
ture. Sound criticism delivered at 
the right time and place is one of the 
big things that is needed. However, 
I must say that undeserved criticism 
by the well-meaning friends of co- 
operation raises questions of distrust 
among those who should be support- 
ing the movement, Sind is one of the 
greatest obstacles that we have to 
overcome. 

It has been stated that we should 
have started our wholesaling as a 
buying agency and not establish 
warehouses at the beginning. In 
Percy Redfem's "Story of the C. W. 
S." it will be found that a controversy 
was raised over that very question at 
the meeting preceding the organiza- 
tion of the C. W. S., and it was voted 
at that time to act both as buying 
agencjr and depot warehouse. Now in 
America we have found at each of the 
points where wholesaling has been 
carried on that the buying agency 
was impractical and that before any 
headway could be made a warehouse 
must be secured. 
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COLLECTIVE BUYING VERSUS 
THE WAREHOUSE 
By H. F. CHRISTENSEN, 
Secretary Board of Directors, New 
York Branch, National Co-opera- 
tive Association 

It has been represented to us that 
^e Finns in Massachusetts tried col- 
lective wholesale buying but found it 
impracticable. We are advised that 
the manufacturers refused to sell to 
them unless they organized a whole- 
sale and had a warehouse. They are 
now starting their wholesale at 34 
Merchants Row, Boston. 

We tried collective buying in 1917 
when we had a buyer in the Co-opera- 
tive League's office, and it proved a 
failure. The Central States and Tri- 
State each started out by collective 
buying and found it unsuccessful. 

The C. W. S., in its first six months, 
is said to have tried buying in that 
way but gave it up for a regular 
wholesale. 



COLLECTIVE BUYING IN NEW 
ENGLAND 

By WALDEMAR NIEMELA, 
Manager, United Co-operative So- 
ciety, Boston, Mass. 

I recommend for the basis of start- 
ing a co-operative wholesale the 
method as outlined in the December 
number of Co-operation. I person- 
ally believe, and I think I could prove 
in actual practice, that starting a 
wholesale in that way is most eco- 
nomical and possible, even in the lo- 
calities where co-operative stores are 
so few that wholesale warehouse or- 
ganization would be out of the 
question. 

When we started collective buying 
here there were only five societies to- 
gether. Stores were fairly big and 
turnover was considerable, but they 
were financially in such a position 
that they could not pay cash for the 
purchases, which is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to get maximum dis- 
counts. 

One of the store managers was ap- 
pointed to ^o the buying, but he was 



not given absolute authority on pur- 
chases and therefore he had to consult 
all the other managers before he 
could close the deal. This took a lot 
of time and often failed to bring to- 
gether a volume of business sufficient 
to enable us to get quantity discounts. 
Our buyer lost confidence in the suc- 
cess of his own work and finally he 
gave it up. 

It is true that many manufacturers 
refuse to sell unless the organization 
is doing a strictly wholesale business ; 
but if there were a possibility of get- 
ting together a big enough volume of 
business that obstacle would be in- 
considerable. If manufacturers do re- 
fuse to sell to the combination there 
are plenty of jobbers and brokers who 
are willing to split their commission 
in order to get additional business. 
For instance, we are buying now 
most of our goods from wholesale 
jobbers and brokers, and on the 
weight of our volume, they allow us 
from 5 per cent to 10 per cent dis- 
count on everything we buy. In fact 
I am doing now the same thing a col- 
lective buyer would do if he were 
given proper authority to buy. I am 
hired by one organization which is a 
federation of our fourteen Finnish 
societies and do business as in the or- 
dinary beginning of collective buying, 
with the difference that I have also 
charge of the finances, and therefore 
I am in a better position to regulate 
purchases according to our available * 
funds. 

It took us about two years' work 
among the membership before they 
could see the advantages of a combi- 
nation of the Finnish societies in 
Massachusetts in one organization, 
under one management. Now we are 
all in one organization, the United 
Cooperative Society. We have a 
head office here in Boston, with a gen- 
eral manager and accountant in the 
same office, but we have no ware- 
house yet. 

At the time we were organizing our 
societies together in 1918 the Na- 
tional Co-operative Wholesale was set 
on foot and attempted to organize a 
branch in Boston. Our people knew 
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that the time for a wholesale ware- 
house in this district was not ripe, and 
for that reason did not back the idea 
of the National organizer, Which was 
to start a wholesale without knowing 
who was going to support it and 
make use of it. 

About three months ago, as a re- 
sult of many meetings to organize a 
local New England wholesale, a com- 
mittee was appointed which formu- 
lated by-laws and took out a charter. 
Up to the present the United Co-op- 
erative Society alone has applied for 
membership in the wholesale. A group 
of Lawrence societies are considering 
joining. 

When the United Co-operative 
Society opened its main office in Bos- 
ton and appointed me as manager, the 
Board of Directors of the prospective 
Co-operative Wholesale gave me also 
the title of manager for that organ- 
ization. So the office at 34 Merchants 
Row is financed by the United Co-op- 
erative Society, as it would be 
whether there was a wholesale or not. 
We are doing all we can to develop 
the wholesale, not because we could 
make it pay with our volume of busi- 
ness alone but ^because we expect and 
hope that in the near future there will 
be a sufficient number of societies who 
realize the necessity for such an or- 
ganization to join us. We do not in- 
tend to waste any money for organiz- 
ing purposes, however. We are try- 
ing to make it go on a self-paying 
basis from the beginning. 

If collective buying is startfed right 
and the buyer is given proper author- 
ity, it has every possibility of success. 
05f course, in some localities where 
there is a sufficient number of socie- 
ties, and they are well fixed finan- 
cially, a wholesale with a warehouse 
could be started right out, but to my 
knowledge there is yet no co-opera- 
tive wholesale in this country which 
has started with a warehouse and big 
enough volume of business to war- 
rant a full stock of merchandise. The 
wholesale of the Tri-State started by 
buying collectively. Illinois co-opera- 
tors made use of a private Chicago 



wholesale house to fill the orders 
given to their own salesman, organ- 
izer, or whatever they called him. 
The Co-operative Central Exchange 
at Superior, Wisconsin, started with- 
out a warehouse; and even today a 
big portion of their orders are filled 
by individually-owned wholesale 
houses. 

It takes a tremendous amount of 
money to finance an up-to-date whole- 
sale stock of merchandise, and a big* 
group of consumers to warrant the 
quick turnover. Our business in the 
United Co-operative Society is well 
over a million dollars annually, 
which is a big amount, and many- 
private wholesalers are doing less 
than that, but we know it is not big 
enough in this locality for a Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale with a warehouse. 

The idea to start a co-operative 
wholesale by buying collectively is a 
good one. In fact all existing co-oper- 
ative wholesales have been started in 
that way, and some of them are doing- 
that even now, although they are 
called "wholesale" because they are 
financial organizations. If collective 
buying has failed in some instances, 
that should not be taken for the 
example, because the reasonis for fail- 
ure are unknown. Everything being- 
as it should be, collective buying is 
bound to succeed with a much 
smaller group, with less effort and 
less financial standing than the 
wholesale. 

If after a while collective buying is 
given up for a regular wholesale, Siat 
should not discredit the collective 
buying, because the wholesale should 
be a natural result and development 
of such collective action. 

If there is a group of societies 
which is figuring on starting collec- 
tive buying I should be glad to ad- 
vise them. I can show them the plan 
which works, and which we are prov- 
ing every day. Where collective buy- 
ing fails, there is absolutely no chance 
for a wholesale to succeed, because 
collective buying is possible within a 
group which is not strong enough to 
support a wholesale. 
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THE THREE PXJRPOSES 

The present industrial system has 
put into the hearts of the people the 
desire to have property. Property is 
capable of earnings property. And with 
property one can live and purchase 
and command without performing 
work. 

Our system of education exalts 
property. As wise an historian as 
Prescott critically said of certain so- 
cialized Mexican tribes that they ac- 
tually esteemed the interest of human 
beings above that of property. The av- 
erage parent who sends his boy to 
school wants him to get the sort of 
education that will best help him to 
acquire property so that he may live 
without work. A teacher in a school 
once said to a bad boy: "See here, 
Johnnie, if you don't study your les- 
sons you'll have to work when you 
grow up to be a man." 

To desire to be served by others is 
the urge behind the modern civiliza- 
tion. It is the man who performs no 
service, but who is served by others, 
whose position in the world the father 
envies for his son. This is not wholly 
wrong nor should it be deprecated to- 
day, for with property one can have 
leisure and opportunities for larger 
life. While if one must work — ^go down 
into the earth and dig out coals — he 
receives but little pay and has but 
meager access to the broader possibil- 
ities of life. To desire to be served is 
the dominant idea created by the prev- 
alent economic system. 

There is a second impulse which ex- 
presses a primitive instinct found 
buried away in the soul of every indi- 
vidual. It is the desire to serve others. 
It is a natural impulse. It is sup- 
pressed because it is expensive. The 
church exalts it as its creed. It breaks 
through the crust of economic deter- 



minism now and then and insists on 
expression. A few people of intense re- 
ligious zeal or high ethical impulse 
dedicate themselves to this purpose. 
They enjoy the greatest sense of exal- 
tation. Life for them is made rich and 
"beautiful. Their destiny is to die in a 
garret if they have not acquired 
property. 

TTiese latter souls have made them- 
selves happy, but in a world which 
places a premium upon property above 
service they have committed one se- 
rious sin. By their own profligate 
sacrifice of service they have en- 
couraged disservice in others. They 
have taken over voluntarily the serv- 
ices which should have been per- 
formed by others. They have made 
their contribution to the strengthening 
of parasitism. While savinjy their own 
souls they have made it easier . for 
others to be lost. 

I look back upon those days in my 
life when I was engaged in "charity 
work," "welfare work" and the like, 
and think of their futility. I feel that 
I should apologize to the poor for the 
time I expended in making it easier 
for other people to be poor. I am per- 
suaded that if the amount of thought 
and energy and eflfort which have been 
spent in making it easy for other people 
to be poor were employed in making it 
difficult for other peofJe to be rich our 
economic problem might be as near a 
solution as it now is. 

I do not say, "Have done with char- 
ity, ril none of it." There are those 
who must walk this path to save their 
own souls. But let them not anoint 
their consciences with the balm that 
they are saving the poor. They are 
but acting as the go-betweens to re- 
turn to the poor a small part of the 
money the rich have stolen from them, 
and which is theirs by a higher right 
than the law of the land. 
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Of the two — those who are served 
more than they serve and those who 
serve more than they are served — the 
exploiting and the exploited — I do not 
know which are the worst or which 
are the better. Surely both should re- 
ceive sympathy. But there is growing 
up in the world a third purpose to ani- 
mate humanity, the destiny of which 
is to make these two obsolete. It is 
the co-operative purpose. 

Co-operation sets people working 
together to give and to take in equal 
degree. Its ultimate purpose is to 
eliminate the parasitism and exploita- 
tion which make the two other pur- 
poses possible. Its immediate effect is 
to nullify them. 

In the true co-operative society the 
individual discovers that in working 
for the interest of the others, lo and 
behold, he is working for himself. He 
discovers that the other members in 
working for themselves are working 
for him. Everybody has a common 
interest. All are serving each. Each is 
serving all. 

Thife is the motive which must be- 
come universal. As mankind adopts 
this purpose, humanity will enter upon 
the era of brotherhood, and nature 
will yield its sweetest fruit 

INTRENCHING THE MOVE- 
MENT 

The Co-operative Movement in the 
United States is in a critical stage. 
Some societies are succeeding; some 
are failing; comparatively few are ab- 
solutely safe and secure. We must 
look at the facts. Big business is not 
much concerned about the Movement. 
That is one of the discouraging thing^s. 
When Co-operation becomes secure 
and established, big business will go 
out after it and try to smash it. As 
yet big business is not worried. 

To make ourselves strong enough 
to create alarm in capitalistic business 
there are two factors for us to con- 
sider: (1) the society and (2) the store 
or business. The society must come 
first The educational committee 
should bind the members together 
into a solid organization, catching the 
vision of the mission of Co-operation 
and understanding its place in the re- 



construction of the world. It is not 
enough that committees on education 
and entertainment be appointed. Many 
weak societies have such committees, 
sound asleep. They should be in ac- 
tion. If a few people in a community 
make themselves experts in the knowl- 
edge of Co-operation it is astonishing 
to see what they can do. They radiate 
the idea. Loyalty follows enthusiasm 
and interest. Meetings with discus- 
sions, debates and entertainments are 
the thing. The committee on enter- 
tainment and recreation should have 
made the members acquainted and 
made it worth their while to know one 
another. Such a group may success- 
fully run a store or other enterprise. 
People who are not thus united in the 
spirit of Co-operation cannot succeed. 

"We are doing a good business but 
the members are not interested," that 
is what we hear every day. It is a 
prevalent danger sign. Too many 
groups of people are running stores, 
but they are not running societies. 
The store should be but an incident of 
the society — Co-operation is the main 
thing, not groceries. A group of 
people who organize to run a store for 
themselves, and who have no vision 
beyond that, had better close it up: 
"Failure" is written in big letters over 
the door. That is the reason why the 
names "Co-operative Store" and "Co- 
operative Company" are not desirable. 
They introduce the psychology that 
the business is all there is to it "So- 
ciet3r" or "Association" is better. 

And then having gotten a group of 
real co-operators together the busi- 
ness in which they engage must be 
made to succeed. We now enter an- 
other field. Business must be carried 
on in a businesslike way. The compe- 
tition is keen. The store must com- 
pete with private business. It is not 
fair to expect loyalty to put up with 
too much. A co-operative store should 
serve the practical needs of the; mem- 
bers even better than the private 
store. Sentiment will not run a store. 
When we come to the business we 
must get right down to rock bottwn. 
Service should be the watchword. It 
should be to the unquestionable ad- 
vantage of a member to buy at his co« 
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operative store. That is the way to 
help keep him loyal. The store must 
be run right. 

The day of co-operative propaganda 
in the United States has passed. 
Enough interest and enthusiasm to 
carry on the Movement has been 
created. What is now needed is to 
guarantee the success of the enter- 
prises that are started. Not lectures 
and dissertations outside of the Move- 
ment, proclaiming the glory and 
greatness of Co-operation, but practi- 
cal grappling with the every-day prob- 
lems is what is most needed now. 

The organizer who goes out and 
holds up to people rash promise of big 
dividends — or any dividends at all — as 
the inducement to people to come in 
the society b inflicting grievous harm 
upon the Movement. The truth about 
Cooperation is its highest recommen- 
dation. 

The best propaganda for Co-opera- 
tion is a. successful society. 

The quiet and simple existence of 
substantial societies, moving on, meet- 
ing their problems and solving them, 
growing and expanding steadily, de- 
veloping reserve capital, creating 
loyal membership — ^this is the propa- 
ganda we need today. 

Accounting and control should be 
perfect. The control committee should 
follow the manager so closely that any 
member of that committee could step 
in and take his place at a moment's 
notice. 

One of the best societies in this 
country has now begun losing mem- 
bers. Something has happened. But 
before it beg^n to lose members, it 
ceased for a time to grow. That was 
the critical time. Every society should 
be growing, and if it is not it should 
know the reason why. 

Our Movement needs experts in the 
field to visit societies and show them 
how to do things. The thousands of 
practical details and the little things 
that must be learned by experience 
need to be made available. In the 
meantime much of this information can 
be carried by the written and printed 
word. No society should go bungling 
along in the field of experiment and 



chance. The capital may be lost. The 
money of working people has cost 
them too much to be risked. 

The methods of Rochdale Co-opera- 
tion have all been worked out and 
standardized. This is precious infor- 
mation. It is available for all who 
want it. Success is in sight when it 
is followed in letter and spirit. Why 
fail? 

LABOR SCORNED OR LABOR 
TRIUMPHANT 

Had it not been for trade unionism 
the workers today would be laboring 
fourteen hours a day, women and 
children would be found in industry 
in greater numbers than now, the 
workers would be receiving wages just 
sufficient to maintain an animal exist- 
ence, and the wealth of the parasite 
class would have accumulated to an 
amount to stagger imagination. On 
the one hand would exist a great class 
of workers, denied schooling and the 
common decencies of life; and on the 
other a great class of the owners of 
property, greater, and more wealthy 
than the present owning class, and 
supporting enormous arrays of police 
and soldiers "to maintain order." 

We have to thank' unionism for 
saving humanity from abject slavery. 
The world owes a debt of gratitude to 
those pioneers who in the early part 
of the last century advocated organ- 
ization among workmen. At that time 
to organize a union or to discuss strik- 
ing was forbidden by the laws of Eng- 
land, just as to organize to secure 
democracy in industry is now for- 
bidden by law in the United States. 
The brave, the strong, the men with 
vision who loved their fellow men, 
broke the laws of their country and ad- 
vocated unionism and sometimes they 
were bold enough to go out on strike. 
They went to prison. They were de- 
ported to the penal colonies. They 
died like dogs in the filthy vessels that 
bore them over seas. 

England persecuted and deported 
the best men in the kingdom. This 
"criminal class", that was sent to 
Australia and New Zealand to get 
them out of the way because they 
were "dangerous agitators", soon built^ 
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up a civilization in those distant is- 
lands which astonished the world. 
Australia and New Zealand have done 
some of the most significant things in 
government the world has seen. The 
spirit of the criminal trade unionists 
who were deported from England as 
undesirables still survives to give a 
tone of progress in those remote lands. 

Men had to do their own thinking in 
the days before the period of the cheap 
daily press. Now the workers in the 
United States read newspapers. The 
vast majority of the papers read by 
the workers are controlled, owned and 
edited by interests which are opposed 
to the best good of the masses of labor. 
To-day the minds of the working peo- 
ple are being poisoned against the 
brave, strong, and visioned worker* 
who love their fellow men, and are will- 
ing to make sacrifices for them as did 
those pioneers a century and a half ago. 
History is a series of repetitions. The 
hero of tomorrow is the one who was 
stoned today. 

One thing labor must realize: The 
forces which desire profits out of the 
toil of the workers are the forces which 
control the means of expression and 
publicity. 

Trade unionism gave labor its first 
lesson in the approaches to demo- 
cracy in industry. But autocracy in in- 
dustry still existk, and succeeds in mak- 
ing labor believe that democracy in in- 
dustry is wrong. And we now actually 
witness the spectacle of labor men and 
labor organizations compromising with 
the enemies of Labor to check the on- 
ward movement towards industrial de- 
mocracy, which has now gained such 
significant force. 

Never was there a time since union- 
ism began when the solidarity of labor 
was more necessary than now. Never 
was it more important for Labor to be 
on its guard lest it be beguiled into 
trusting its enemies and neglectin^^ its 
friends. Co-operation needs the aid of 
Labor with all its strength; Labor 
needs Co-operation still more urg- 
ently; but Labor loses its strength 
when it ignores the fundamental fact 
that the worker and not the capitalist 
should rule the world. 



THE CO-OPERATIVE PRIN- 
CIPLE IN BUSINESS 

The indignant public is growing 
hot on the trail of the injustices which 
give rise to the high cost of living. 
The Department of Justice is one of 
the red herrings which is drawn across 
the trail to throw the people off of the 
scent. It prosecutes the profiteers (in 
the newspapers) terribly. But much 
of its real prosecuting genius is ex- 
piended in the persecution of those 
who offer solutions for the problem 
of the high cost of living. It has 
caused the Beef Trust to dissolve — ^to 
the joy and satisfaction of the Trust. 
The heads of the Department of Jus- 
tice have no intention to do one effec- 
tive act that will lower the cost of 
living; on the contrary, their activities 
seem to be aimed at promoting the 
interests of the profiteers. 

We co-operators, as a matter of fact, 
do not think so badly of the trusts as 
the Government pretends to. The 
whole trust game is a testimony to the 
value of the co-operative principle. 
Economic competition in business is 
being eliminated by the trusts. They 
use co-operation. But they believe in 
co-operation for themselves — co-oper- 
ation limited. The trust magnates are 
converts from the old competitive bus- 
iness methods. The trust is the most 
natural and logical step in economic 
evolution. Did business not make use 
of the co-operative principle we should 
have to hold a poor opinion of the in- 
telligence of the business world, which 
is a pretty fair average of humanity. 
It is a hopeful sign. The people are in- 
telligent even though circumstances 
have thrown them into an unsocial 
game. 

There is an old saying among con- 
tentious people: "Beware of your ene- 
mies when they learn your game." 
Well, we are not contentious people. 
We hope that all those who are de- 
luded with their practices of false co- 
operation may learn of real Co-opera- 
tion. Then we shall have trusts of 
trusting and trustworthy people who 
will conspire not against the consum- 
ers but for the consumers who are 
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THE FARMERS' UNION OF 
KANSAS 
By L. E. De\'oss. 
"^^Cansas City. Kansas 

The Fanners' Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America has done 
some really constructive work in the 
spreading and development of Co- 
operation in the United States. 

Thirty years ago there were some 
twenty co-operative stores organized 
in Kansas. These stores were the out- 
growth of the old Farmers' Alliance 
movement which spread so rapidly 
through our State and which finally 
dissolved entirely. But some of the 
personnel of the old Alliance move- 
ment appeared in the organization of 
the Farmers' Union at that time. Of 
the thirty odd co-operative stores in 
Kansas organized under the Farmers' 
Alliance movement but two remain. 
These two are very successful from a 
business standpoint, and the history 
of some of the investments made in 
the McPherson Co-operative Associa- 
tion, McPherson, Kansas, would prove 
to be very interesting reading to co- 
operators. 

The Farmers* Union, during the 
last twenty years, has been instru- 
mental in organizing in the neighbor- 
hood of five hundred and fifty co-op- 
erative organizations in Kansas. There 
are three hundred elevators and two 
hundred and fifty stores in which 
Farmers' Union members only hold 
stock. As these co-operative enter- 
prises developed, a counter-movement 
within the Farmers' Union started the 
Jobbing Association which did a retail 
mail order business with members ol 
the Union throughout the State which 
was not successful as a retail mail or- 
der house. 

At present, the Farmers' Union Job- 
bing Association, located at 206 Wyan- 
dotte Building, Kansas City, Kansas, 
is a co-operative wholesale enterprise, 
serving all co-operative enterprises 
within reasonable trading distance of 
Kansas City. 

The change of policy from a retail 
mail order to a wholesale enterprise on 



April 1st, 1919, included the follow- 
ing aims : First, to market the farmers' 
products; and, second, to provide for 
consumers' co-operative stores, every- 
thing which they handle on a whole- 
sale basis. On this basis, the Jobbing 
Association was able to work in har- 
mony with the co-operative stores of 
the state, as their interests did not 
conflict. 

During the year 1919, the Jobbing 
Association had a turnover of ap- 
proximately three and one-half million 
dollars, including all grain consign- 
ment business and machinery which is 
handled on a commission basis, against 
one million dollars for the year 1918. 
The netprofit for the year 1919 was 
approximately $30,000, $13,000 of 
which will be returned to co-operative 
stores and elevators which hold stock 
in the Jobbing Association, $7,000 ap- 
pears as profits retained in the busi- 
ness and $10,000 represents the 
amount of commission receivable, 
which will be paid into the Jobbing 
Association sometime during the com- 
ing year. This profit covered sales on 
the following articles handled by the 
Jobbing Association : machinery, 
grain, hay, coal, groceries, general 
merchandise, salt, feeds, flour, fer- 
tilizer, nails, wagons, wire, hardware, 
grease and harness. 

The same difficulties were found in 
our enterprise as reported from all 
other co-operative wholesale institu- 
tions in their infancy. It is difficult to 
persuade the managers of the stores 
throughout the State to do business 
with the Jobbing Association, even 
along lines where the Jobbing Associa- 
tion is able to meet all competition. It 
is also very difficult to raise enough 
money to carry on a successful whole- 
sale enterprise. The volume of busi- 
ness above mentioned has been done 
on a capital stock of thirty thousand 
dollars and very little borrowing 
power, also with a slight deficit from 
previous operations cutting down the 
working capital. 

The Jobbing Association is entering 
into the new year with good prospects. 
The local co-operative stores have 
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promised more loyal support and the 
State Organization is putting on a 
y campaign to sell stock and provide a 
/ capital of $400,000 for the operations 
of the Jobbing Association during the 
year lft20. 

We are very fortunate in Kansas to 
have a co-operative law which pro- 
vides for voting of stockholders on the 
basis of personnel and not on the basis 
of amount of stock held. This co-op- 
erative law gives us the privilege of 
making a refund on the basis of amount 
of business done after a small percent- 
age has been paid on capital stock. All 
of the institutions referred to as co-op- 
erative enterprises in Kansas have 
these very essential elements in their 
constitution and by-laws. The elevator 
proceeds are divided on the basis of 
the number of bushels of wheat re- 
ceived and the amount of purchases by 
the individual after a small percentage 
of dividend has been paid on the stock 
to each stockholder. The percentage 
erf dividend usually amounts to six or 
eight per cent in our organization. 

The other Rochdale principles are 
also kept in mind, and we are using 
them at least to some extent in every 
co-operative enterprise in Kansas. We 
hope the day is not far distant when 
all consumers can unite on a common 
ground and meet the producer on a 
basis which will permit both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer to realize a 
fair margin of profit or saving, as the 
case may be, from his products or con- 
sumption. 

At our recent convention in Hut- 
chinson, a committee of five members 
was appointed to consult the repre- 
sentatives from other co-operative 
stores and elevators in Kansas and en- 
deavor to reach a satisfactory basis for 
co-operation with all enterprises in 
Kansas or Missouri, which are organ- 
ized under the co-operative laws. 

The Farmers' Union realizes that 
accountancy is one of the biggest prob- 
lems which co-operative business has 
to face, and, therefore, started an 
Auditing Association in which nearly 
all of the Farmers' Union Co-opera- 
tive Associations own a membership. 
There are four auditors in the Asso- 
ciation who make regular trips over 



the State of Kansas at a fixed price, 
which means much cheaper auditing^ 
for our associations and more efficient 
auditing as these men become accus- 
tomed to co-operative bookkeeping* 
and the problems of the co-operative 
association and are able to give con- 
siderable aid in solving problems along 
this line. 

We have the entire state organized 
on the quarterly plan now, i. c, an 
audit once in three months which 
really gives better satisfaction and is a 
greater safeguard against defaulting 
than the semi-annual or yearly audit. 
It also proves to be of very little more 
expense than the longer interval, as 
the books are kept in such good condi- 
tion that it is possible for the auditor 
to work much faster than und^r the 
other plan. 

The Farmers' Union has organized 
a Farmers' Union Livestock Commis- 
sion Company in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, which, during its fourteen 
months of existence, has handled ap- 
proximately $6,300,000 of stock, or 
2,670 cars. This is quite a large vol- 
ume for the first fourteen months of 
operation. This company has grown 
so remarkably that it is now rated near 
the top in volume, of ninety commis* 
sion firms in the Kansas City stock- 
yards. There will be a very substan- 
tial refund to the shippers this year 
considering the rapid growth made. 
Shipments have come to the Kansas 
City branch from the States of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas. Mr. 
Woodman, manager, is making an 
enviable reputation in good sales and 
prompt and courteous treatment to 
customers. The organization is strictly 
co-operative, organized under the Kan- 
sas law. 

The Farmers' Union Insurance Com- 
pany has both a fire and hail branch. 
The Fire Insurance Company had in 
January, 1919,^ about three million 
dollars in policies and on January 1st, 
1920, $9,900,000. This insurance is be- 
ing carried at from sixty-five to sev- 
enty per cent of the original paid-in 
premium. The hail company had 
$500,000 in risks on January 1st, 1919, 
and on January 1st, 1920, $3,300,000. 
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It has paid $67,000 loss, which covers 
the full amount of damage, and has 
placed $22,000 in the reserve fund and 
will refund in the neighborhood of 
$63,000 on policies paid in, which will 
leave the total cost at about thirty-five 
per cent on premiums paid. 



STARTING RIGHT AT SAYRE 

By Mabel Watson Cheel 

What an incentive to effort is suc- 
cess! The story of how the Valley 
Co-operative Society at Sayre, Penn- 
sylvania, has succeeded with little out- 
side help in organizing and opening 
their splendid store is one which is in- 
spiring and of value to other new 
groups. What has been done here can 
be repeated elsewhere. The impor- 
tance of the success of a Co-operative 
is two-fold: first to the local member- 
ship, and second to the Movement at 
large. Every effort and every bit ot 
extra energy put forth by tJie indi- 
vidual co-operators at Sayre made 
success possible. 

When the Lehigh Valley railroad 
men, who make up ninety per cent of 
the inhabitants of Sayre, started a 
year ago to agitate for a co-operative 
store, their first idea was merely to re- 
duce the high cost of living. The 
splendid articles in every issue of their 
railroad magazine gradually taught 
them the deeper meaning of the Co- 
operative Movement and its possibili- 
ties, and gave the leaders courage to 
carry on their organization work when 
difficulties arose. At first the idea was 
talked about at the shops and lodge 
meetings, and money for shares began 
to come in to the temporary commit- 
tee. When about a hundred members 
had joined, without getting any ad- 
vice, a committee drew up a set of by- 
laws which they had printed at con- 
siderable cost. Presently it was dis- 
covered that a mistake had been made 
and that the by-laws did not conform 
to the state laws of Pennsylvania. 
Heated discussions occurred, many 
were discouraged, and activity almost 
stopped. The Co-operative League 
Qf America was hurriedly called upon 
for advice, and an adviser was sent to 
Sayre who suggested the proper 



changes in the by-laws, and settled 
other perplexing questions. 

The next difficulty was the active 
hostility of the private storekeepers, 
who laughingly declared that the co- 
operative store would either never 
open or if it did it would fail in a 
month. These same men later used 
their influence to prevent the co-op- 
erators from securing a suitable build- 
ing for their store, and even the hall 
in which they had held their lodge 
meetings for ten years was suddenly 
refused them for future meetings. 
Some of the would-be co-operators 
were also frightened when they were 
told that a co-operative store never 
gives credit, and that they need not re- 
turn to their former tradesmen for 
credit "when the co-op. failed." This 
sort of general talk about town made 
it difficult for the Movement to prog- 
ress, but the committee secured litera- 
ture from the League on "The Cost 
and Crime of Credit," "Do You Know 
Why You Should Be a Co-operator," 
etc., distributed it widely, held regu- 
lar meetings, and when I visited 
Sayre last September and spoke to five 
hundred eager members, it was a real 
joy to meet a group of earnest, intelli- 
gent men and women who were proud 
of their accomplishments and with 
fine enthusiasm were going ahead with 
their plans. 

Committees were formed to find the 
right manager, to look up prices for 
equipment, to carry on a systematic 
campaign of education through meet- 
ings and literature, to increase the 
membership, and so on. Some of the 
old-time merchants, growing fright- 
ened at the progress of Co-operation 
in their midst, offered to sell out 
their stock, but with rare wisdom 
these men and women declined to take 
over a stock of poor and unsaleable 
goods. TTiey decided to have a clean, 
up-to-date store with the best goods 
obtainable on the shelves. Soon, 
through the efforts of the Odd Fel- 
lows who had joined the co-operative 
society, a fine store in the Odd Fel- 
lows building was leased at $60 per 
month, with the privilege of using the 
hall up-stairs once a month for mem- 
bers' meetings. An experienced man- 
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ager was finally secured, one who also 
understood and believed in the Co- 
operative principles, and on November 
first the People's Co-operative Store 
was finally opened, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $9000 and over 600 members. 

Three months passed and I was 
again invited to share in the celebra- 
tions at the first quarterly meeting. I 
found the store to be a busy, attractive 
center near the main street. A new 
enterprise is always conspicuous, and 
if a co-operative is not started in an 
attractive unusual way, one good op- 
portunity for success is missed. The 
big, genial manager and the men and 
women clerks all showed in every ac- 
tion their interest and determination 
to make the store the best in town. 
The arrangement of goods, with the 
articles most called for directly be- 
hind the main counter, the scales near 
the butter, cheese and other bulk 
goods, the fancy groceries, candy, 
cigars, etc., near the entrance, a neat 
uncrowded window display, showed 
the efficiency of the manager and com- 
mittee. The new automobile with its 
conspicuous sign "People's Co-opera- 
tive Store" was crowded with neatly 
packed orders ready to be delivered, 
while dozens of happy women and 
children were going in and out of the 
store constantly with their packages 
and baskets. Those I talked with had 
only words of praise for the goods and 
service, and the pride with which they 
showed me various interesting points 
in their store was a revelation. Several 
pointed to a big three-story dry-goods 
store opposite, saying, "We won't be 
satisfied until we get that." I found a 
waiting list of over a hundred who 
could not become members until a new 
certificate of added capitalization 
could be obtained according to the 
Pennsylvania laws. 

The president, Mr. William Van 
Gorter, is a substantial, clear-headed 
engineer who has the confidence en 
all. He gives up many of his evenings 
for the co-operative board meetings, 
and is proving his devotion in a hun- 
dred ways. Mr. William Conine, the 
devoted secretary, is always on the 
job, keeping track of every item, care- 
fully making his records, and sacri- 



ficing many a day's pay when there is 
a special need at the store. The activ- 
ity of the educational committee was 
easily discovered. A bulletin board / 
near the door contained important 
notices and news items. A sample of 
the co-operative magazine, Co-opera- 
tion, was in evidence, and members 
are being urged to subscribe for it. 
Educational literature on Co-opera- 
tion is regularly distributed^ Meetings 
are planned each month, and a wo- 
man's committee has been suggested 
to visit members who do not get to the 
store often. One entertainment has 
been given by the children, and a mov- 
ing picture show using the League's 
Co-operative reel has just been held 
by the Society. 

Everybody is interested to help, 
and here we have an example of work- 
ing people learning to work and play 
together, and to administer their own 
affairs. Co-operation disproves the 
old, old fallacy that a special or privi- 
leged class is needed to give direction 
to the energies of the workers. We 
have all seen how this privileged class 
has given "direction" to the flow of 
profits into their own channels and 
built up a leisure class that has be- 
come a menace to the land. But at 
last the workers are awake. They now 
know they can do their own directing. 

Though a blizzard was in progress 
the night of the first members' meet- 
ing on January sixteenth, the hall was 
well filled, and all were overjoyed to 
hear the results of the first quarter 
which showed a business done of $13,- 
599, with a net saving of $1,129. Care- 
ful bookkeeping and auditing from the 
very beginning of organization was 
one of the important features I dis- 
covered. Many a society has fsriled 
because this has been overlooked. It 
is interesting to note that the mem- 
bers have all agreed to leave their first 
dividends to apply on new shares to- 
ward starting a butcher shop next 
door, and to enlarge the line of cloth- 
ing now carried. This program of 
developing one department after the 
other, while carrying on a campaign 
of co-operative education, means keep- 
ing the loyalty and enthusiasm of the 
old members and adding new ones. It 
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should result eventually in establish- 
ing at Sayre a co-operative center 
which will be a source of strength and 
inspiration to many. 



US FARMERS 

ON SAUSAGEALISM 

By Peter James 

I dunno — this here feller by the 
name o' Cohen that's come up here an' 
took Abner Crawn's place is the all 
firedest hustler ever I seed. I swan if 
he ain't workin' day and night. And 
now, by heck, in his odd time he's 
goin' around gettin' up some sorter 
Agricultural Grange or suthin' — I 
dunno. He comes over to see me las' 
night 'bout milkin' time, and says 'at 
the farmers ain't gettin' a square deal. 
I must say 'at I didn't jus' fancy his 
alludin' to the busted winders in my 
barn when he was talkin' about "glass 
consciousness." An' just what sort o' 
varmints "proleterrierrats" is, I swan, 
I couldn't gather from his argufyin'. 

I dunno — I didn't jus' git what he 
was drivin' at furder'n 'at prices is 
high comin' an' low goin', an' sumpin 
'bout capitalists, an' middle men. First 
off I thot he was talkin' 'bout some 
"low gal" ; but come to find out, what 
he wanted was fur me to jine in with 
the rest of 'em round here an' git up a 
"local," as he calls it. It's got some- 
thin' to do with hogs — I dunno. He 
got putty much het up talkin' 'bout 
sausages. He said he was a sausage- 
alist— whatever that is. If it's some 
kind of a society so as we can hev 
plenty of sausages fur breakfast I'm 
fur it — 'specially on these here cold 
momin's. He hez the idee that this 
here sausagealism, as he calls it, is 
'bout what everybody needs. An' I cal- 
culate, by gum, 'at maybe he ain't fur 
wrong. But I've got my doubts too. 

Cohen's idee seems to be 'at the 
workin' people ought to run the gover- 
ment. I dunno 'bout that. I reckon 
the workin' people hev got their hands 
putty full runnin' themselves. 'Bout 
onest a year when election time comes 
round, an' then when the tax collector 
comes round, is 'bout all the people 
has to do with the gover'ment. But 
makin' both ends meet is an everyday 



job. An' tryin' to get the things you 
want — an', by hickory, the things you 
ought to hev, too, fur the wimmin 
folks an' the kids an' yourself — 'at's 
'bout the biggest job a feller's got. I'm 
fur anything 'at'll git right down to 
business amongst me an' my family, 
right here. Ez fur ez I can see, the 
gover'ment's a good ways off ; but the 
grocery store is just a piece down the 
road, an' a feller's stummick is just a 
little ways under his skin. 



A LIGHTER VEIN. 

The next time you meet W. Taft try this 
on him: Say, "Say, Mr. Taft, if a working- 
man's family lives in one room, and sub- 
lets each corner of the room to another 
family, has he any right to kick if one of 
the corner families starts to take in board- 
ers?" Just see Will get fussed trying to 
answer it! 

The conductor on a Santa Fe train sent 
a brakeman back to put off the tramp who 
was stealing a ride in a box car. When the 
brakeman confronted the tramp, he found 
himself looking into the barrel of a big 
revolver. He went back and reported to 
the conductor that he had found the tramp 
was an old school friend, and he did not 
have the heart to put him off. The con- 
ductor said that he would put him off, and 
proceeded on his errand. Presently the 
conductor came back. "Well, did you put 
him off?" said the brakeman. **No." said 
the conductor, ''I found that he was an old 
school friend of mine, too." We see by the 
papers that the Bolsheviks are recognized by 
the Allies as their old college chum. 

A salesman in a drug store sold a bald- 
headed man a bottle of hair restorer. His 
salesmanship was so good that the cus- 
tomer stopped at another counter and 
bought a brush and comb, because he was 
sure, he figured from what the salesman 
had told him, that he would need them in 
a few days. 

An anxious inquirer has asked: "Should 
cooperation be written with two little dots 
over the second o?" Yes, dear, anxious 
inquirer, any way but as though it had to 
do with barrel-making. The cooper just 
makes barrels, but his art is not called 
cooperation. Our mission has not to do 
with barrels; that is larfjely a johndee 
function. We put the pep m the economic 
struggle. Just spell it, anxious one, like 
soda-water, with the two syllables sepa- 
rated by a siphon. 

« 

"If you do not buy soap you must buy 
perfume." This is another example of the 
msolence of business. 
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PROGRAMS FOR MEMBERS' 

MEETINGS 

From time to time the Co-operative League 
•f America will publish Programs for Mem- 
bers' Meetings. These are suggestive. Enough 
material will be found in each for a good 
meeting. It should be made worth while for 
members to attend. Make the meetings attrac- 
tive and the members will come. 

PROGRAM NO. 1 

1. Half hour entertainment by chil- 
dren — 

Music, songs, dancing, tableaux. 

2. President's address (five minutes). 

Welcome of new members. 
Short reports of society's prog- 
gress or failings. 

3. Secretary's report (five minutes). 

Announcement of society's in- 
come from business and capi- 
tal from new members. 

Report of immediate plans. 

4. Educational and Recreational Com- 
mittee's report (five minutes). 

What has been done and what is 
planned. 

5. Membership Committee's report 
(five minutes). 

How society is growing. Plans 
to keep up interest and secure 
new members. 

6. Control Committee's report. 

What they find from checking 
up the business. 

7. Two fifteen-minute papers chosen 
from the following topic groups: 
(a) The Rochdale Pioneers' Meth- 
ods and Ideals. 

(a) The Value of Beginning in a 
Small Way vs. Beginning as a 
Branch of a Big Organization. 

(b) Co-operation in Switzerland, 
Where One-half of Population 
Are Co-operators. 

(b) People's Homes Built and 
Rented Without Profit as in 
Switzerland. 

(c) What Other Progressive Socie- 
ties Arc Doing. 

(c) A Co-operative Coal Yard for 
Next Winter. 



STORE ACXJOUNTIMO 

A new pamphlet on "Co-opecative 
Store Records and Accounts," by 
Ernest C. Cheel, just published by the 
Co-operative League of America, 
should be adopted by all societies con- 
ducting stores. This embrace© a sys- 
tem of accounting worked out by 
Henry F. Christensen in the Work- 
ingmen's Consumers' Societ^^ of 
Queens County, New York. The 
League has secured the opinion of 
successful store managers, control 
committees, and expert accountants 
upon this system, and the unvarying 
opinion is that it is the best yet de- 
vised. 

It requires about thirty minutes daily 
of the manager's time and about two 
hours weekly of the control committee's. 
A perpetual inventory is kept, leakage 
is discovered, and a full knowledge of 
the business is furnished from da^ to 
day. 



INCOME TAXES AND CX>-OPBR- 
ATIVE SAVINGS 

The Co-operative League of Amer- 
ica has many inquiries concerning in- 
come tax. The following infonaation 
is authentic: 

Profits when used for savings- 
returns to members are not taxable. 
All societies should keep a careful rec- 
ord of the amount of savings returned 
each quarter, in order to make a cor- 
rect report. Savings-returns ta aon- 
members are subject to inco«ie tax. 
Slips showing amount of purchaaes of 
non-members should not be destroyed, 
but kept on file at least a year, to be 
used in case of dispute. 

Under the present law it is consid- 
ered wise for societies to use earplus 
savings for social purposes or im- 
provements and expansion, instead of 
declaring same as profits. If much sur- 
plus is shown to be in the reserre fund 
or is used for social purposes oo the 
Belgian plan, the Federal Incooie Tax 
Collector will have to give a special 
decision as to whether it is taxable or 
not according to certain exemption 
regulations. 
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CORPORATION STORES 

Co-operative stores for employees 
are being planned by large corpora- 
tions all over the country. They are 
not really co-operative. Among the 
hundred or more launched during the 
last few months are: 

Niagara Falls, Ontario, American 

Cyanamid Co. 
Hartford, Conn., Landers, Frary & 
Qarke Co. 
ver Co. 
Lawrence, Mass., American Wool- 
en Co. 
Detroit, Mich., Ford Automobile 

Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Grand Rapids 

Refrigerator Co. 
Bayonne, N. J., Tide Water Oil Co. 

(Standard Oil.) 
Endicott, N. Y., Endicott Co. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., Buffalo 

Bolt Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., Rosenberg Bro- 
thers. 
Zanesville, Ohio, Savage Arms Co. 
Homestead, Pa., Carnegie Steel Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., Westing- 
house Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Southern Ex- 
press Co. 
Is this a backfire to the spreading 
enthusiasm for Rochdale Co-oper- 
ation among the Trade Unionists? Is 
it merely welfare work? Is it be- 
cause this so-called Co-operation is 
not harmful to the interests of Cham- 
bers of Commerce? 

These stores are taking the place of 
the old and discredited "company 
store." The hope is that Labor will 
organize to take them over into its 
own hands completely, or that they 
will perish because Labor creates its 
Ofwn stores and transfers its patron- 
ise to them. 



FABLES IN PACT 

Bew«re of the Wolf in Sheep's Clotb- 

ing 

By A. D. W. (After Aesop) 

A member of the Board of Trade 
went to a meeting of the workers in 
his factory one day. They were 
starting a co-operative society. They 



wanted to control apd use in their 
own interest the wages they now 
earned after their successful strike. 

The manufacturer spoke and said: 
"I, too, believe in Co-operation. I will 
help this Movement. I will put uf 
some capital. I will loan you the 
building. I will save you all running 
expenses." And the simple ones be- 
lieved he was one of them at heart. 

But some of the wise ones said: 
"This friend is trying to kill the very 
life of our movement from within our 
own fold." 

Still the simple ones insisted: "Let 
us take what he offers. Why destroy 
him?" 

The years went by. The workers 
saved no more. They had not learned 
how to do things for themselves, be- 
catise they had no share in the man- 
agement of the store. The profiteer 
still flourished in the town. The 
Board of Trade was not worried. 

Then they all agreed: 

"Labor can never come into its own 
by the aid of an exploiter of Labor." 

AN ISOLATED SOCIETY 

We are not having any trouble get- 
ting goods. The wholesalers have 
found out that ca^h is better than 90 
days. Instead of hunting them up, 
they are running after us from all 
over the county, giving us the same 
discount as the other business men. 
William R. Conine. 
Valley Co-operative Association, 
Sayre, Pa. 



CO-OPEIRATION and CHRISTI- 
ANITY 

Personally, as a co-operator, I *.ra 
pleased to see Co-operation taken uf 
and advanced by any class of people. 
I feel that it offers an especial fieW 
for true Christians. So-called Chris- 
tianity has heretofore overlooked a 
tremendous asset in its neglect of the 
study of Rochdale co-operative prin- 
ciples. The promotion of these prin- 
ciples is the great and practical op- 
portunity for Christian people. 

W. M. Woodbridge. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 



THE FARMER-LABOR CO-OPER- 
ATIVE CONGRESS 

The Farmer-Labor Co-operative 
Congress, held at Chicago, February 
12, 13 and 14, was not a congress. It 
was not a representative body of dele- 
gates' elected either by farmers, labor 
or co-operatives. But it was a conven- 
tion in which all of these elements 
were represented, and by their most 
forward-moving and constructive 
members. 

This convention accomplished one 
significant purpose. It brought to- 
gether farmers and labor and united 
them by something stronger than a 
hyphen. It proved to them that they 
had common interests. They met and 
united upon the common ground of 
Co-operation. 

The farmers have always been dis- 
posed to look upon organized indus- 
trial labor as a different species from 
themselves, and latterly some of them 
have held it responsible for the high 
cost of everything they had to buy. 
The New York State Grange, perhaps 
the most backward and reactionary 
farm organization in the country, has 
condemned organized labor as the 
cause of all theii* woes — ^holding it 
quite as guilty as droughts, hail and 
bugs. Labor on th^ other hand has 
looked upon the farmer as the arch- 
profiteer, dropping a few little seeds 
into the ground and taking out of it 
large crops of the necessities of life 
which the workers had to buy at fabu- 
lous prices. 

Both of these elements, separately 
and in their own fields, have gone 
ahead with the development of co-op- 
erative organizations. And now it 
has been Co-operation that brought 
them together. 

It is noteworthy that the organiza- 
tions represented were of the more 
radical, or at least progressive char- 
acter: the Railroad Brotherhoods, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and, 
among the farmers, the Society of 
Equity, and the Farmers' Educational 
and Co-operative Union. Among 
the co-operative organizations rep- 



resented were the Co-operative 
League of America, the National 
Co-operative Association, the Pacific 
Co-operative League, the Co-oper- 
ative Central Exchange, the Cen- 
tral States Co-operative Society, the 
Tri-State Co-operative Association 
and many others. 

An uncoordinated series of speeches, 
discussions and resolutions were pre- 
sented — ^some by experts of the high- 
est standing, and othps by the utterly 
unqualified. Out of it all came much 
valuable education, and some perma- 
nent organization to carry out the 
I will of the convention. The movementjj 
to establish a labor bank was started.! 
[Behind this enterprise are the railroad*^ 
.'brotherhoods with forty or fifty mil-- 
lions of capital. This money is scat- 
tered about in a multitude of banks 

J throughout the country. The labor- 
bank movement aims to collect it in 
one great banking institution, con- 
trolled by labor and used in the inter- 
est of labor. This is the most signifi- 
cant thing coming out of the conven-' 
tion. But the labor bank would have 

■ been organized just the same had 

. there been no convention. It is one of 
the inevitable things. Labor in Europe 
has long ago seen the need of labor's 
control of its money, and has organ- 
ized its banks. It could be only a mat- 

( ter of time when American labor 

• would do the same. 

A resolution was passed endorsing 
the principle of a central national co- 
operative educational organization 
which should be independ^t of com- 
mercial enterprises. An organized ef- 
fort to kill this resolution was made. 
When the question came before the 
convention, the plan to make it pos- 
sible for a commercial organization to 
be given the responsibility of the co- 
operative educational work of the na- 
tion was voted down overwhelminglv. 
No act of this convention more clearly 
demonstrated the good sense of the 
delegates and their understanding of 

• fundamentals of education. 

If not the most important accom- 
plishment of the convention, perhaps 
the most satisfactory to co-operators, 
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was the adoption of the resolutions 
on co-operative education. These pro- 
vide for (1) general education of the 
public; (2) education of the member- 
ship within co-operative societies; 
and (3) the training^ of technical ex- 
perts in administration and manage- 
ment — all to be carried on under the 
administration of a national educa- 
tional organization not engaged in 
commercial business. 

It is gratifying to note that co-op- 
erators throughout the whole country 
are availing themselves of the serv- 
ices of the Co-operative League of 
America, and heartily endorsing its 
work. 



A WHOLESALE SOCIETY IN 
THE MAKING 

The need for federation for the pur- 
pose of pooling their purchases is 
bound to be felt by all truly co-oper- 
ative societies — ^when they are ready 
for it. If the members have been well 
grounded in the principles of the 
movement, they will realize that the 
benefits from local joint-purchasing, 
through one store, are only a fore- 
taste of what may be Realized later, by 
carrying on the operation of those 
principles. This urge toward unity of 
action is illustrated in the following 
report from Richard Henschke, man- 
ager of the Utica Co-operative So- 
ciety, of Utica, N. Y. : 

"We had a 'get-together' meeting 
with Ilion, Mohawk and New York 
Mills, all located nearby. Oneonta 
will take part in the next meeting^." 

It was through such a "get-to- 
gether" meeting that the great Eng- 
lish Co-operative Wholesale Socipty 
was developed. 



FINNISH CO-OPERATORS RE- 
PORT 

The Co-operative Central Exchange, 
of Superior, Wis., which is a federa- 
tion of Finnish co-operative societies 
in that region, has just issued its an- 
nual report for 1919. The trade during 
that period amounted to $313,663, 
which represents an increase of 237 
per cent over the trade during the pre- 



vious year. This large proportional 
growth is accounted for by the fact 
that during the past year the number 
of affiliated local societies increased 
from 25 to 40. 

The net surplus gain of the federa- 
tion on the above trade amounted to 
$7,330, representing profits which the 
profiteers did not get. This surplus 
has been added to the paid-in capital 
of the enterprise, which was previous- 
ly only $6,940. In spite of this small 
capitalization the federation operates 
a modern bakery, besides its regular 
grocery department. The constituent 
members of the Exchange sent 
delegates to thieir annual meeting on 
February 21, at Superior. 



TRADE WITH RUSSIA 

The Bolshevist Soviet Republic of 
Russia has accomplished the most re- 
markable victory in the history of 
warfare. This new revolutionary gov- 
ernment has defeated the combined 
great militaristic powers of the world 
and driven their armies out of Russia. 
England, France, the United States, 
Italy and Japan have suffered humil- 
iating defeat in their war upon the 
Russian working people. They sent the 
most and the best troops that could be 
induced to go. Their troops mutinied, 
and the untold billions of capital ex- 
pended on anti-Russian propaganda 
and armament melted away before the 
armies of a people fighting in defense 
of their common rights. The efforts 
of the g^eat capitalistic powers to 
crush democracy in Russia has failed. 
The workers have won. 

Now comes the next stage. Trade 
will be permitted. The Russian Co- 
operative Union has been granted the 
privilege of exporting and importing 
to and from the defeated Allied coun- 
tries. The Russian Co-operatives will 
export grain,' flax, hides and dairy 
products. They do not want money in 
payment for these but manufactured 
goods in exchange. The Russians 
want especially tools and machinery of 
labor. 

In view of the utterly unstable qual- 
ity of all European money the co-op- 
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erators, with the purpose of exchange 
without money, are in a peculiarly 
strate^c position. International trade 
19 beginning on the humane and revo- 
lutionary basis. All of this is going on 
with the approval and accord of the 
Soviet Government. 

The friction at the outset between 
the Bolshevik regime and the co-oper- 
atives did not last long. At the Con- 
gress of the Economic Soviets, in 
August, 1918, an understanding be- 
tween them was reached. It was at 
that Congress that Lenin said: 

"The Soviets have the important duty of 
combining and co-ordinating the activities of 
the co-operative organizations with the official 
authorities charged with the food supply. 
They must bring about the fusion of the 
economic organizations of the state with the 
co-operative societies." 

This is now an accomplished fact, 
and trade with the outside world has 
begun. "The Soviet Government," ac- 
cording to a Reutter wireless, "will al- 
low those delegates to pass safely to 
and from Russia whose names are 
published by the representatives of the 
Russian co-operative societies in 
Western Europe/' 

Maxim Litvinoff, the Bolshevist 
Peace Negotiator at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, has been named goverment direc- 
tor of the Russian co-operative socie- 
ties through which the Allied nations 
intend to open up economic intercourse 
with Russia. 

These are all significant facts. They 
show the onward movement of the 
great change, and the part which Co- 
operation is playing in bringing in the 
new era. 



CO-OPERATION RECOGNIZED 

We have felt that our American 
movement was so small that capital- 
istic business takes no notice of it ; and 
we have looked forward with fond ex- 
pectation to the day when we should 
enjoy the benefit of attack from the 
opposition. The following from the 
"Dress and Waist News," January 23, 
gives encouragement : 

It is a testimonial to the thoughtlessness 
of our press that the recent labor tmion pro- 
posal to start co-operative stores and factories 
throughout the country, hardly called forth 
any comment The fact is that this is the 



movement which has virtually delivered the 
British Government into the hands of radical 
labor, which, in turn, is responsible for one 
surrender after another to the most exorbi- 
tant demands of organized employes. 

On paper, the Co-operative Societies of 
Great Britain have a membership of 16,000,000. 
In 1916 they had a total trade (distributive 
and productive) of $1,156,000,000. At that 
time the business was growing at an annual 
rate of 20 per cent. If that rate were 
maintained, the present business would be 
neady $2,000,000,000 annually. This means 
that just so much money would be annually 
withdrawn from the bulk of independent 
business, and that a corresponding percentage 
of legitimate profit is withheld from those 
whose very existence depends upon the margin 
between cost of production and sale price. 
It is all very well to talk of the "direct-from- 
producer-to-consumer" principle. But in its 
final analysis this would mean the reiatro- 
duction of barter for modem trade, and an 
other prop knocked from tmder the conser- 
vative economic structure. 

If our newspapers knew their business they 
would have knocked the scheme to imitate 
this system in America on the head as soon 
as it showed itself, for just as little as busi- 
ness has the right to usurp the functions and 
rights of labor, just as little has labor the 
right to become a competitor of business. But 
instead, they ignore the whole matter— prob- 
ably because they do not tmderstand it 



PORTLAND STRIKES SEAT- 
TLE'S TRAIL 

Some time ago the labor unions of 
Portland, Oregon, decided to try co- 
operative enterprise, and they made a 
start. They acted according to the 
best of their information, which at 
that time was limited, and made a sad 
mess of it. Cheerfully they went back 
to the starting point and set off on a 
new trail, this time under the guid- 
ance of an expert, whom they obtained 
through the good offices of the Seattle 
Co-operators. Seattle, in fact, had be- 
come their good example, and now 
they are endeavoring to do likewise. 
Wm. Martilla, from Superior, Wis., 
where he was prominent in the Fin- 
nish. Co-operative movement, is in 
charge of the business end of the en- 
terprise. So far the following amounts 
have been subscribed as initial capi- 
tal, in the form of loans : 

The carpenters' union, $1,700; as- 
bestos workers, ^§fl^ b^^l3^€)gPP. 
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$275; machinists, $1,400; ladies' auxil- 
iary, $50; street carmen, $750; iron 
workers, $350; engineers, $1,300; La- 
bor Press Association, $175; electri- 
cians, $10; sheet metal workers, $200; 
pattern makers, $200; painters, $1,000; 
boilermakers, $2,000. 



LABOR AND CO-OPERATION IN 
FRANCE 

On Janizary 8 the first meeting of 
the newly formed Economic Labor 
Council was held in Paris. M. Jou- 
haux presided over the labor groups. 
The program of the Council provides 
for a long period of organization and 
education which is frankly for the 
purpose of preparing the workers to 
administer the affairs of the country. 
The immediate demand is that the 
Government shall actually take over 
and administer the nationalistic in- 
dustries. 

The Central Council is composed of 
representatives of the National Fed- 
eration of Labor, the National Asso- 
ciation of Consumers' Co-operatives, 
The National Organization of Civil 
Service Employees, and the National 
Organization of Commercial and 
Agricultural Workers. These four 
great national organizations will work 
out a complete .national plan for the 
highest development of production 
and distribution on a social basis. 

The Council will ask the Govern- 
ment to turn over to it the industrial 
control of the nation when the full 
plans have been completed. It is 
anticipated that the completed plan 
will be ready for presentation to the 
next French Labor Congress. 



DR. RENNER'S BIG JOB IN 
AUSTRIA 

The aftermath of famine and desti- 
tution, affecting practically all of 
Europe, undoubtedly afflicts Austria 
worst of all. To some it may seem 
\ no more than poetic justice, that the 
. country which officially began the 
war, should suffer most from its con- 
sequences. Unfortunately, the diplo- 
mats and autocrats who were respon- 
sible are not now suffering. 

Even Austria's late enemies recog- 



nize the need of supplying food to the 
hungry women and children of what 
remains of Franz Joseph's late em- 
pire, and really earnest if somewhat 
inefficient efforts are being made to 
ship food into the country. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the Austrian 
people themselves have placed the 
chief executive power of their new 
republic in the hands of an old-time 
and experienced Co-operator — Dr. 
Karl Renner, at one time President of 
the Austrian Co-operative Consum- 
ers' Societies— now Chancellor of the 
Austrian Republic 

No name is more closely connected 
with the history of Consumers' Co- 
operation in Austria. Dr. Renner 
shared with Dr. Karpeles the distinc- 
tion of representing Austrian Co- 
operation at the International Co- 
operative congresses, and he was also 
a member of the Central Committee 
of ^ the International Co-operative 
Alliance. 

The task before this distinguished 
member of our Movement is a gigan- 
tic one, but distinctly more in line 
with his experience of thought and 
action than that of any diplomat. No 
Austrian is better fitted to solve the 
problems that face the stricken people 
of Austria. 



THE BRITISH CO-OPERATIVE 
WHOLESALE 

The latest quarterly report of the 
C. W. S. Committee, according to the 
"Co-operative News," shows a busi- 
ness of over 22,000,000 pounds. That 
is an increase of over 3/ per cent, on 
the sales of the corresponding period 
of the previous year. At that rate the 
C. W. S. is doing an annual business 
of $450,000,000. 

The supplies from the Societies' 
own productive works for the same 
three months amounted to nearly 
7,000,000 pounds, an increase at the 
rate of over 72 per cent, over the pre- 
vious year. This means annual pro- 
duction of $133,000,000 worth of 
goods. 

During the same quarter the de- 
posits and withdrawg^,^,|l|e,gj^.,e 
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S. bank amounted to over 126,000,000 
pounds, an increase of over 26 per 
cent, in business over that of the same 
quarter last year. This means a bank- 
ing business of $2,500,000,000 a year. 
Accounts are carried by 996 co-oper- 
ative societies, 1375 trade unions and 
friendly societies, and 879 clubs and 
other mutual organizations. 



clerk officiates as priest, and the cash 
is the sacrifice. Thomas J. Lloyd. 



BRITISH WHOLESALE NEGO- 
TIATES WITH CARRANZA 

"El Heraldo de Mexico," which is 
the organ of General Alvarado, pub- 
lishes a report to the effect that the 
British Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety has entered into communication 
with the Mexican Government re- 
garding direct shipment of raw ma- 
terials, products of Mexico, for manu- 
facturing purposes in the factories of 
the Wholesale. 

"This society,'' continues "El He- 
raldo," "which is the biggest institu- 
tion of its kind in the world, intends 
to send a commission of experts to our 
country to study our resources in 
raw products and, at the same time, 
to determine what products of their 
factories could find a co-operative 
market in Mexico. 

"Hitherto the Wholesale Society 
has been purchasing Mexican pro- 
ducts through middlemen in the 
United States who, naturally, have 
drawn their heavy commissions. This 
same policy of opening a direct inter- 
national trade is to be initiated by the 
Wholesale Society in all the countries 
of Latin America." 



THE PRIEST AND THE SACRI- 
FICE 

In the usual cash transactions of 
every-day life, in competitive business, 
the economic implications are not 
dreamed of. It is just a crude mys- 
tery of cashing-in wants, as simple as 
a burnt-offering to secure a good 
harvest. The counter is the altar, the 



HOW THEY DO IT 

EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 

FIRST 

The preliminary of our organization 
was conducted in a manner, the same 
as the formation of other societies. We 
adhered strictly to the Rochdale meth- 
ods of Co-operation, and we are fol- 
lowing those methods as closely as 
possible. On the fifth of last June we 
recorded in the deed office our final 
corporation papers, and on August 4th 
we opened our store with a full and 
complete line of groceries as any store 
in this locality. Since opening the store 
we have added to it the meat depart- 
ment; and the two combined are su- 
perior to anything in this locality and 
will take second place to none of its 
kind in this state. 

We are doing a fine business. We 
have a membership of 200 good loyal 
members, and I feel safe in saying one 
of the best organizations in the middle 
west We have something to boast of, 
and that is, we own the building in 
which we conduct our business. It was 
purchased at a decided bargain for 
$6,000 and has increased in value since 
we became the owners to the extent of 
$3,000. 

We have a good, live, active body 
of directors, each one willing to do his 
bit and shoulder his responsibility. 
Our educational committee and enter- 
tainment commJttee are surely live- 
wires, and you have got to give the 
credit to them. I believe that many 
societies make their mistake by not 
having a good live educational com- 
mittee. I wish to say that we had our 
educational committee far in advance 
of the opening of the store, in fact 
that was the first committee that we 
established even in the initial work of 
the foundation of our society. 

L. H. Lacey, Chairman. 
Champaign, 111., Jan. 12, 1920. 



AGAIN FOR CLEARNESS SAKE 

Co-operative societies affiliated with the Co-operative League of Amer- 
ica are advised to secure information from the League before connecting 
themselves with any wholesale or other organization. ^ | 
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VITAL ISSUES 



THE HUMAN NEED 

Cooperation rests on the simple 
principle that we human beings need 
one another. 

In our present state of society in 
which competition for profit is the 
main economic force, this need is ex- 
pressed in two ways. There is a bad 
and a good — a negative and a positive — 
sense. - 

The negative means the contending 
of one force against another. The 
merchant needs customers, the manu- 
facturer needs labor, the prosecuting 
attorney needs criminals, the soldier 
needs enemies. These are engaged in 
the balancing of accounts in the game 
of give-and-take; and in this barter 
and matching of forces there arises a 
desire to gain moi^e than one gives, to 
win, to succeed, to get ahead of the 
other. 

The positive, or good, expression of 
this human need is the co-operative. 
We human beings need one another; 
we need not only to be helped by 
others but we need to help others in 
order that we ourselves may rise to 
the highest fulfilment of life. 

There is an ancient falsehood, still 
quite prevalent on the lips of men to- 
day, which declares that it is natural 
and good for men to fight one another ; 
that to try to get the better of one's 
fellow-man is a fulfilment of a primi- 
tive natural impulse; and that man 
has attained his high position by the 
exploitation of others. This philoso- 
phy, that the domineering and brutal 
have survived and the gentle and kind 
have perished, based on an unscientific 
theory of evolution, is neither in con- 
formity with the facts of history nor 
the established principles of biology. 
These negative expressions — ^the an- 
tagonisms — have dragged man down, 
not lifted him up. It has been by 



mutual aid that he has lifted himself. 
The precious heritage of the ages has 
been the thing attained and preserved 
by co-operation and love. It is not 
true — as a human being I resent the 
slander — that man is hostile to man. 

The dominant natural tendency is 
to be kind and sympathetic and help- 
ful. Were this not so the human race 
long since would have perished. 

War is one of these negative things. 
It is an outcome of artificial compet- 
itive enterprises of man against man. 
It is an unnatural creation brought 
about by antagonisms which have 
their beginnings in the competition of 
one set of men to secure privileged 
domination over another set of men. 
This artifice is by no means a Prussian 
invention. The old wars were plain 
expressions of robbery. Later wars 
were provoked by religious bodies. 
Modern wars are for economic gain. 
But back of all war has been the un- 
natural madness of the robber; and 
robbery has been the purpose. Modern 
wars have been provoked by the rob- 
ber spirit which a competitive econo- 
mic system has caused to grow in the 
hearts of men as a rank poison un- 
balancing the helpful mind. The mill 
owner who feeds raw material 
and human beings to his machines and 
grinds out profits is the father of the 
colonel who feeds boys to cannon and 
reaps a harvest of corpses. 

Co-operation is sanity; economic 
competition is madness. And some 
day a wiser people will look back upon 
this day and generation and marvel at 
the gentle souls who are persecuted 
while merchants and soldiers go at 
large. 

The Co-operative Movement stands 
in contrast over against this competi- 
tive spirit. It is based upon the 
natural and loftiest^ Qiabmr^mj^ie 
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ses. It is wholly creative, and not 
destructive. It sets people working 
together for their common good, to 
secure better access to the necessities 
of life. It constantly enlarges the 
sphere of the necessities until it shall 
embrace all that is useful and beauti- 
ful. Through it the people aim to ad- 
minister for themselves, to satisfy 
their own wants — wants now ad- 
ministered by private business in the 
interest of the few. 

This it proceeds to do, not in the 
competitive sense of business, but 
through a movement so wide and de- 
mocratic that it invites all the people 
of the world to join it irrespective of 
race, religion, or social standing, and 
enjoy equal rights in its administra- 
tion. This movement does not demand 
an exploited class. It desires that all 
shall join it. The more who join the 
greater is the success. This is the 
test of its humanity. It creates no 
privileged class. It is all-embracing. 
This it does because it substitutes 
mutual aid for mutual antagonism. 

CO-OPERATION AND THE 
STATE 

The Co-operative Movement should 
be independent of the political state. 
Individual co-operators may belong to 
political parties, vote and participate 
in the administration of the affairs of 
the state. Indeed they should ally 
themselves with such parties as are 
opposed to the enemies of Co-opera- 
tion. Biit no co-operative society 
should enter into any alliance with the 
state. 

The question is often asked, "Should 
not every socialist be a co-operator?'' 
The answer is— yes, and also every 
democrat, republican and liberal. On 
the other hand not ev^ery co-operator 
should be a socialist, democrat or any 
other sort of politician if he does not 
want to. He may be an anarchist, if 
he pleases, or he may eschew politics 
and be classified only as a co-operator, 
and wear no other tag. 

Co-operation belongs wholly in the 
economic and social field. Suppose 
that it should violate this principle 
and ally itself with a political party; 



and suppose that part^ should win 
absolutely and dominate the country: 
which then of the two is greater? The 
business of a victorious political party 
is to administer the coilntry. With the 
tendency toward state socialism now 
everywhere ascendant, the victorious 
party would tend to administer indus- 
tries which co-operation aims to ad- 
minister. A conflict would be inevit- 
able. Co-operation should have as its 
purpose to administer every human 
need which the state could supply. 
The two, therefore, can not work in 
combination. The only sort of state 
with which co-operation can work is 
one which is so wise that it aims to 
bring about the co-operative common- 
wealth and the disappearance of the 
state. This is the opportunity for the 
Socialist Movement— it should com- 
mit itself to the co-operative principle 
and desire the co-operative common- 
wealth and the disappearance of the 
state. If such a political movement 
could be conceived, co-operation 
might work with it; but such a state 
cannot be conceived, because the chief 
function of the state is to preserve 
itself. 

Political parties and the state also 
have their reverses. It would be an 
unhappy thing for co-operation to tie 
up to one of these and then to see it 
overthrown. The Co-operative Move- 
ment cannot afford to subject itself to 
the vicissitudes of politics. 

Should the co-operative movement 
combine with a political state the 
natural outcome would be that the 
state would take co-operation under 
its protection. Even now it is reported 
that in some districts the Soviets in 
Russia are proposing to compel every 
head of a family to join the local co- 
operative society. Such a law would 
be a calamity to Co-operation. 

The strength of our movement rests 
on the fact that it is free and not co- 
ercive. Co-operation wants none of 
the compulsions of the state. Its 
greatness, its beauty, its indestructi- 
bility abide in its freedom. Member- 
ship must be voluntary. Freedom is 
its very soul. 

The opposite of freedom character- 
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izes the state. Its existence depends 
on coercion. As the world stands to- 
day one must be a citizen of ^ome 
state. He cannot escape. He may go 
up in a balloon or seek a desert isle, 
but some government will find him 
and claim him as its, citizen. And it 
will coerce him into doing things he 
does not want to do. If he is one of 
those unusual people who do not be- 
lieve in killing human beings it will 
put a gun in his hand and send him 
off to shoot other men as guiltless as 
himself. It may stand him up against 
a wall and shoot him because he re* 
fuses to commit some great moral 
crime. Governments do all the great 
sins. There is no brutality to which 
governments do not stoop. Govern- 
ments do the crimes which the most 
bestial of men would shrink from do- 
ing. I am not talking about any 
especially bad government; I mean 
the governments in the great industrial 
countries. 

Co-operation differs from the state 
in that it depends upon voluntary 
loyalty. It does not have to put people 
in jail for sedition or hang them for 
trying to overthrow it. It survives 
purely upon its merit. The state has 
not enough merit thus to survive. 

If one does not like his co-operative 
society he may resign. He may be- 
long to none at all if he so wishes. No 
one can escape the state in this way. 
If he renounces one government an- 
other will get him. The state com- 
pels its citizen to say, **I love my 
country," whether it is loveable or not, 
whether he loves it or not. The co- 
operative society must merit the loyal- 
ty of its members or it perishes. The 
state keeps its citizens by force; the 
co-operative movement keeps its mem- 
bers by love and by the fact that it 
serves them well. 

Co-operation should avoid alliance 
with governments because govern- 
ments go to war. Co-operation need 
not kill people to win. Its enemies 
are not men but the profit system. To 
kill the profit system, it need not kill 
men. The victory must be won on 
the eocnomic field, not on the field of 
battle. War does not settle economic 



problems. Co-operation is winning 
great victories and solving gjeat 
problems without loss of life, and the 
men who were opposed to it are wel- 
come to its succor and aid will they 
but ask. 

In the Co-operative Movement the 
people can organize to perform every 
social economic function. Develop 
Co-operation to the fullest and the 
political state disappears. We then 
have attained a free organization of 
society. 

Were all the socialists and all the 
sages and all the statesmen and all the 
saints and the wisest archangels who 
sit on the belts of Saturn and dangle 
their legs in space to unite upon the 
earth in the organization of a govern- 
ment to save the people, it would not 
be as good for us simple human beings 
as our own co-operative societies — for 
if the people are to be saved they must 
save themselves. 

A HORRIBLE EXAMPLE 

I know of a co-operative society 
which started out with every prospect 
of splendid success. All of the con- 
ditions were favorable — plenty of 
capital, a superior committee on edu- 
cation, and a town in which the pro- 
fiteering merchants were punishing 
the people without mercy. Enthu- 
siasm and loyal interest marked the 
beginning of business in their store. 
Then they began making mistakes. 

The manager was a successful busi- 
ness man. That was mistake number 
one. It was assumed that he was 
young enough to learn co-operation. 
But his business training had fixed 
his mind. He persistently expressed 
himself as not interested in co-opera- 
tion. 

Then the educational committee 
was dissolved because it was discov- 
ered that many of the members of the 
committee were progressive or radical 
in their economic and social opinions. 
That means, th^y know the badness 
of the prevalent economic system, and 
have the vision of something better. 
The majority of the trade unioa and 
farmer influence was of the old stand- 
pat type, still under the spell of the 
reactionary hysteria created by the 
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patriotic propaganda of the past few 
years. As a result of this the educa- 
tional work stopped. 

The people who understood Co- 
operation and who were willing to 
give their time to teach Co-operation 
were put off the committee. They 
were teaching that Co-operation was 
something more than store keeping. 
The manager insisted that store keep- 
ing was all there was to it. And the 
reactionary membership backed up the 
manager. It was even hinted that 
some of the educational committee 
were socialistically inclined. Well, of 
course that is dreadful. Still there ai'e 
successful societies with people on 
their educational committee who are 
even greater extremists than the so- 
cialists. There are successful societies 
with people on their educational com- 
mittee who openly acknowledge them- 
selves to be Christians. Why get ex- 
cited about people whose ideas are not 
in approval of the present capitalistic 
system? Two thousand years ago one 
of these cults revolutionized social 
thought. And today the majority of 
people in Europe have come to accept 
the philosophy of the other. 

If I were to ask for the best ingre- 
dients in the United States for making 
a co-operative society, I should say a 
majority of class-conscious trade un- 
ionists, to give backbone and solidar- 
ity, and enough socialists to give 
idealism. That is the best combina- 
tion we can get here. 

Now this society in question has 
thrown out its idealism and its larger 
comprehension of the mission of the 
Co-operative Movement. The expect- 
ed events are naturally coming to pass. 
The store manager keeps the accounts 
without supervision of a control com- 
mittee, and buys goods throifgh mem- 
bers of the board of directors. When 
the directors appointed a committee 
to take an account of stock, the man- 
ager took it for them. 

On its way down the bumps the 
manager has now recommended to the 
society that the cash register be done 
away with, that goods be sold for cost- 
plus, and that the idea of accumulating 
surplus savings or of paying savings 



returns be abolished. These recom- 
mendations are approved by the direc- 
tors. 

Here is a society now infected with 
a fatal disease (fear-of-radicalism). 
This in itself will kill any co-operative 
society in existence, because Co-oper- 
ation is the most radical movement 
yet let loose in this tottering econo- 
mic world. Anyone who is a reaction- 
ary, who wants things kept as they 
are, and who rolls up his eyes with 
pious reverence when the Constitu- 
tion, or "our institutions," or "the 
established order of society" is men- 
tioned, — while such a person is wel- 
come in a co-operative society, he is a 
misfit until his mental cloth is cut to 
suit this onward movement. 

This decaying society, in addition, 
has acquired a still more serious 
malady (infection with the microbe of 
business-for-business-sakc). This lat- 
ter is the sort of infection which is 
carried into a society by a manager or 
by directors who think that co-opera- 
tion is a scheme for buying cheap. It 
is absolutely deadly. 

Societies ill with these maladies are 
hopelessly lost— the death rattle is in 
their throat- — unless the membership 
can be galvanized into action suffi- 
cient to sit up, open their eyes, and 
submit promptly to the necessary 
purging. And then fresh air, plenty 
of sunshine, and good solid food. 
J. P. W. 

THE FALSITY OF THE PRESS 
A group of th Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen are starting a 
co-operative society in Chicago. Not know- 
ing where to turn for information they 
wrote to the "Chicago Tribune" asking 
about co-operative stores in the United 
States. A reply was received informing^ 
them that, "there were no successful co- 
operative stores in this country." 

If we were asked. Is there any success- 
ful daily paper in the United States? we 
should at least make a qualified reply. If 
succes is measured by misrepresentation of 
news and consequent debauching of the pub- 
lic mind by misinterpretation of facts, yes, 
there are many — as many, nearly, as there 
are papers published. But if success is 
measured by sincere service for the public 
good we should have to say that out of the 
whole lot only the four or five which cham- 
pion the cause of labor are worthy of being 
called successful 
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ACCOUNTING 

By Adolph Wirkkula, 

United Co-operative Societies of New Eng- 
land, Boston, Mass. 

Accounting is the field in which 
many co-operative societies find their 
first stumbling stone. There are many 
co-operatives that have become bank- 
rupt only for the single reason that 
they have lacked a good system of ac- 
counting. I have personally had some 
experience in accounting among the 
co-operatives in the middle states. In 
many instances I have found societies 
that had no accounting system of any 
kind. 

In one particular case a store had no 
system of accounting except that they 
kept a bank account; but the account 
was kept by the bank. They deposited 
all of the receipts in the bank and paid 
out by checks. They had no other 
books except the bank deposit book 
and the check book. They kept no ac- 
count for merchandise apart from any 
other accounts. All the money that 
was received was put through the same 
bank account, whether it was received 
for stock, shares of the association, 
merchandise, or from any other 
source. It all went in one lump. In 
this instance they had a manager who 
was absolutely honest and wanted to 
do all in his power for the good of the 
association; but he did not know how 
to keep books, and the board of direc- 
tors hesitated hiring a bookkeeper, al- 
though their association could well 
afford to do so. 

After I had worked for a month or 
more in getting the affairs of this as- 
sociation translated into accounts, we 
found that the association had made a 
substantial gain, although they had not 
for a year or more known where they 
had been standing. 

There are many associations that 
have lost out and gone bankrupt, be- 
cause they had a system of accounting 
that did not account. In one instance 
I came across a system in which the 
manager kept the paid bills in one 
drawer and the unpaid bills in another, 
and paid everything through the bank. 
But confusion arose when he paid 



small amounts in cash that he bought 
from the local farmers. He did not 
know what to do in order to keep his 
cash in balance, to show that the cash 
balance corresponded with the receipts 
shown by the cash register which was 
checked monthly by the board of 
directors. 

Many a time when a co-operative 
store is organized the bookkeeping 
part of the matter has been considered 
as a side issue. It is at the very begin- 
ning that every store or society should 
install an accounting system that will 
account. Many stores do instal a sys- 
tem that if properly kept would keep 
the records clear for the manager and 
the board of directors ; but in many in- 
stances the books are kept in such a 
way that to get any satisfaction out 
of them one would have to do a lot of 
work in getting the necessary figures 
together, in order to be able to size up 
the running of the affairs of the 
society. 

In some instance a very complicated 
system is used requiring much work. 
Some complex systems do not account 
as well as the less complicated but 
more scientifically prepared systems 
which can more easily be understood 
by a person who is not a bookkeeper. 

We must not think that the book- 
keeping, when properly kept, is the 
sole foundation of success of a co-op- 
erative enterprise. If the society and 
its store lack the support of the mem- 
bers, no system of bookkeeping can 
make the business pay and bring sav- 
ings for the members. Bookkeeping is 
simply the means to keep things clear 
and to furnish all the necessary infor- 
mation about the affairs of the society. 
Solidarity of the membership is the 
power that keeps the society up and 
brings results. 

What is the difference between the 
ways of keeping books in a private 
store and in a co-operative store? 
Bookkeeping is the means of keeping 
records of a business, and the nature 
of business to a large extent is the 
same in the co-operative and private 
stores. There is this difference: the 
indiWdual store tries to cheat and seU^ 
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you more goods that you really need, 
and the co-operative store does busi- 
ness honestly and sells you vrhat you 
need. The principal difference is in the 
ownership and distribution of profits. 
This is where the bookkeeping; or ac- 
counting of the co-operative store dif- 
fers from the bookkeeping of the indi- 
vidual store. The ownership is the 
fundamental cause of the difference. 

The individual store keeps one ac- 
count, the proprietors' account. If it 
is a corporation it keeps the account of 
the stockholders, who usually are very 
few in comparison to the size of aver- 
age business firms. But the co-opera- 
tive store must keep records of every 
member's standing with the society. 
First must be kept the membership ac- 
counts, which are generally kept in a 
membership ledger. Then also there 
must be an account for each consumer 
for their dividends or savings, which 
are apportioned at certain periods. In 
many instances these two books are 
combined, with the upper half of the 
page for the membership or shares and 
the lower half for the dividends or 
savings and also for the share 
interest. 

Naturally of all these different books 
or kinds of accounts a controling ac- 
count is kept in the general ledger, 
generally under the heading of Capi- 
tal Stocky Savings Account and Inter- 
est on Shares. 

When the society decides to appor- 
tion the savings, naturally a part of the 
savings are brought to the Educational 
Fund and to a Reserve Account. 

These are the principal accounts to 
be kept by a co-operative society which 
indicate or represent the fundamental 
principles of control and ownership of 
the society. 

Then follow the different trading 
accounts which also have their accu- 
mulating point in the general ledger. 
The principal trading accounts are 
Mercluindise Purchase Account, Mer- 
chandise Sales Account, Freight and 
Drayage, and all of the Expense Ac- 
counts. Expense account is in the most 
advanced systems kept all in one ac- 
count, having labor, wages, insurance, 
light, heat and all other expenses all in 
one controling ledger account. Where 



the expense account is handled in this 
manner it is well to have a special ex- 
pense book in which the expenses are 
itemized and analyzed and in which 
the totals must correspond with the 
totals in the ledger account. 

Other accounts, such as Notes Re- 
ceivable and Notes Payable, Building^ 
Account, etc., may be opened in the 
ledger as necessity requires. 

Thus far we have talked about the 
necessary accounts, which are needed 
in a co-operative society that has but 
one store. Each branch also requires 
a different set of accounts in order to 
be able to keep posted on the running, 
profit and loss of each identical branch. 
Each branch must have an account to 
record the income and the outgoing or 
trading accounts, and the ordinary ex- 
pense accounts, by the same principal 
as has just been explained. 

Besides the ledger, the book that 
carries these controling or accumulat- 
ing accounts, there must be other 
books from which the ledger records 
are made up. 

The Cash book is the most needed 
book in a co-operative store. A cash 
book can be had either in one book 
with receipts on the left or the debit 
side and the disbursements on the 
right side or what is called the credit 
side; or it may be in two different 
books, one book for receipts and one 
for disbursements. The last-mentioned 
method is of advantage in cases where 
numerous columns are needed. The 
cash book should be kept in a columnar 
book, having a good number of col- 
umns, as many as are needed for the 
current accounts. This saves a good 
deal of extra unnecessary labor, as the 
posting to the ledger is only necessary 
once each month. If the cash book, as 
well as any other book, is kept in the 
single-column form each item has to 
be posted to the ledger separately. 

The Journal is also a book which 
may be needed. A co-operative store 
doing business on strictly cash terms 
does not much need this book. How- 
ever, it is needed occasionally, general- 
ly at the end of each month for charg- 
ing and crediting different accounts as 
necessity arises. Mostly the journal is 
needed when closing the year's busLr 
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ness, in closing the ledger accounts to 
the Profit and Loss Account. The 
journal can also be had in a single col- 
umn form or with several columns. 
Where a columnar cash book is used, 
and cash business is the rule, a single 
column journal will answer the pur- 
pose. 

Cash Book and the Journal can be 
combined in one book, which form is 
usually called the Cash Journal. I 
would recommend that these two 
books be kept separately as the journal 
is used only occasionally and will not 
be handled very much. Combination 
of these books will only make the 
bookkeeping more complicated. 

A uniform system should be put in 
practice among the co-operatives to 
the extent that conditions will allow. 
The Co-operative Movement in order 
to be successful must concentrate its 
efforts and power in some central or- 
g^anization. The central organizations 
must be organized for the purpose of 
directing the work of the co-operative 
societies throughout the country in 
the educational and practical work. 
Bookkeeping systems of the co-opera- 
tive stores should be uniformized and 
simplified as much as possible and 
thus enable the directors and members 
to understand accounts properly. 
Bookkeeping and auditing of the books 
would be much easier within a short 
time after the adoption of a uniform 
system. At the present time it is one 
of the many difficulties among the co- 
operatives to get auditors from the 
membership of the societies. Most of 
the Finnish societies use expert ac- 
countants. This proves to be the best 
method. 

US FARMERS 

COOPERING 

By Peter James 

Las* night after chores I hitched up 
an' druv over to the store an' while 
Mister Bunnell was weighin* me out 
a quarter of a pound o' tea, I heerd 
this here feller Cohen argufyin' with 
one o' them Polelocks, er whatever 
they be, from over to the slate quarry. 
Cohen w^as strong fer the sausages 
agin. 

I sez to myself, sez I, fer a feller 



]that's sposed to stick putty close to 
these here kosher victuals, Cohen's 
leanin' putty strong towards pork. 
But the slate quarry Polelock, he sez 
'at sausagealism is all right es fur es 
it goes but it dont go fur enough fur 
him. 

I dunno — but, by ginger, it was as 
good as a circus to hear them fellers 
havin' it back an* forth. It seems the 
Polelock is from somewheres in Rus- 
shy, an* he wa*nt just exactly agin 
bein* a sausagealist, as Cohen calls it, 
but he was more in favor of what he 
calls cooperation. 

Well, es luck would have it, in 
comes Fred Logus. You know Fred ; 
he*s the cooper that made the barrel 
fur me las* fall fur the sauerkraut. I 
sez to Fred that these fellers is argu- 
fyin* about somethin* in his line an* 
*at he*d better take a hand into it. 

Putty soon the Polelock gets 
warmed up an' he sez *at cooperation 
is what the folks round here needs 
worse 'n sausagealism nor anythin* 
else. Fred, he listens fur a bit, an* 
then he takes a hand. He sez if this 
here cooperation hez anythin' to do 
with makin* barrels he wants to know 
more about it. Bein' as he's the only 
cooper in these here parts , coopera- 
tion ought to be in his line. 

Well, say, I've been in many a po- 
litical argymentation since the days of 
Andy Johnson right down to date, but 
that 'ere three-cornered debate be- 
twixt Cohen an' the Polelock an* Fred 
Logus wuz the worst mixup I ever 
seed. 

I swan if anybody cud make head 
nor tail out of it. Mister Bunnell, he 
sez to me, sez he, "What's the fuss all 
about over yonder, Mr. James?'* 

Well, by crickets, it sounded to me 
as if Logus was goin' ter make bar- 
rels enough to barrell up all the 
sausages in the Paulins Kill Valley, 
an* betwixt the cooperin' goin* on and 
Cohen grindin' up pork steaks an* 
turnin' out his sausagealism, I'll be 
dinged if the fur didn't fly. 

But, I dunno, I sorter got an idee 
that the Polelock knowed putty well 
what he was driviiV at. He wound up 
with sayin' that if we all around here 
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— excuse me — had guts — ^them's his 
words — if we all had guts enough 
we'd be runnin' the store ourselves. 
That's what cooperation is, he sez. 
But 'cording to that I don't jus' see 
where Fred Logus comes in after all; 
ner Cohen's sausage proposition 
nother fur that matter. Fur, as I sez 
to 'em all after it was all over, "We 
haint no hogs, we're jus' plain human 
bein's" ; an' when I sez that, the Pole- 
lock jumps over an' slaps me on the 
back such a crack that, I golly, it near 
busted my spine, an' sez he, "You've 
said it, Mr. James, you've said it, 
that's cooperation !" Well, all I've got 
to say is that if that crack on the back 
is cooperation, I'm agin it. 



THE GROCER AND THE CRED- 
ITORS 

By A. D. W. (After Aesop) 

A grocer with a fine store did a 
trade of $50,000 a year. Yet he seem- 
ed to be losing money. He knew not 
which way to turn, so he sought 
counsel. 

"How do you figure your profits?" 
questioned his counsellor. 

"The simplest way, of course; I 
just deduct the cost of my goods from 
my sales." 

"Do you itemize your running ex- 
penses, your ice, wrapping paper, 
twine, light, telephone and gasoline?" 

"No, I just charge them up with 
merchandise. It's quicker." 

"How often do you take an inven- 
tory?" pressed his questioner. 

"Inventory! I haven't bothered to 
take any lately." 

"Maybe your overhead is too high 
for your sales!" again suggested the 
other. 

"How should 1 know? I just buy 
groceries and sell them, that's enough 
for me!" 

Year by year his store ran down 
hill. 

"Fll borrow money on my life in- 
surance, that's the idea!" 

"I'll give notes and put off my cred- 
itors!" 

But at last he had to admit he was 
bankrupt. 

Then he exclaimed, "How unlucky 



I am! Even my borrowing power 
could not save me because I shirked 
a little daily work. Now I am totally 
consumed in the flames of failure." 
Moral : *'He jumped from the frying 
pan into the fire," 



BABSON TAKES A SQUARE 
LOOK AT CO-OPERATION 

Babson's Statistical Organization 
furnishes information to financiers. It 
tells its clients what is going on in 
the world of economics. Most finan- 
ciers would not know what is happen- 
ing in the world of labor, because 
they get their misinformation from 
the newspapers. But Babson's organ- 
ization digs out the truth and sells it 
to them. American financiers thought 
the I. W. W. was some kind of witch- 
craft till Babson's told them it was a 
movement of human beings seeking^ 
to improve the conditions of working- 
people. It was a great shock to the 
financiers. They do not like some of 
the information Babson's gives them, 
because it often contains bad news. 

One of the important jobs of Bab- 
son's Organization is to hunt out 
whatever threatens to cut down the 
profits of profiteering and bring it to 
the attention of the profiteers, so that 
they may be forewarned. When Bab- 
son's came to the Co-operative League 
for information concerning the Move- 
ment in the United States, we told 
them that our work was in the inter- 
est of the working people and that we 
could not place our resources at the 
services of the enemies of labor. But 
it is not difficult to find out about co- 
operation in the United States, and 
Babson's proceeded to get informa- 
tion. One of their recent weekly bul- 
letins is published under the heading, 
"Take a Square Look at the Co-oper- 
ative Movement." This is "private 
and confidential information for 
clients only"; but since it has been 
sent to us by a member of the League 
in New Mexico, we take the liberty of 
publishing a part of it as follows : 

From time to time we have been •nblish- 
ing notes regarding the Co-operative Move- 
ment in the United States. Our correspond- 
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eiice indicates that our comments have not 
taken hold. We are giving the subject the 
importance of an entire supplement because 
we think it has now reached a point where 
it can no longer be ignored. 

The enterprises that are now being or- 
ganized in this country are benefiting by 
<!xpericnce and are organizing on the Roch- 
dale plan. Besides this they have a large 
central bureau in New York City, which is 
in swift touch with all parts of the country. 
This organization is ready to save local 
stores from^ mistaken policies. The whole 
movement is becoming very national and 
vital. 

It is the entry of the trade unions into 
the campaign which gives it its supreme 
importance. American Co-operation in its 
present manifestation is proceeding as a 
Labor Movement, and the stores and other 
organizations are the weapons of a class — 
the working people. Therefore, every ounce 
of success goes into the labor end of the 
scales. In this particular the American 
Movement is beginning at the point where 
the English Movement has arrived only 
after many years of experience. 

It should be borne in mind that the Eng- 
lish co-opergtives do not form a close cor- 
poration dealing with a framed up market 
The wholesales sell their products in a 
competitive market. The Scotch wholesale, 
for example, manufactures shoes. It uses 
United Shoe Machinery Company's ma- 
chines. It pays union wages or better. It 
has its traveling men on the road and they 
sell to the retail stores only because they 
can offer as good or better a product at as 
low or lower a price. There seems to be 
no joker in the English Co-operatives ex- 
cept the wages they pay their store and 
wholesale managers. Here we have come 
upon a sentimental feature of the English 
movement which is of great importance. 
These men have been willing to carry on 
these immense financial concerns at sal- 
aries like those of working-men, because 
they have dedicated their interests to the 
g^eat cause of co-operation. 

What have we in the United States, then, 
seems to be a definite turning of certain 
sections of labor, led by the railroad en- 
grineers, away from wage demands and 
toward co-operation as a definite way to 
cut the cost of living. They say they are 
going to do something which will benefit 
not only themselves but the whole com- 
munity. Certain it is that in making war on 
high prices they will have the sympathy 
of the public. In asking for more pay they 
do not commonly have that sympathy. 

What does this movement mean for the 
United States? Suppose that it succeeds. 
Suppose the engineers and other railroad 
brotherhoods have forty odd millions of 
money to start their chain o( banks. Sup- 
pose the maintenance of way men do suc- 
cessfully go into co-operative production, 
that a labor press is established witl;i a 
chain of successful dailies, linking up the 
already successful Seattle Record, and with 



the promised daily "New Majority" in Chi- 
cago, with oth^r dailies in strategic points. 
Granting the successful establishment of 
wholesale and of raw material production — 
what does it all mean for the United 
States? 

It means the definite withdrawal from so- 
called capitalistic purposes of a large 
amount of monev and trade. It means that 
Labor money will be where it can be found 
and obtained in emer^^encies. It means that 
men with experience m large affairs will be 
produced in the' school of experience. This 
is but the furthering of developments al- 
ready going on, as Labor has had the han- 
dling of its funds and of its already large 
concerns This is what made England 
laugh when Winston Churchill said that 
English Labor was not competent to give 
England a government! There are no 
brainier men in England than those the 
Labor Movement and the Co-operative 
have developed. That is to sav. Labor in 
the United States is at last lajring hold 
of a right good weapon. It is arming itself 
in a successful fashion. A neglected oppor- 
tunity is being grasped. 

The chances are that this movement has 
already made more progress than the As- 
sociated Press guesses. You may pry the 
New York headquarters of the Co-operative 
League of America in vain for much infor- 
mation. The people are inclined to talk 
the enterprise down instead of up. They in- 
sist that the child is only being conceived 
and that the actpal birth is still far in the 
future. But they have some crafty heads at 
2 West 13th Street, and they do not pro- 
pose to expose the child to any of the rough 
winds that blow from capital 1 We believe 
that things have gone farther than they ad- 
mit and that the movement has reached the 
point where it is no longer propag^ated, but 
where it propagates itself. Without doubt 
there will be failures. Possibly the whole 
thing will again fall flat. The evidence 
available goes to show that there is a big 
swing towards Co-operation; w»e "belitev^ 
that the net results will be very consider- 
able. 

So far the only successful competitor of 
the co-operative store has been the chain 
store. There are one or two instances on 
record in the past year where a co-opera- 
tive has put a chain store out of business. 

These stores can no longer be fought by 
boycotts. That kind of tactics only drives 
the co-operatives into wholesaling and into 
production. The only way for our retail 
trade to hang onto its business in the face 
of a successful Co-operative Movement is 
by beating it in efficiency and economy of 
operation. Not even such methods can 
stand up against the Idnd of sentiment 
which has marked the English Movement 
through the long years of its history. A 
successful Co-operative Movement will do 
more to produce class-conscious solidarity 
among the workers of the United States 
than any other one thing. From this point 
of view the Movement deserves the atten- 
tion of clients. 
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PROGRAMS FOR MEMBERS' 
MEETING 

Program No. 2 

7 P.M. — Light supper at the Society 
Building. Arranged by Women's 
Committee, served by the young 
people. 

8 P.M. — Regular Monthly Meeting. 
Five-minute Reports from President, 
Secretary, Entertainment Committee, 
Membership Committee and Control 
Committee. 

8.30 P.M. — Two fifteen-minute discus- 
sions : 

1. How to buy wisely at our Co-oper- 
ative store 

a. What food should do for us 

b. What food is most nourishing 
l.The importance of milk, but- 
ter and fats 

2. The use and abuse of meat 

3. The value of vegetables and 
fruit 

4. The place of sugar and sweets 

5. Flour, bread and cereals, the 
staff of life. 

2. How to buy economically at our co- 
operative store 

a. Buying in quantities once a week 

b. Buying by weight, not by pack- 
age 

c. Choosing dried or fresh food 

rather than canned 

d. Avoiding much advertised spe- 
cial brands 

e. Paying cash 

f . Carrying goods home 

(Write for pamphlets to Co-ooerative 
League of America or to U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C, for U. S. 
Food leaflets Nosw 1 to 10.) 



GREETINGS TO THE CO-OPER- 
ATORS OF THE WORLD 

In response to a cable from the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, asking 
for an expression of New Year greet- 
ing from America to the Co-operators 
of the world, to be published in the In- 
ternational Bulletin, the following mes- 
sage was sent: 



Capitalism is aware that the masses arc 
conscious of its viciousness. It recognizes 
I he class struggle whether Labor does or 
not. In its own defense, to preserve itself 
for yet a little while longer, it now resorts 
TO every conceivable method of unfairness 
and brutality. The psychology of capitalism 
is that of the pursued criminal who is 
about to be taken and who stops at nothing 
to save himself. Violating the fundamental 
liberties, disfranchising, deporting, im- 
prisoning and killing by the wholesale, are 
ihe results of the hysterical orgy of self- 
defense. It is all a confession of weakness 
— the resentment of despair. 

But the old war-making and poverty- 
engendering S3'stem still has strength. It 
is international and imperialistic. 

To create a healthy and vigorous reor- 
ganization of society, to take the place of 
the old expiring system, humanity must 
make use of every organized force it pos- 
sesses. The Co-operative Movement, the 
Labor Movement, and the political organ- 
ization of Labor are the hope of the world. 
These must become sympathetically and 
strongly united. Not only must there be 
national solidarity, but their international 
structure must be strengthened. 

To these should be added a force which 
is distinctly moral and ethical. The 
movement of the people toward their 
emancipation should be kept upon a lofty 
plane and free from meanness. It should 
be sweet and ideal as well as stern and 
practical. Ethical culture must be invoked 
to give us better individuals. ' 

Wherever the organized forces of science, 
art and education can be found to be sym- 
pathetic toward the Labor Movement their 
affiliation with it should be sought. 

Co-operation is capable of solving the 
world's economic problem, but for the 
present it needs the support of all other 
movements which make for human 
brotherhood; and they need it. 

In the United States the power of capi- 
talism is all dominant. It controls the press, 
the schools, the state, the instruments of 
violence — and uses them all freely and with 
a brutality surpassing that of the imperial- 
istic governments of Europe. Our Co-op- 
erative Movement here has great obstacles 
to overcome. Education and training of 
Co-operators is our need. But our Move- 
ment is growing rapidly. Its destiny is 
united with that of organized Labor. 

We greet the New Year as a period of 
hope, in which the people shall more and 
more realize that Co-operation brings heal- 
ing to the ills of a sorely distressed world. 
The competitive industrial system has 
played its role. Now comes Co-operation, 
bringing the spirit of mutual aid and 
brotherhood. If the world accepts them it 
will be saved. Warbasse, 

Co-operative League of America. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 



CO-OPERATION FROltf ABOVE 

The opening of the big company store 
in Lawrence, Mass., by the American 
Woolen Co., to give its employees the 
benefits of collective buying without 
responsibility, has attracted considerable 
attention in the press all over the 
country. 

Prices were high in Lawrence, as they 
are elsewhere. The American Woolen 
Co. has a large amount of capital. It 
made a huge net profit last year. But it 
hates to see the retail merchants getting 
in on the profit game, for the simple 
reason that this upward lift of the cost 
of living will cause its thousands of em- 
ployees to demand a rise. 

Wisely the American Woolen Co. has 
decided to suppress the local profiteers. 
So it started what its president, William 
Wood, called **a xro-operative store." It 
purchased several' carloads of provisions 
and sold them to its own employees at 
cost. The figures given indicate that 
prices were more than cut in half. Forty 
cent round steak sells at 23 cents; eggs 
that were 90 cents a dozen sell at 60 
cents; women's suits costing between 
$50 and $85 elsewhere, may be haA in 
the company's store for $25 ; and men's 
suits which cost ordinarily $40 are sell- 
ing for $18 to $25. 

The reports stress the gratitude of the 
employees considerably. They feel very 
kindly toward the corporation which is 
reducing the cost of living for them to 
this extent. 

There is, of course, a great deal to be 
said concerning this kind of "co-opera- 
tion." In other words, it is not Co-oper- 
ation at all. It is charity given with the 
object of deadening the discontent of 
the workers with being in the position of 
slaves. 

But, on the other hand, there is danger 
to the corporation as well. It may save 
itself from having to raise wages in the 
near future. But it should not oe forgot- 
ten that this kind of strategy was very 
extensively practised in Russia a few 
years ago. Up to before the war prac- 
tically all consumers* '*co-operative" 
stores in the Empire of the Czar were 



of this type — supply departments started 
by factory owners. 

This trick gave the workers an idea. 
Then came the war, and the workers, 
being hard pressed, drove the co-opera- 
tive idea rather harder than the em- 
ployers wanted them to do. 

To-day there are very few private 
empk>yers in Russia; the people run the 
industries. 



SOME GROWING FIGURES 

For impressive figures in the balance 
•-heets of co-operative societies we have 
hitherto had to turn largely to Europe. 
Now there are already a number of 
American societies whose financial re- 
ports no longer look like the account 
rendered by the committee of a church 
fe.stival. 

A net profit of $10,680 during the 
three months ending with January first 
of this year appears in a report just is- 
sued by the Food Products Association, 
of Seattle, Wash. Of this sum $6,600 
was returned to the purchasing mem- 
bers, as a six per cent rebate on pur- 
chases. Of the balance $3,000 was added 
to the collective capital of the society, to 
expand its^ business, while $1,083 was 
devoted to the educational fund. 

Another society, also to be found in a 
large city, and presenting a good finan- 
cial report, is the Workmen's Co-opera- 
tive Mercantile Association, which oper- 
ates three stores in Chicago, and is about 
to open a fourth. The sales of this so- 
ciety's stores during 1918 amounted to 
$57,035. Last year they had risen to 
$125,648. Quite as significant is the 
growth of membership. During 1918 a 
dollar membershio initiation fee was 
paid in by each of 108 new members. 
During the past vear 592 new members 
each paid in his or her dollar. In 1918 
the business was operated with a stock 
of merchandise valued at $7,737. Now 
the inventory runs well over $32,000. 
The "profit" in 1919 amounted to 
$6,900. This surplus-saving was made 
on an investment of $27,000, which in 
business terms is a profit of 25 per cent 
on the investment. 
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OKLAHOMA FOLLOWS KANSAS 

During recent issues we have pub- 
lished numerous articles and items de- 
scribing the strong co-operative move- 
ment coming into being in Kansas. 
"Women's Wear," a trade paper, repre- 
senting the dr>' goods merchants, has 
been especially worried about it. The 
cause of the growing success of this 
new movement, said this periodical, some 
months ago, was that the organizers of 
the new co-operative societies were get- 
ting hold of expert knowledge and 
training themselves, through the educa- 
tional organization of the movement. 

From Kansas this "pest" seems now 
to be moving south. 

"There are now over thirty consum- 
ers* co-operative stores in the state of 
Oklahoma," writes the editor of The 
Guthrie Co-operator, the first number 
of which has just been issued by the 
Guthrie Co-operative Society. "We are 
right on the eve of starting our own 
wholesale society." 

With the object of forming such a 
sectional federation a conference of 
Oklahoma Co-operators was held in 
Guthrie on January 26, which was at- 
tended by a large number of local dele- 
vgates. 

The Guthrie Society itself reports 
that it has been goingr onlv three months 
and that business is growing "with leaps 
and bounds." 



ICE— WHY NOT? 

Besides groceries, bread-baking, laun- 
dries, motion picture shows, the supply 
of wood and coal, hospital care, and, 
at least in one case, the supply of coffins 
have all been the objects of successful 
co-operative enterprise in the United 
States. Tampa, Fla., adds a new com- 
modity to the list — ice. 

At first glance this may seem like a 
co-partnership enterprise — a small group 
of workingmen getting together 
to become capitalists themselves. 
But the Co-operative Ice and Stor- 
age Company seems to be, ac- 
cording to G. Valdespino, secre- 
tary of the society, a truly co-operative 
consumers' society, based on Rochdale 
principle, being described as "a co-opera- 



tive organization for the manufacture 
and sale of ice to its members." 

"Ice," writes Mr. Valdespino, "selk 
now in Tampa for forty cents a hundred 
pounds, in wholesale quantities. The re- 
tail price to the consumers is fifty cents 
a hundred. We guarantee our members 
ice for twenty cents a hundred in large 
quantities and thirty cents a hundred in 
retail quantities. In addition we expect 
to declare twelve per cent dividends an- 
nually. We have received practically all 
the machinery and equipment and are 
working hard to be ready by the first 
of April." 

Whether the twelve per cent "divi- 
dends" is on purchases of invested capi- 
tal is not stated, nor does it seem posi- 
tive that all the members are individ- 
uals. But there is more than a suggestion 
here for the coming summer. 



CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN 
STORE MANAGEMENT 

The Tri-State Co-operative Associa- 
tion has instituted a correspondence 
course for store managers, which should 
prove ' very useful in the educational 
work of that society. This course is 
given in connection with the classes con- 
ducted by its educational department 
under the charge of Arthur W. Cal- 
houn. The course consists of eighteen 
lessons, one of which is sent out each 
week. Each lesson is accompanied by a 
series of questions. 

The circular which goes with the first 
lesson states that managers of stores 
affiliated with the Tri-State Association 
are required to send in written answers 
to the questions in each lesson, and that 
these answers will be corrected and re- 
turned with comments. Persons not in 
the employ of the Association may take 
the course by paying a fee of $20. Satis- 
factory completion of the course will en- 
title the student to serious consideration 
as a candidate for manager of Tri-State 
stores. 

LABOR PARTY INDORSES 
CO-OPERATION 

There was a time when Labor, as 
manifested in its political organiza- 
tion, was strongly opposed to Con- 
sumers* Co-operation. That was be- 
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fore it was realized that the organ- 
ized consumers could reach back to 
original sources of supply — to the 
field of production. Also, the first 
theorists of Co-operation, represented 
by the so-called Christian Socialists 
of England, misrepresented the move- 
ment m the emphasis they gave to 
profit-sharing, and the expression 
they gave to the belief that industrial 
democracy could be brought about by 
the benevolence of such employers as 
are now represented by Mr. Ford of 
automobile fame- 
Then Co-operation freed itself from 
such spokesmen and declared unequi- 
vocally that the old order must go 
completely, to make way for the new. 
This decision, first voiced at the In- 
ternational Co-operative Congress, 
held in Budapest, in 1904, was ac- 
claimed by no one more heartily than 
by the Socialists. In 1910 an Inter- 
national Socialist Congress indorsed 
Consumers' Co-operation. Since then 
\ practically every national Socialist 
and radical Labor Party in the world 
has done the same. It has been only 
logical, therefore, that the new Amer- 
ican Labor Party which was organ- 
ized on a national basis, in Chicago, 
on November 25, should adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

**Recognizing the fact that one of 
the seriously vital questions confront- 
ing the American people today is the 
ever-mounting high cost of living, 
which is largely responsible for the 
very great feeling of unrest today. 
Congressional investigations have 
been repeatedly made, but when the 
investigations ended we were in as 
bad, if not worse, conditions than 
before. 

"Recognizing the further fact that 
merely condemning the present out- 
rageously high cost of living and pro- 
fiteering does not solve this matter, 
and if we ever expect to reduce the 
high cost of living, lay the founda- 
tions for a new order of society, the 
workers must perform this duty 
themselves. 

"Recognizing further that the most 
eflFective way to bring this about is 
through the method of the Co-oper- 



ative Movement. This movement is 
now sweeping the world and is de- 
stined shortly to revolutionize our 
present wasteful industrial system. 

"Recognizing the further fact that 
this movement will have a strong 
tendency to bring together various 
groups and forces now working 
separately without concerted action. 

"Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
this, the First National Convention of 
the Labor Party of America, endorse 
the Co-operative Movement and urge 
every organization affiliated as well 
as every member to do all in their 
power to further the Co-operative 
Movement and help establish same in 
every part of our country." 

NEW YORK POLICE PRACTICE 
JOINT BUYING 

Following the example of the va- 
rious governmental departments in 
Washington, D. C, which have en- 
couraged their employees to establish 
co-operative commissary departments, 
more especially the War and Treas- 
ury departments, the New York police 
force has decided to establish a co- 
operative food buying system for its 
ten thousand members. The initiative 
apparently comes from above, for on 
October 18, Commissioner Enright 
made the announcement that he had 
appointed a committee to buy thefood- 
stuflFs for his men. A grocery store, 
he said, would be established in every 
precinct station. 

Efforts such as these to reduce the 
cost of living, or even such as the 
stores of the Treasury or War de- 
partments in Washington, cannot, of 
course, be considered parts of the 
genuine Co-operative Movement. 
Here the methods of real Co-operation 
are utilized for purely materialistic 
purposes. There is no desire to bene- 
fit anybody outside the departmental 
employees; there is not even a desire 
to create a co-operative spirit But it 
is not beyond likelihood that in the 
practice of the method many of these 
government employees or city police- 
men may gradually realize the possi- 
bilities in their wider application, on 
a broad, social basis. ^ t 
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PROFITEERING IN HOLLAND 

Profiteering apparently is as pro- 
minent an evil in Holland at the pres- 
ent time as it is in this country. The 
Holland Government, unlike the 
United States, is taking measures 
against it aside from mere paper in- 
vestigations. It proposes to do some- 
thing more than issue reports of what 
it cannot do. 

One of the measures proposed, and 
which seems assured of enactment 
into law by the Chamber, is financial 
assistance to the co-operative socie- 
ties, to be afforded them in the form 
of discounting their notes and other 
forms of credit, to be done through 
the Bank of the Netherlands, up to 
the amount of five million florins. The 
trade unions, also, are encouraged to 
enter into the business of supplying 
their own members with the necessi- 
ties of life. One big labor organiza- 
tion, it is reported from the Hague, 
has already ordered a large shipment 
of shoes and clothing from this 
country. 



CONSUMERS BAKE THEIR OWN 
BREAD 

Many advantages arise from the 
the ownership of bake ovens by the con- 
simiers. The value of the co-operative 
bakery is well known. But the house- 
wives who live in the neighborhood of 
such a bakery are fortunate in more 
ways than one. At Walsall, England, 
the bakers' strike closed the bakeries, 
including the co-operative bakery; but 
the society informed its members that 
the ovens would be kept running for the 
housewives. A poster was published 
announcing that facilities were offered 
to the members to bring their bread to 
the ovens of the society and have it 
baked. Flour and other commodities 
could be had at the store of the society. 
The women thus were enabled to have 
at their disposal good hot ovens for all 
the baking they wished to do even 
though the bakers of the town were 
on a strike. This was not scabbing be- 
cause they were baking for themselves 
and not for employers. 



DUTCH CO-OPERATOR EX- 

CLUDED FROM UNITED 

STATES BY STATE DE- 

PARTMENT 

Mr. A. Content is a director of the 
General Workingmen's Co-operative 
Union, with headquarters in Amsterdam, 
which is the national federation of con- 
sumers' co-operative societies of Hol- 
land. Mr. Content is also a good patriot, 
for during the war the municipal author- 
ities of Amsterdam handed over to his 
supervision the task of organizing 
municipal restaurants for war refugees 
and a municipal milk supply system. 

Being a Co-operator, Mr. Content 
does not advocate violent revolution. 
The Belgian authorities welcomed him 
to Belgium during the armistice period, 
where he went to establish commercial 
relations between the Belgian and 
Dutch co-operative societies. He was 
also received in England at about the 
same time, wrhere he paved the way for 
trade between the English Co-operative 
Wholesale Society and the Dutch Co- 
operative Union. 

Then it was decided by the Board of 
the Union that it would be well for Mr. 
Content to make a trip to the United 
States to establish relations with the 
growing Co-operative movement in this 
country. With this trip in view con- 
siderable correspondence was carried on 
between the Dutch Union and the Co- 
operative League of America. So confi- 
dent were the Hollanders that the trip 
would be made that mail has since been 
received at the League office directed to 
Mr. Content. Then it was suddenly an- 
nounced that Mr. Content had been de- 
nied a visa to his passport. 

A letter requesting a verification of 
this surprising attitude on the part of 
the Department of State was answered 
by J. Stanley Moore, Chief Clerk of the 
Visa Office, stating that Mr. Content 
had, in fact, been refused a visa, **for 
reasons which the Department is con- 
strained to regrard as conclusive.'' 

A further request for details brought 
the following answer: 

"In reply to your letter of March 1, in 
which you ask for the reasons why this 
Department refused a visa to Mr. A. 
Content for the journey to the United 
States from Holland, you are informed 
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that the Department does not assign 
reasons for the refusal to authorize 
visas/' 

Citizens of the United States, what 
any department of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington may do, or may not 
do — is none of your d — -d business! 
Have you noticed any profiteers stopped 
from crossing the ocean? 

CO-OPERATORS HELP SUFFER- 
ING GERMANY 

According to a Renter report we learn 
that the Danish and Swedish labor 
unions have issued a credit of five mil- 
lion kronen to the Central Federation 
of the German labor unions (Central- 
verband deutscher Gewerkschaften) to 
enable them to procure raw materials 
for textiles, so sorely needed in Ger- 
many. (The value of the Kr. is now ten- 
fold that of the Mark in the world ex- 
change.) 

What is more important, this will 
help to give employment in the textile 
factories to many workers who are now 
idle. The raw materials for textiles will 
be given to the branches of these Ger- 
man industries; they will be responsible 
for the payment to the Central Federa- 
tion. The assets and membership dues 
of the associated organizations are to 
serve as security. 

This international fonn of co-opera- 
tion proves that when the leaders, as 
well as the members of the unions be- 
come conscious of their responsibilities, 
they will become a means for promoting 
the welfare of societv as a whole. 



SOMETHING SUBSTANTIAL 

Our American co-operative literature 
still displays the characteristic Ameri- 
can bombast. As though we had not had 
enough experience from failure after 
failure, the beginneirs in Co-operation 
still take hold of the fatal delusion that 
they can start big things on short notice. 
"Organizer brings in $2,000!'' "Bing- 
ville comes across with $1,200 in one 
week!" "To hurry organization of a co- 
operative store in this district!'' "Over 
the top at Roachville with S5,000; store 
to be started in three weeks!" — this is 
the sort of thing that assails the eyes. 
Substantial Co-operators may well 
shudder at the Cvilamities which await 



societies which have been brought into 
existence by enthusiastic organizers 
who have little more to offer to them 
than a receipt for their money. 

In contrast to this wave of enthu- 
siastic bombast, the substantial move- 
ment is going on in every state in the 
union. It is a fact that in every state 
workingmen are actually studying Co- 
operation. Here are some excerpts from 
the hundreds of letters which pour into 
the League office every week: 

EDUCATING THE COMMUNITY 
We are moving slowly, but I believe 
surely. We have about $3,000 subscribed 
and a secretary-treasurer who will be 
bonded and start collecting money next 
week. We will have $10,000 paid up in six 
months from now. I think. We are dis- 
tributing your literature and trying to ed- 
ucate the community to this idea. We are 
holding weekly meetings. The R. R. men 
and families are the backbone of the whole 
thing. If you have any new publications I 
would be glad to have them sent us. 

G. Ray Sharp. Secretary-Treas. 
Lafayette, Ind. 

SLOW BUT SURE 

I wish to say. we have plugged along 
since I wrote you folks until now we have 
raised a little over $10,000 cash paid in 
with about $5,000 more subscribed. This is 
a three-store plan. We have now the 
Rochester store in shape, partly stocked, 
and will open next week. Will start our 
Freedom, Pa., store next week, then one in 
Conway, Pa., (three towns in a row), when 
we raise another $5,000 cash paid in. 

It has been a slow uphill climb, but that 
may insure it to be as hard or harder still 
to drop out, and perhaps the members will 
be better educated also. Our plan is to or- 
ganize the whole Valley here in time and 
make it worth while. 

I have worked almost day and night 
, lately, on every run, and then painting, 
erecting shelves, etc., in the storeroom, and 
surely want to say I am glad you wrote us. 
Jacob Hornpr, Secretary, 
Brotherhood of L. F. and E. 
Rochester, Pa. 

EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE 
My object in securing your literature 
was to .study up Co-operation. While I am 
not directly interested in starting any co- 
operative stores at the present time. I am a 
member of the New York Harbor District 
Council of the Brotherhood of Clerks, and 
it is my opinion that the unions of this 
country will have to adopt the co-operative 
plan sooner or later. 

Believing such to be the case I thought 
it my duty as an official of my organization 
to be abreast of the times and be prepared, 
when the time comes, to intelligently 
handle any duties assigned to me. 
Jersey City, N. J. H. L. Lewis^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



TRADE UNIONS HUNGRY FOR IT 

I may say right here I am no public 
speaker, but with the literature you sent 
me and the little knowledge I possess of 
the Movement I gave them a talk on its 
history, its advantages, and how to start 
a store — thanks, of course, to Agnes 
Warbasse. When I had finished several 
members jiunped to their feet simul- 
taneously, and moved that at our next 
regular meeting we invite members to 
join a Study League, and make the nec- 
essary arrangements to the same. That 
was carried unanimously with a thun- 
dering '*Aye." You can have some idea 
how it caught on. To the future remains 
the rest. 

The following night I went to a Cen- 
tral Labor Union meeting, being a dele- 
gate thereto from the Bricklayers' 
Union. I was seated quite comfortably 
as I thought unobserved, while the dele- 
gates were discussing the bread and 
butter question anent the union label 
products and the workers not sticking 
together for their mutual benefit. Lo and 
behold! When I was about to get on my 
feet and give them the remedy, one mem- 
ber in the hall who had heard me the 
previous night exclaimed, "Brother 
Stewart there can tell us something that 
will help us out." I then had to get up 
and give them a talk. I stated the neces- 
sity of organizing as consumers 
through the Co-operative Movement 
since they are organized in their trade 
unions as producers at present and to 
complete the trinity as citizens, through 
the Labor Party on the political field, to 
which quite a number of them belong. 
I had finished when another delegate got 
up and moved that I be given the priv- 
ilege of the floor at the next meeting ot 
the C. L. U. to give them something sim- 
ilar to what I had delivered at the La- 
bor Party meeting. This I agreed to do. 
I never let the negative idea get me; I 
try always to use the positive. Another 
delegate asked me if I would favor the 



Machinists with some of that dope at 
their next meeting, which I also agreed 
to. We are a regular fraternity here. We 
see each other very often ; and I think an 
ideal group for Co-operation. I am not 
forcing it on them; they seem to be 
thirsting for knowledge. This Move- 
ment being the outcome of industrial 
evolution, I think the consumers' hour 



has struck. 

Hartford, Conn. 



Daniel Stewart. 



ROCHDALEAN RELIGION 

Since writing you yesterday, in which 
I enclosed an order for certain tracts 
and leaflets, and a subscription to your 
journal, I have found time to carefully 
go over such a set of tracts, and must 
say that as a student of true Rochdale- 
ism for some thirty years past, I am in- 
deed pleased to learn that such a league 
exists for spreading the doctrine of 
Rochdaleism. 

The package of literature which you 
are sending out, if continited, will ac- 
complish a great purpose. The articles 
therein contained constitute a great 
contribution to true co-operative prin- 
ciples. 

I am familiar with the work done 
heretofore by the Right Relationship 
League, the Northwestern Co-operative 
League, the Farmers* Co-operative and 
Educational Union, the National Grange 
and Patrons of Husbandry, the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity and similar insti- 
tutions; and note your literature seems 
to touch the weak spot in each. For in- 
stance, the Annual Report of the secre- 
tary of the Farmers' Educational and 
Co-operative Union, held at Spokane 
some three years ago, stated that of over 
300 so-called Co-operative Stores in 
Washington and Idaho, only five were 
truly Rochdale, and that the other 295 
were destined for the financial rocks 
sooner or later. ^y j^ Wooldridge. 

Chinook, Montana. 



NOTICE TO SOaETIES 

Co-operative societies affiliated with the Co-operative League of Amer- 
ica are advised to secure information from the League before connectinE^ 
themselveis with any wholesale or other organization. x^T^ 
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VITAL ISSUES 



MY NEIGHBOR AND I 

Co-operation seeks the highest human 
contacts, the contacts in the realm of the 
mind. One mind alone is of poor avail. 
To breed the great joys and satisfactions 
it must have contact with others. 

Each creative mind takes from the 
past and gives to the future. Each gen- 
eration stands upon the shoulders of the 
preceding generation. There is little 
new knowledge ; we only amplify the old 
knowledge. Human invention consists 
in applying a climax to an old story. 
One of the most presumptuous things we 
witness on the part of a human being 
consists in adding a last touch — only 
temporarily final — to an age-long chain 
of knowledge and then laying claim to 
the whole thing and calling it his own. 

Marconi, inventor of the wireless tele- 
graph, is not the wizard. He is Marconi, 
Edison, Ohm, Watt, Farrady and Gal- 
vani. If Marconi had existed alone he 
would still be an uncouth savage occu- 
pied the day long digging the ground for 
roots and hunting the forest for nuts to 
keep himself alive. Each mind supple- 
ments the other. 

To follow the light of high ideals is 
the great human need. This is impos- 
sible without contact with others who 
have needs. The great inspirations come 
from our catching the glimpses of the 
needs of others. 

The ascetic once said, "I will go out 
of the wicked world and live alone." But 
alone he cannot live the higher life. One 
says, *1 could be good and happy were 
it not for my neighbors." Ah, man! so 
long as those neighbors of yours are bad 
and unhappy and unlovable there is hope 
for you. It is through them you may 
find the highest life. They need you: 
but you need them too. Their needs are 
your hope. So long as my neighbor has 
needs, my place is with him. I belong 
where mankind is, with its problems and 



its hungers. These are the opportuni- 
ties for me. 

Would I secure the great satisfactions, 
I must not seek to walk that path which 
offers me peace and freedom from strife, 
where my every care will be washed 
away, and where I shall at last find ever- 
lasting joy. This is not what I want. So 
long as there are wrong and suffering I 
belong where they are. The old notion 
of personal peace is an antiquated tool 
not adapted to modern work. It does not 
fit the hand now in these days. 

Life is a constant change. The static 
principle is death. We long for expres- 
sion of our higher ideals, but this can- 
not be had by turning our eyes toward 
the past or toward any other life. Here 
is my opportunity now with my fellow- 
men. My hope is theirs and theirs is 
mine. My homage and love, the best I 
have, I owe to them, for it is they alone 
who need it, and it is they alone who 
can bestow homage and love upon me. 
In service to one another we shall find 
heaven. 

For this service I need my f ellowmen ; 
my fellowmen need me. By bending 
our energies together to secure better 
justice for all we contribute best to our 
own uplift. 

It is not riches nor place nor power 
that can give the greatest rewards. The 
supreme function of human life is the 
enriching and unfolding of the moral 
nature. For the development of this 
ethical nature the individual needs the 
challenge and assistance of fellowship 
with human beings who also are seeking 
the realization of fuller life. 

DO SOMETHING 

You know about the profiteers. You 
pay your bills. You are incon- 
venienced by strikes. The whole busi- 
ness gets on your nerves. 

If you read the capitalist press, and 
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that means nearly all publications in 
the United. States, you have a sort of 
realization that you are being lied to. 

If you read the liberal press you get 
more truth, but the more of it you get 
the more you are irritated. The liberal 
press champions democracy, civil lib- 
erties and adherance to the constitu- 
tion. But wanting these things does 
not get them. 

If you are a radical you know what 
it is all about. You know that you are 
a victim of a vicious system. Unless 
you are cool-headed you are in danger 
of becoming quarrelsome over the 
whole miserable business. Only a 
sense of humor, such as Art Young 
possesses, or a sense of human love 
such as Gene Debs has, can save you. 

The utterly stupid we must feel 
sorry for. They follow like sheep the 
tail of the sheep ahead. They swallow 
the lies, they never touch a liberal 
publication, and new ideas to them are 
anathema. Their only hope is to suf- 
fer. Their medicine is coming. 

But you intelligent people, you 
know that the profit-system is bleed- 
ing you. You know that the Govern- 
ment is utterly at its mercy. You know 
that political action is sterile. You 
look forward to the elections next fall, 
and you know that the people who are 
going to be elected cannot do any- 
thing. You wonder if a system which 
is so rotten that it is falling to pieces 
is worth patching up. 

One thing though ails you : you are 
oppressed for want of action. Without 
action there is nothing left for the an- 
archist but to go crazy, the socialist to 
damn the state, and the Christian to 
curse God. 

When you finish reading of the 
latest atrocity — price boosting, evic- 
tion, raid, injunction, profits of the 
food trust, and assaults on the work- 
ers, do not sit back in your chair and 
look straight ahead or pound the table 
with your fist. That gets you no- 
where. 

No. friend, your only hope is in ac- 
tion. That is the medicine you need. 
Damning the present state of things 
does not satisfy you. Your system re- 
quires that you do something about it. 



Delay no longer. Time is precious. 
Tackle fundamentals. Get hold of the 
idea. Get together with some of your 
fellow-sufferers. Forget about the 
discouraging aspect of things. Go at 
the constructive job. Get busy plant- 
ing a new economic system right on 
the ground fertilized by the decay of 
the old one. Gro at it with vim. You 
will find that action gives you the re- 
lief you need. You will begin to feel 
better. 

I know a railroad cotiductor who 
was one of the organizers of a co-op- 
erative society. They raised money, 
they educated themselves in co-opera- 
tive economics, and they started a 
store. He puts up shelves, attends 
meetings, audits accounts, and on busy- 
days between trips he puts on an apron 
and cuts meat, makes sausage, and 
weighs out beans. Now they have four 
stores, a bakery and are about to start 
a laundry. Here is a man who has 
ceased cursing and crying. He works 
and plans, and feels good. 

Do something, friend. There is 
much to be done. Lay your hand to 
the job. Let those curse who cannot 
cure. You know what to do. Save 
yourself by helping save the rest of us. 

A NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 
LAW 

A bill to authorize interstate co- 
operative associations has been intro- 
duced in the United States Senate by 
Senator Sheppard of Texas. This bill 
provides for federal incorporation and 
the federal recognition of consumers' 
co-operative societies. It creates a 
Bureau of Interstate Co-operative As^ 
sociation and a Commissioner and 
Deputy Commissioner of Interstate 
Co-operative Associations in the De- 
partment of Labor to be appointed by 
the President. This bureau is under 
the jurisdiation of the Secretary of 
Labor. 

The bill also provides that the Sec- 
retary of Labor shall appoint exam* 
iners, under the civil-service, who shall 
examine every association at least 
twice a year. This is the extent of the 
governmental control. The law would 
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be better were the Secretary of Labor 
left out. But of all government offi- 
cials he is apt to be the least objection- 
able. 

This bill has the especial merit that 
it defines Co-operation. In this defini- 
tion it should include limited interest 
rate on capital. It provides one vote 
for one member and the use of surplus- 
savings either according to the Roch- 
dale or Belgian plan. It makes it pos- 
sible to recall undesirable officers. 
Non-members may allow savings-re- 
turns to be applied to the payment of 
shares. The maximum interest on cap- 
ital stock is fixed at six per centum. 
Reserve fund and educational fund are 
provided for. Business must be done 
for cash. A small amount of the sur- 
plus savings, less than five per cent, is 
to be placed in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Labor to create a creditors' 
guarantee fund and for the purpose of 
refunding and reestablishing failing 
associations. This fund is to be regu- 
lated and administered by the associa- 
tions under this act united in a na^ 
tional organization. 

We have here the possibility of a 
much needed piece of legislation. It is 
to be hoped that this bill will become a 
law. 

The Co-operative Movement in the 
United States is hampered by the ne- 
cessity of societies incorporating un- 
der state laws of great diversity of 
character. No two states have the same 
law. In some states it is impossible 
for a co-operative society to incorpo- 
rate. There is no good law for co-op- 
eratives in any state. 

The laws governing corporations, 
companies and associations are mostly 
in the interest of business, the purpose 
of which is to make money out of the 
public. Laws to meet the needs of co- 
operative societies are peculiar and 
exceptional. They are laws which are 
framed really to protect co-operatives 
against the laws which are in the inter- 
est of profit-making business. The fact 
that there are laws to protect and reg- 
ulate business makes it necessary to 
have laws to protect and regulate Co- 
operation. 

This Sheppard bill should have the 



support of co-operators. It is Senate 
Bill 4107, 66th Congress, Second Ses- 
sion. If we can get this made into law, 
we should then hope to get a federal 
banking law. 

The Co-operative Movement in 
Great Britain did not make great head- 
way until a national enabling act was 
secured. We may find this is one of 
our great needs. 

EXPENSIVE INEFFICIENCY 

As one travels about among co- 
operative societies in the United 
States he is impressed with the serious 
danger of inefficiency. Co-operation 
introduces a new principle in business 
and conducts its business on a dif- 
ferent basis from that in private enter- 
prises. But private enterprises have 
found that they must employ efficien- 
cy in order to succeed. On the other 
hand the co-operative society, which 
has started off with enthusiasm, and 
plenty of capital, and an optimistic 
manager, may count too much upon 
the loyaltv of the members to take the 
place of the efficiency which the 
private merchant has to employ. 

When you go into a co-operative 
store which is dirty, and you see the 
manager reading the newspaper and a 
customer examining a box of dried-up 
lemons which look as though they had 
been picked before the war, you get a 
sort of shock to your co-operative 
nerve centres which is not pleasant. 

We like to think of co-operation as 
something beautiful, that permeates 
everything it touches and purifies it 
And that is precisely what it should 
do. Our stores must be as clean and 
run as efficiently, as the private stores 
— and then some more, to make them 
more attractive and more efficient. 

An observer of co-operative enter- 
prises in the United States has recent- 
ly said, "What co-operation saves 
in graft today it wastes in ineffi- 
ciency." This is a serious charge. We 
have no right to expect too much from 
the loyalty and good nature of our 
members. They may be willing to put 
up with poor service and inefficiency 
for a while; but human nature must 
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not be trifled with, they will revolt 
sooner or later. 

The co-operative store should pro- 
vide service and goods which are as 
good or better than the private store 
provides. There should be that at- 
mosphere about the store which 
makes it a pleasure to enter its doors. 
We must take the best methods that 
competitive business has and then 
build something better upon them. 
This is the only way to succeed. 

This is one reason why the employes 
should all be co-operators, interested 
and enthusiastic for co-operation. 
They must be something more than 
clerks. 

And the ^members should have en- 
joyed the benefits of such education 
in co-operation that they love their 
store. If they truly care for it they 
will not be willing to see it abused by 
inefficiency. 

BEWARE OF THE ORGANIZER 

Just about the easiest thing to do now- 
a-days is to organize a group of people 
into a co-operative society. The propa- 
ganda has done its work ; now comes or- 
ganization. People calling themselves 
organizers are everywhere busy taking 
money from the people. One dangerous 
lyf)e of organizer represents no organiza- 
tion. Hq goes it alone, and takes as his 
pay a percentage of the capital which he 
raises. Others represent organizations. 
The test is, have these organizations the 
machinery to guide and educate and to 
install proper accounting systems for so- 
cieties after they are started? Most or- 
ganizers are sent out to get the money ; 
and then the people may flounder along 
for themselves. The money is what is 
wanted. People should be sure that be- 
hind the organizer is a dependable co- 
operative society. There are a few such 
in this country doing organization work. 
But we can not get away from the fact 
that some of the best societies are spring- 
ing up among the people without the aid 
of any outside organizer. 



ALL ENDORSE CO-OPERATION 

During the year 1919, the following 
organizations, in conventions in the 
United States, passed resolutions en- 
dorsing Co-operation: 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Engineers. 

United Mine Workers of America. 

Women's Trade Union League. 

Illinois, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Arizona and Minnesota State 
Federations of Labor. 

Many Municipal Federations of 
Labor. 

A. F. of L., Conference of Farmers 
and Railroad Men. 

The National Brotherhood Confer- 
ence (Negro). 

The Non-Partisan League. 

The United Maintenance of Way 
and Railroad Shop Employees. 

The National Catholic War Coun- 
cil. 

The Interchurch World Movement, 
The Federation of Churches. 
The Socialist Party. 
The Communist Party. 

These represent fifty million people 
— the most conservative and the most 
radical. There is no other movement 
upon which it would be possible for 
them to agree. It is the one organized 
force making for. human welfare 
against which none can aim the 
shafts of reproach. 

Co-operation stands first for the 
interest of the consumer; and he is 
everybody. It is the one force most 
capable of uniting all men into a Co- 
operative Commonwealth. It is the 
common ground upon which all, who 
hope for the realization of the bro- 
therhood of man, may unite. It satis- 
fies, because it embraces the loftiest 
ideals and applies the most practical 
principles in its actual operations. 
That there is in our disorganized so- 
ciety such a force, with which the 
discontent elements are willing to 
unite, gives hope that mankind and 
civilization will yet survive. 
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PROFITS FROM THE PRIVATE 
RETAILER 

By John Dickson, 
Danville, 111. 

It is said that figs cannot be gather- 
ed from thistles. In Danville we are 
proving this is not true. Our mem- 
bers are taking profits by buying from 
privately owned business. When the 
Danville Society started its first gro- 
cery store the aim was to branch out 
into other fields of industry. But as 
time passed and our membership in- 
creased, we found that we were prac- 
tically where we started as far as 
finances were concerned. After the 
store was on a paying basis, we were 
dividing about 8 per cent, earnings 
among our members. 

Had we been foresighted and edu- 
cated enough in the principle of the 
movement, the members would have 
put those earnings back into the so- 
ciety and we would have had by this 
time finances enough to have started 
other departments such as clothing, 
hardware, furniture, etc. 

As the society grew in membership 
they saw where tkey could derive a 
financial benefit by buying of certain 
private merchants. Also the merchant 
saw where he would benefit financially 
by this arrangement, as no advertising 
was necessary. We all know that the 
cost of advertising is sometimes great- 
er than the cost of production. The 
society made agreements with those 
merchants offering the best induce- 
ments. This we find works success- 
fully to a certain extent on clothing, 
ladies' furnishings, hardware, coal, 
dental work, drugs, building material, 
laundry, florists and, last of all, on 
funeral supplies. Our inembers have 
the advantage of saving at least 10 
per cent on these items. 

The members wishing to pur- 
chase an article at any one of these 
privately owned stores gets an order 
from the nanager of their co-operative 
store; then after making his purchase 
he gives in return the order; then the 
merchant makes a charge of the article 



purchased, and sends a bill to our gen- 
eral office. These charges are then 
put on the member's bill at the regular 
retail price. When the society pays 
the private merchant's bill it deducts 
10 per cent or whatever amount was 
agreed upon. This gives the society 
a clear profit at the end of the quarter. 
The members receive the savings- 
returns on their purchases on these 
articles the same as on groceries. The 
question then arises, does the co-oper- 
ator gain 10 per cent, or does the mer- 
chant trick him ? The answer is, if he 
is being tricked it will not take 400 
members long to find it out. As far 
as the 10 per cent, is concerned it is a 
success as it is clear cash savings. 

A family whose yearly earnings are 
$1,500 according to statistics spend 
$602.04 yearly for clothing, fuel, fur- 
niture and miscellaneous. With a 
membership of 400 trading 100 per 
cent, at the above mentioned stores, 
they would buy from those private 
merchants $24,800 a year. If it were 
possible to hold these earnings in 
some manner to further the interests 
of the co-operative movement, it 
would only be a question of a few 
years and we would own all of these 
lines of businesses that have been 
mentioned. But by the stores return- 
ing these as cash-earnings it is drift- 
ing back to the private merchant. The 
members get the money and spend 
most of it outside of the movement. If 
our membership was educated to the 
principles of co-operation they would 
take advantage of this possible earn- 
ing of $24,800 a year and turn it back 
to further their interests, which in 
course of time would be the undoing 
of these private merchants. 

Is it better for the members to pay 
for their purchases to the private 
merchant with a 10 per cent, discount, 
or is it best to have it charged to their 
co-operative store bills? Looking at 
this from one side it is a benefit to the 
member to be able to walk into a 
private store and change an article to 
his or her co-operative store. It 
places a certain amount of pride in 
Digitized by "^SfVJKJW iC 
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the individual to know he has an en- 
terprise of hrs own, that is large 
enough to be recognized by a mer- 
chant to the extent of credit. The 
only doubt in regard to this charging 
of purchases is that a member might 
overbuy his credit, and thus throw a 
burden upon his own society. 

An advantage besides the profit is 
that larger sales are attained which 
make the store's credit that much 
better. 

Members on making a purchase 
should pay the merchant themselves 
and receive the ,10 per cent, discount; 
it would take a certain amount .of 
prestige away from their store. Some 
would be in favor of paying cash to 
the merchant as that would have a 
tendency to hold his purchases within 
the limits of his pocketbook. 

It is the aim and object of co-oper- 
ation to eliminate private production 
for individual gain. As long as our 
society continues to deal collectively 
with the private merchants and the 
cash savings are returned to the indi- 
vidual the gateway of production is 
closed against us. We will never be 
able to eliminate the wasteful pro- 
ductive methods of the competitive 
system, nor deal with labor condi- 
tions, adulterators and profit, nor reg- 
ulate service, .until this gateway is 
open. And the key to the gate are the 
earnings or surplus savings of the 
store. During the past two years, 
during which we have divided the 
earnings of our society and accepted 
10 per cent, from the private mer- 
chant, we have gained no experience 
in manufacturing and wholesale. 

What we needed at that time as 
well as at the present is a humane 
system, and that can never be until 
the people place principle above greed. 
So summing it all up, the people in 
the end accomplish nothing except 
individual profit by trading with the 
private merchant, unless they see the 
benefit of letting the profits accumu- 
late within their co-operative society 
to be used for purposes of expansion. 
We must aim to do ourselves every- 
thing the private tradesman does for 
us. 



PARTISAN AND NON-PARTISAN 
CO-OPERATION 

By J. H. OiKEMUS, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

There are two kinds of co-operators, 
partisan and non-partisan, and the dif- 
ference between them is rather wide 
and important. Let us try to see what 
it is. 

In England the Co-operative Move- 
ment is, generally speaking, more 
clearly non-partisan and non-political 
than in any other country. And Eng- 
land is one of the few countries where 
the Co-operative Movement has re- 
mained intact up to the present time. 
But, notwithstanding the immensity 
and wholesomeness of the British Co- 
operative Movement, there has recent- 
ly arisen, in large circles of co-opera- 
tors, serious anxiety as to its future 
eflfectiveness in improving the people's 
conditions of living. This anxiety has 
been materially accentuated by the 
fact that the co-operative enterprises 
have entered into a dangerous compe- 
tition with big, privately-owned pro- 
ducing establishments in the latters' 
markets. Expressions of such anxiety 
are noticeable, not only abroad but in 
England itself. The most important of 
them is to be found in the resolution 
adopted at the British Co-operative 
Congress of 1919, which reads, in sub- 
stance, as follows : 

"The co-operators in England — and not in 
England alone — see in the war the result of 
the unrestrained struggle of different capi- 
talistic interests, the bitter fruit of free com- 
petition. The co-operators understand that the 
menace of war cannot be abolished as long as 
the economic life retains its present form: 
that the establishment of a political league of 
nations does not in itself suffice to guarantee 
peaceful intercourse for nations, but that com- 
petition as the leading idea must be removed 
from the economic life of nations and the idea 
of co-operation substituted therefor. Thus the 
working together' and reciprocity of free and 
equal nations may be ensured. But, to bring 
about such conciliatory co-operation, it is nec- 
essary first to educate people to the under- 
standing of the aims and nature of co-opera- 
tion. For that reason, the educational work 
must be made as effective as possible." 

By the resolution the English co- 
operators condemn the international 
"free competition" or business rivalry 
of capitalists and, also, such co-opera- 
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tive production which aims at compe- 
tition with the capitalistic production 
in or for the same markets, thus to 
intensify the deleterious free competi- 
tion. The resolution indicates cogniz- 
ance of social questions in the light of 
class interests. It shows that the Eng- 
lish co-operators, too. are beginning 
to understand their class position in 
society. 

In France there are two schools of 
co-operation, each advocating differ- 
ent methods or tactics. The older, the 
*'Union Cooperative," originated in the 
district of Nimes in 1885. The other, 
"Bourse des Cooperatives Socialistes" 
or the Exchange of Socialistic Co-op- 
erative Societies, was established in 
1895. The former is non-partisan and 
the latter partisan or political, that is 
to say, socialistic. 

The Co-operative Movement in Bel- 
gium, Australia, Switzerland, Russia 
and in Scandinavia and several other 
countries is led by Socialists and pro- 
gressive unionists and is more or less 
directly affiliated with, and endeavors 
to serve, the Labor Movement. 

In Finland the Co-operative Move- 
ment split into two factions about two 
and a half years ago. The so-called 
non-partisan faction is led by the reac- 
tionary middle class, while the parti- 
san or politically-inclined co-operators 
are led by Socialists and progressive 
organized labor generally. Both groups 
have a central exchange (wholesale 
house) of their own. 

The Co-operative Movement of and 
among the Finns in America is led by 
Socialists and other organized and pro- 
gressive workers. The Finns here 
favor and promote, not only consump- 
tive but even certain productive co- 
operative enterprises — credit or bank- 
ing houses, apartment societies, etc. — 
provided, however, that the establish- 
ments, in their productive undertak- 
ings and services, do not go beyond 
-the actual needs and uses of the co- 
operative societies and their individual 
members. This limit is held important 
in that it saves the co-operators from 
what are regarded as ruinous or im- 
possible attempts at competition with 
big capitalists and speculators in the 



same markets, both in the production 
anH marketing of goods. 

No co-operative society should, un- 
der any circumstances, err in the pro- 
duction of goods for speculation or for 
profits. The purpose of Co-operation 
is not to seek speculative profits but, 
on the contrary, to abolish them. 

The Finnish co-operators in America 
hold that Co-operation is one of the 
three weapons which organized labor 
possesses and should use against those 
who are carrying on their unconscion- 
able, greedy profiteering at the ex- 
pense of the people. We know full 
well that the greater part of the peo- 
ple's necessaries of life are in their 
hands, and we see that they are above 
the governments, laws and courts. 

The working class must organize 
co-operatively, economically (into la- 
bor unions) and politically. In the 
words of Emile Vandervelde, these or- 
ganizations are **like three armies, 
equipped with different kinds of arms, 
marching against the common enemy." 
The co-operative movement must be- 
come an integral part of the general 
working-class movement. Then, and 
only then, the great ideal of the co- 
operative movement, abolition of pro- 
fiteering and exploitation, can* be 
realized. 

AT HOUSTON, TEXAS 

You will observe from enclosures that we 
now have a Co-operative Movement estab- 
lished in Houston. We effected permanent 
organization October 19, 1919, and took pos- 
session of our first grocery store November 
3, 1919. 

It is our purpose to keep the movement 
growing here and spreading throughout our 
section, eventually producing many of the 
things required for the sustenance and com- 
fort and convenience of human beings. 

We are strictly adhering to the Rochdale 
Co-operative principles as we understand 
them. After we have the grocery field in this 
city well covered by a chain of stores in the 
several districts, we intend to enter other lines, 
probably including tailoring, clothing (men's, 
women's, children's), fresh meats, baking, 
banking, laundering, creamery, vegetable and 
fruit production, canning, printing, etc. 

As secretary of the movement here I have 
been directed by the society to apply for im- 
mediate affiliation with the Co-operative 
League of America and to get in touch with 
other similar movements throughout the 
United States. omzeMy ^i^'giQ 
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OBSERVE THE STATE LAW 

In many states the law under which 
co-operative societies must incorporate 
is bad. In some states the law must 
be circumvented. Thus in states in 
which the law requires that each share 
of stock shall have a vote, a co-operative 
society must provide in its by-laws that 
each member can hold only one share. 

There are many other matters which 
must be met. The important thing is 
that the state law shall not be violated. 
While Co-operation is a small movement 
and does not materially interfere with 
private business, it may be possible for 
societies to violate the law without hav- 
ing attention called to such violations. 
But societies should be warned that this 
cannot go on forever. . 

We constantly have our attention 
called to violations of the law by societies 
in many states. Here is one from Penn- 
sylvania : 

The state law provides that the two 
last words in the name of a society in- 
corporated under the co-operative law 
shall be "co-operative association." The 
law specifically states that it shall be un- 
lawful to use in such name the words 
"society" or "company." Now follows 
the penalty — "any violation of this pro- 
viso by any corporation, formed under 
this act, shall render each member there- 
of personally liable for all its debts." 

The Union Co-operative Society, of 
Huntington, Penn., may be cited for ex- 
amplei This excellent society hazards its 
individual members and does not enjoy 
the advantages of incorporation be- 
cause of the simple use of the word 
"society" in its name. 

Before incorporating in any state, we 
advise societies to take^ the counsel of 
an attorney who can be' trusted in these 
matters. 

There are many societies in many 
states carrying on business in defiance 
of the law. Some day when they be- 
come big and powerful, the private in- 
terests, with the assistance of a sharp 
attorney, and the aid of a friendly 
judge, may be able to invoke §ome vio- 
lated statute and strike our movement 
a smashing blow. We should obey the 
law in the interest of a great cause, 
whether we respect the law or not. 



PROGRAM FOR MEMBERS' 

MEETING 

No. 3 

7.30 P. M. Moving Pictures (in 
local theatre) : "How Rochdale Co- 
operation Works Today in England." 

These two reels can be rented from 
League Office, 2 West 13th Street, 
New York. 

Followed by regular movies. 

9 P. M. Regular monthly reports 
from President, Secretary, Commit- 
tees on Education, Membership and 
Control. 

9.30 P. M. Discussion by all the 
members. 

The meeting can be conducted in 
the theatre after the show. 

The Cost: Arrangements can usu- 
alle be made with the management of 
the local theatre whereby the co-oper- 
ative society shall pay half rate or 
ten cents less than regular price for 
each ticket handed in at the door. 
Special tickets should be printed by 
the society and sold beforehand to the 
members at five cents more than 'the 
price the theatre manager will agree 
to charge. Thus if the regular rate 
is 25 cents, the -theatre should get 15 
cents and the special tickets should 
be sold by the society for 20 cents. 
Thus the five cents charged on the 
tickets will more than cover the 
expense. 

Note: Societies desiring to use the Co- 
operative League reels should not set dates 
and print tickets until the arrangement has 
been made with the League office. As 
much time ahead as possible is desirable. 



CO-OPERATIVE ACCOUNTING 

The new pamphlet on Co-operative 
Accounting is one of the most important 
publications of the League. It makes it 
possible for the society to know just 
where its finances stand every day. It 
both protects and controls the manager. 
The record sheets may be ordered from 
the League. 

HOW TO RUN A STORE 

A completely revised edition of "How 

to Start and Run a Co-operative Store'* 

is now ready. ,^ , ^^ ^ ^. ,. ,^,„. 
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NEW LITERATURE 



^•CONSUMERS' co-operation*' 

(Consumers' Co-operation. By Albert Son- 

nichsen. New York. The Macmillan 

Company. 1919.) 

This work is the second of two 
books which may be considered dis- 
tinctly American contributions to 
literature on the Co-operative Move- 
ment. The first was Emerson P. Har- 
ris' "Co-operation, the Hope of the 
Consumer/' which was reviewed in 
this magazine, at the time of its pub- 
lication, two years ago. 

^Ir. Harris' book is especially prac- 
tical, taking up the problems of store 
management, etc. Mr. Sonnichsen's 
work is historical and philosophical. 
The first half of the book is devoted 
to a brief history of the International 
Co-operative Movement, describing 
the chief events and the development 
of consumers' organization from the 
time of Robert Owen, down to date. 

It is in the second half of his book, 
under the title "Co-operation as a 
Factor in the Social Revolution," that 
the author ventures into uncharted 
seas. Here he has been preceded 
only by Leonard Woolf, the co-worker 
of Mrs. Sidney Webb in their very 
extensive investigation of the British 
Co-operative Movement, on behalf of 
the Fabian Society. Woolf and Son- 
nichsen are so far the only writers in 
English who see in Consumers' Co- 
operation a complete solution of our 
economic problems. To them it is 
the wing of nothing else. 

In "Consumers' Co-operation" a 
sharp distinction is drawn between 
the co-operative associations of far- 
mers, who have combined to sell their 
produce in common, and the co-oper- 
ation of the consumers' organizations. 
The contention is that, while agricul- 
tural associations are in themselves 
beneficial to the farmers, and so make 
for the general welfare, they are 
purely profit-making and capitalistic 
enterprises, therefore not an integral 
part of the general Co-operative 
Movement, which is fundamentally 
democratic and revolutionary in 
character. 



The chief point which the writer 
brings forth is this: The Co-operative 
Commonwealth, the ideal of all So- 
cialists, broadly speaking, must be 
based on broadly social interests — 
interests which all members of society 
have in common. The only interest 
which comes within this definition is 
that of use — of consumption. All 
other interests pertain to classes or 
trades, and are therefore limited to 
only parts of the people. Society, the 
writer holds, is split up into many 
fractions, each with a separate inter- 
est of its own. A common denomi- 
nator must be found for all these 
fractions. Consumption is that com- 
mon denominator. Therefore, on this 
all-inclusive plane only can a social 
democracy be founded, big enough to 
take in all the people. Co-operation 
of the consumers, or of all members 
of society, therefore, is the basis on 
which the writer would establish the 
future structure of his ideal civiliza- 
tion. 

The writer also makes a sharp dis- 
tinction between political Socialism 
and Industrial Syndicalism, or any 
combination of the two, and Con- 
st mers' Co-operation. From his point 
of vi;;w their aims are diverse and 
their methods entirely different; tliey 
do not lead in the same direction. For 
political Socialism is based on legis- 
lative force, while Syndicalism is 
based on economic force. While Co- 
operation can progress only with the 
absolutely unanimous consent of all 
its participants. This difference in 
principle becomes more apparent with 
the development of all three ideas. 

This book is a thoughtful contribu- 
tion to the subject. Its peculiar merit 
is that it is uncompromisingly dedi- 
cated to Consumers' Co-operation as 
a philosophy and method. The author 
believes in his thesis. He believes 
that the best hope for society is that 
the people shall voluntarily band 
themselves together into co-operative 
associations to conserve their inter- 
ests as consumers, and thus attain 
their freedom as i%^t>MW'^'-'wgie 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 



'^•SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATION" 

We have in the United States many 
co-operative publications. Many of 
them are poorly edited. Many are 
purely for propaganda to promote 
some particular association. Most of 
them are chiefly of local interest. 

The magazine "Successful Co-oper- 
ation" falls under none of these head- 
ings. It is published by The People's 
College, of Fort Scott. Kansas. The 
second number, of the first volume has 
just appeared. The first number was 
good; the second number is better. 
Although edited largely from the stand- 
point of agricultural interests this mag- 
azine displays a broad grasp of the whole 
subject of co-operation. 

An article by W. C. Lansdon on 
"Organizing Co-operation without 
Preparation" is packed full of wis- 
dom. Unpractical schemes are on 
foot in every part of the country. 
None but a practical co-operator 
could write as Mr. Lansdon does: 
"The expert or organizer should not 
be the representative of any business 
concern or promoting agency that 
may make money out of the co-oper- 
ative after it begins operation. He 
should represent a purely educational 
co-operative agency interested in 
nothing but the application of sound 
principles to the formation of the new 
concern. This indicates the necessity 
for some central, unselfish, education- 
al bureau to standardize, unify and 
co-ordinate in purpose, plans and 
practice the many thousands of co- 
operatives that will be established 
during the next few years." Happily 
the farmers have such agencies in the 
Farmers' Union, the Society of Equi- 
ty and the Grange. 

Here is a nugget in an article by E. 
R. Chamberlain on "A Kansas City 
Experiment in Co-operative Apart- 
ments," in which is described the 
successful organization of tenants: 
"Mr. Palmer should find new cause 
for alarm in this American manifesta- 
tion of Communism." 

This excellent magazine should 
have a hearty welcome in the field of 
American Co-operative literature. It 



is a high class publication from every 
point, and may be regarded as hav- 
ing a national significance. It is ta 
be hoped that it will develop a circu- 
lation in every State. Its sound co- 
operative principles and its literary 
merit recommend it. 

Through such a publication as this 
the "industrial workers, organized into 
consumers' societies, may understand 
the contribution which the farmers 
are capable of making to the solution 
of the economic problem, and through 
it harmony between organized pro- 
ducers and cqnsumers may be pro- 
moted. 

"W A N T E D— AN HONEST-TO- 

GOD CO-OPERATIVE MAN-' 

AGER" 

"Young man, go West and grow up 
with it," said Horace Greeley to the 
young fellow asking advice regarding his 
career. Had he lived to-day, Greeley^ 
who was a fervent disciple of Robert 
Owen, would undoubtedly have an- 
swered, "Young man, join the Co-opera- 
tive Movement, and grow up with it." 

Within the movement there is unlim- 
ited opportunity — 'not to build up a big 
profit-making business, but to enter a 
service which holds that the "laborer is 
worthy of his hire." From all over the 
country come requests, addressed to t^e 
League office, asking for trained store 
managers. Here is a sample : 

"We are in need of a good honest-to- 
God Co-of)erative manager," writes W. 
E. Henderson, on behalf of the Powell 
County Co-operative Association, of 
Alberton, Mont. "He must be a man 
capable of taking charge of a grocery 
store and two branches, and, within the 
year, of buying for ten stores — also to 
teach Co-operation. We are operating 
our headquarters store and opening up 
our new branch in Avery, Idaho. Our 
business amounts to $900 a day, and our 
membership is now five hundred. We 
need a real, big Co-operative man in this 
district." 

Appeals such as this come from every 
part of the country. We are doing all 
that we can to educate co-operative ex- 
ecutives. But the demand vastly exceeds 
the supply. 
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STORES SPRINGING UP IN 
MARYLAND 

So many are the co-operative buying 
clubs and societies being formed in the 
country towns of Maryland that the 
"Baltimore Sun" feels impelled, in its 
issue of April 5, to devote an editorial 
discussion of the situation. 

"The establishment of co-operative 
stores in Maryland cities," says the 
"Sun," "is of more importance than ap- 
pears on the surface. It marks the fur- 
ther progress of a movement which in 
some parts of the country has assumed 
great proportions, and is still spreading 
more and more widely." 

Specifically, it is not indicated where 
these individual store societies are being 
organized; they seem to be too numer- 
ous to list. But the "Sun" remarks on 
their general success, and the absence of 
failures among them, after a consider- 
able period of trial. This success, as 
compared to the early failures of co- 
operatives in this country, the editor 
attributes to a more thorough knowledge 
of the principles and methods of Co- 
operation on the part of the people. 

"It is the possible beginning," adds 
the "Sun," "of what may prove to be 
the American substitute for the nation- 
alization of industry afid commerce." 

Few daily papers in this country dare 
to discuss Co-operation so frankly as 
this. The large majority realize that 
they must not speak of a movement 
inimical to their masters — the adver- 
tisers. The editor of the "Sun" either 
is of a daring disposition — or he has not 
yet heard the masters' voice. 

CO-OPERATION REACHES THE 
GULF 

That the Co-operative idea is adapt- 
able to all sorts of places and conditions 
is obvious from the way it has spread all 
over the world. It thrives in Russia and 
Japan, as it thrives in England and 
France. Where it does not seem to de- 
velop, the fault is with the people. They 
have not learned. 

In this country the South, until re- 
cently, was almost a barren desert in the 
world of Co-operation. But the fault 
was not with the principle. The people 
had not yet heard of it. They have now, 
and they are putting it into successful 
practice. 



In the past we have told of the chain 
of stores developing among the Spanish- 
speaking cigar makers of Tampa, Fla. 
More recently we have reported the for- 
mation of a co-operative society in New 
Orleans, La., by the women of the city. 
One of the most encouraging reports is 
that just received from Mobile, Ala. 

"It is with great pleasure," writes 
John P. Anderson, an officer of the 
Workinglnen's Co-operative Association, 
of Mobile, "that I can inform you that 
we now have a co-operative grocery 
store on the Gulf Coast, owned and op- 
erated by organized labor. We opened 
our store three weeks ago, with 110 
members, and now we have about two 
hundred members. We are growing, 
not so much in membership as in sales. 
The first Saturday we did a business of 
$275; the third Saturday we took in 
$520. We started in a small place, and 
now we are looking for a larger place. 
The colored men have asked us to or- 
ganize a store for them also, which we 
will do in a short time." 

Hardly a week later another official 
of the Mobile society wrote in to the 
effect that the old store had been aban- 
doned, a new location selected and the 
old store was being used as a warehouse. 

"I am for Co-operation," writes this 
official, J. A. Stafford, "because it is the 
only system of business that gives every 
one an equal showing. The principle of 
Co-operation is for the good of the 
people in common. The time is drawing 
near when the profiteers will have no 
place in our country, and the co-opera- 
tives will be supplying the world with 
the necessities of life. I often think of 
what Abraham Lincoln said, *I would 
not be a slave, neither would I be a 
master'." 

NEW BEDFORD'S BIG SOCIETY 

New Bedford, Mass., is in itself an 
epitome of the history of the Co-opera- 
tive Movement in America. Years ago, 
long before the Civil War, in the for- 
ties, the workers there organized a co- 
operative society. It was not on the 
Rochdale plan, of course, because the 
Rochdale plan had not been invented as 
yet. But it was a good, honest effort to 
start a movement toward co-operative 
organization. ^ ^ 
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The store failed. Later, in the early 
seventies, a branch of the Sovereigns of 
Industry was established by the chil- 
dren of the early pioneers. This was a 
definite attempt to find the way toward 
the Co-operative Commonwealth — ^the 
whole organization of the Sovereigns 
was that. Again came failure. Then 
dead silence. But not death. 

For the past two or three years there 
have been faint indications of a re- 
awakening of the Co-operative spirit in 
New Bedford. Early this year the New 
Bedford District Co-operative Society 
was organized, backed largely by the 
organized labor elements and especially 
by the textile operatives. A month later 
a capital of $100,000 had been sub- 
scribed, and the store was opened, deal- 
ing in meats and groceries. To-day three 
big trucks are kept continually busy, de- 
livering purchases. On April 1 there 
were 2,000 members enrolled, making 
the society one of the biggest in Amer- 
ica, Most significant is the fact that this 
big membership no longer comes from 
one class or nationality. Not only is it 
the foreigners, the immigrants, among 
the unskilUed workers in the mills, but 
the native-bom, middle-class people who 
belong to the community. They are 
from the professions as well as from the 
ranks of the labor unions. Among them 
are the grandchildren of the early pio- 
neers who first raised the banner of 
American Co-operation, eighty years 
ago. It is New England awakening 
from her long slumber. 



CALIFORNIA'S EIGHTEENTH 
CO-OPERATIVE CONVEN- 
TION 

Beginning on February 27, and last- 
ing three days, a convention of Pacific 
Slope Co-operators was held in Rich- 
mond, Cal. It was the eighteenth of a 
series of annual gatherings held in Cali- 
fornia, which shows that the flame has 
been burning continuously, if not always 
brightly, during that number of years. 

Delegates from co-operative stores, 
labor organizations and farmers' unions 
in eight states were present. The busi- 
ness of the Pacific Co-operative League, 
which is an amalgamation of store so- 
cieties located as far east as Nevada and 
Arizona, was reported to be increasing 



rapidly, averaging now $100,000 a 
month. 

Co-operative banking came up for 
special discussion. The idea of with- 
drawing working-class savings from 
capitalist banking and utilizing it for the 
development of co-operative enterprise 
has made a strong appeal to the imagina- 
tion of organized labor. 

Among those who spoke from the 
platform of the convention hall were 
David Starr Jordan; Ernest O. F. Ames, 
Manager, Pacific Wholesale ; Paul Shar- 
renburg. President, Cal. State Federa- 
tion of Labor; Fred Millard, represent- 
ing the Farmers' Union of the State; 
and the mayor of Richmond. 



NEW ENGLAND SOCIETIES 

CONTRIBUTE TO EDUCA- 

TION 

The United Co-operative Society of 
New England, which is made u*^ of Fin- 
nish societies, took the lead in organ- 
izing the New England Educational 
Committee of the Co-operative League 
of America. This society has now- 
voted to start the initial financing of tlje 
educational work. This means that a 
union of societies has made an appropri- 
ation for education to be carried on by 
another organization specializing in this 
field. It is to be hoped that this is the 
beginning of a movement whereby the 
societies of the United States shall 
finance their own educational institution. 
The following is significant of some- 
thing substantial in our movement : 

I take pleasure in advising: you of the 
fact that the» United Co-operative Society 
has voted to contribute to the Educational 
Committee of the Co-operative League of 
America for educational work in the New 
England District $25 per month. This is 
pnly a preliminary gift. They will assume 
more of the financial responsibility as sooli 
as they learn more of its program and its 
needs. 

Our committee is working hard to get 
things in order and to get started in the 
pi'actical work as soon as possible. It is 
our intention to build the organization 
from the bottom up and on a sound basis 
in every rcispect. Therefore we can not 
progress very fast at the begrinning» but 
hope that we shall gain rapidly after we 
once begin. 

New England Educational Committee, 
Co-operative League of America, 
(Signed) A. Wirkkula, Secretary. 
15. March, 1920. 
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THE CENTRAL EXCHANGE OF 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 

About thirty delegates, represent- 
ing the various Finnish co-operative 
stores located in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Michigan, were present at 
the third annual meeting of the Co- 
operative Central Exchange held at 
Superior, Wis., on February 2lst and 
22nd. The Exchange, which is a co- 
operative wholesale house for the co- 
operative organizations in the three 
states mentioned, was organized in 
1917 and now has a total of 42 co-op- 
erative enterprises affiliated with it, 
while about eighty co-operatives are 
included in its list of purchasers. 

The reports submitted by the offi- 
cers of the Exchange were proof of the 
fact that the organization is making 
steady headway in spite of all ob- 
stacles. According to a report sub- 
mitted by the business manager, Mr. 
John Nummivuori, the total sales for 
the year 1919 amounted to $310,322.16. 
upon which a gross profit of $27,319.73 
was realized. The net profit above all 
expenses for 1919 amounted to 
$7,330.21. In all of the departments of 
the Exchange a handsome profit was 
realized in 1919. 

The chief commodities handled by 
the Exchange are flour, feeds, gro- 
ceries, farming implements, seeds, cof- 
fee and bakery products from its own 
bakery in Superior. Hay, potatoes, 
explosives, clothing, etc., are handled 
on a smaller scale at the present time. 

As the average capital in the busi- 
ness for 1919 was only $7310.99 and 
the total sales were $310,322.16, it in- 
dicates that the capital was "turned 
over" nearly forty time^ during the 
year. The net profit on the capital for 
the year was therefore nearly 94 per 
cent. 

Fifteen additional stores had affil- 
iated with the Exchange during the 
year. The total sales for 1918 had 
been $132,423 compared with the 
amount mentioned above for 1919. 

In addition to the regular delegates 
present at the meeting and represent- 
ing the various co-operative associa- 
tions, fraternal delegates were also 
present representing the Workers' 



Mutual Savings Bank and the Co- 
operators' Limited Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, both of Superior, 
Wis. The savings bank was organized 
by progressive Finnish workingmen 
in Superior about three years ago and 
is now a well-established institution. 
The fire insurance company was or- 
ganized in 1919 under the auspices of 
the Co-operative Central Exchange 
and has just recently received its char- 
ter and license from the State of Wis- 
consin. It is the intention to extend 
the activities of the company into 
Minnesota and Michigan for fire in- 
surance purposes just as soon as con- 
ditions warrant it. 

After the annual reports of the busi- 
ness manager and the Board of Direc- 
tors had been considered, the meeting 
took up the consideration of resolu- 
tions and other propositions submitted 
by the Board of Directors. The first 
resolution submitted by the Directors 
was to the eflfect that the co-operatives 
affiliated with the Exchange be com- 
pelled to sign an agreement in writing 
to purchase only through the Ex- 
change all the commodities that the 
Exchange possibly can handle for 
them. At the present time there is no 
binding clause in the by-laws of the 
Exchange requiring affiliated stores to 
make all possible purchases through 
the Exchange. The resolution, how- 
ever, met with opposition and was lost 
when put to a vote. Instead a resolu- 
tion was adopted instructing all the 
branch stores to purchase through the 
Exchange all goods bearing its own 
trade mark and all goods that the Ex- 
change can handle direct from the 
manufacturers and producers. 

Another resolution drawn up by the 
Board of Directors, providing for the 
engagement of a ^'Director of Educa- 
tional Work and Co-operative In- 
struction" at a regular salary, was 
adopted by a narrow margin when 
submitted to a vote of the delegates. 
The following are the duties of the 
Director of EducationalWork and Co- 
operative Instruction, as provided for 
in the resolution that carried: To 
have charge of all the written and per- 
sonal instruction work in the branch 
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associations; to procure co-operative 
literature and attend to its distribu- 
tion among the co-operative enter- 
prises; to arrange lectures and meet- 
ings for himself and other approved 
co-operative speakers; to write ar- 
ticles on co-operation for co-operative 
and labor papers, Finnish as well as 
American; to aid in the organization 
and incorporation of new co-operative 
associations and those seeking em- 
ployment along those lines, and to 
obtain reliable information in refer- 
ence to their experience, in order to 
aid co-operative associations in ob- 
taining^ employees; to handle sub- 
scriptions for co-operative papers, or- 
ders for literature, bookkeeping sup- 
plies, etc., for the affiliated stores and 
members; to have charge of the lib- 
rary archives, files, etc., of the Co-op- 
erative Central Exchange, and to ob- 
tain and loan books to the branch 
organizations whenever possible; to 
aid in obtaining experienced auditors, 
etc., for the branch stores when 
needed; and to arrange a short course 
in co-operation each year and act as 
one of the instructors thereat. 

This list of duties fo.r the instructor 
shows that the Exchange is going to 
lay much stress on co-operative edu- 
cational work during the coming year. 

Other resolutions adopted at the an- 
nual meeting were in reference to the 
following matters: A resolution call- 
ing for closer relations with the 
Workers' Mutual Savings Bank of 
Superior, the main purpose of which 
is to aid in financing co-operatives and 
other labor institutions, and urging 
the members of the co-operatives to 
support the bank by depositing their 
savings therein and otherwise; a reso- 
lution urging all affiliated co-opera- 
tives and their members to insure in 
and become members of the Co-opera- 
tors', Ltd., Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, recently organized by the 
Exchange; a resolution providing for 
the arrangement of a course of lessons 
in co-operation and associated sub- 
jects, of at least four weeks' duration, 
to be held at the Co-operative Cen- 
tral Exchange headquarters in Su- 
perior, provided at least thirty stu- 
dents report for the course. A similar 



study course in co-operation was ar- 
ranged by the Exchange in 1919, 
about 40 students partaking, and was 
very successful in all particulars. 

A budget submitted by the Board 
of Directors, providing the methods 
for obtaining and expending $4,250 
for educational work and co-operative 
instruction among the associations 
affiliated with the Exchange, was 
adopted unanimously. About $600 of 
this sum is to come from the last 
year's profits realized by the Ex- 
change. The main part of the sum is 
to be obtained by levying a special tax 
of 50 cents upon the members of the 
affiliated co-operatives. 

The following disposition was made 
of last year's net profits, as suggested 
by the Directors : 

Total net profits (savings) . .$7,33024 
6 per cent interest on capital. 179.06 

For reserve fund 3,575.13 

Educational fund 357.51 

Co-operative instruction and 

course fund 617.61 

Distributed as shares to 

branch co-operatives 2,600.00 

One of the latest co-operative en- 
terprises to affiliate with the Superior 
Exchange is the Union Co-operative 
Consumers' Society of Duluth, Minn., 
recently organized by the members of 
all the affiliated labor unions of Du- 
luth. Preparations are now being 
made to open up a store with $10,000 
worth of the capital paid in. This so- 
ciety promises to be one of the most 
progressive co-operatives in the dis- 
trict arpund the Head of the Lakes. 

AN APPRECIATION OF CO-OP- 
ERATION 

"The inspifed press, the junkers of 
every country among the Allies as 
well as in Germany are doing every- 
thing in their power to keep fastened 
upon the world the burdens of autoc- 
racy. The co-operative spirit is worth 
everything Dr. Warbasse has ever 
said about it. I therefore give to it, 
and to all similar movements, my 
allegiance, because of what they are 
worth and because on them we must 
depend for the overthrow of autoc- 
racy." — Edward T. Hartman, Secre- 
tary, Massachusetts Civic League. 
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HOW THEY DO IT 

AT SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
I ordered and receivtKl from your League a 
$10.00 order of various pamphlets nearly a 
year ago. There is no question in my mind 
but that that literature is responsible for the 
existence of our co-op today. 

Our store is getting on very nicely. We 
have now $8,920 paid up stock, some $2,000 
more subscribed and 343 membership fees paid 
in, most all of whom will pay for and take 
the stock for which they have subscribed. We 
conduct a grocery and meat market on one of 
the best corners of our city. 

H. A. Loucks. 



AT AMARILLO, TEXAS 

In the launching of the co-operative en- 
terprise at Amarillo, the first problem was 
that of finding a few men who would form 
the nucleus. The first man of this kind 
that the writer found was a boiler-washer 
who was known among the men of the 
night shift as **Noah." Now this was not 
the Noah who built the ark and saved the 
people of the earth. This Noah was inter- 
ested in Co-operation, and consented! to 
assist in the enterprise that is destined to 
save mankind from growing up underfed, 
undernourished and physically unfit to meet 
life's battles. 

Noah Webb, E. G- Green and the writer 
proceeded to apportion the town of Ama- 
rillo among themselves, and to seek out, 
each in his own section, those who were 
ti-red of the antiquated, expensive, compet- 
itive system of merchandising. Things 
went slow at first. The first step taken was 
to chalk up signs at the offices, shops and 
round-houses, announcing that such a plan 
was on foot and inviting the men to think 
it over. The three solicitors then went 
around with receipt books, selling shares in 
the proposed company at twenty-five dol- 
lars each, having the men write the checks 
payable to the Amarillo Bank and Trust 
Company, and dated ahead to be held by 
the bank until the company organized, 
when they would cash out the checks and 
place the money to the company's credit. 

Days passed. Each night the three com- 
pared results and talked over the best ways 
to convince the people that it was a step in 
the right direction. A co-operative store 
had been organized in Amarillo about three 
years before this, which had failed. The 
company was not incorporated. They paid 
the manager a commission. He was not ' 
bonded, and got off with all the money, so 
they say. That failure was the largest ob- 
stacle to be overcome. Many a man said, 
"If you get the right manager, it will suc- 
ceed, and I will come in. But I want to see 
who is going to be the manager first." 



At last there were $3,000 worth of checks 
in the bank and it was thought wise to call 
a mass meeting of the citizens of Amarillo 
in a final effort to secure members and to 
proceed to the organization of the company. 
Seven thousand hand bills were printed and 
distributed over the city announcing the 
meeting at the district court room. Amaril- 
lo is a town of thirty thousand people, but 
only about one hundred came out, which 
shows how little interest was taken at that 
time. 'However, the proposition was ex- 
plained to them and sonte few new mem- 
bers were added. 

The stockholders present then proceeded 
to organize The Plains Co-operative Com- 
pany and to elect officers. In selecting the 
directors, they were careful to choose one 
from each of the crafts represented. For 
president the company selected E. A. 
Bailey, who is an engineer on the Santa 
Fe, and chief engineer of local Lodge 299. 
Mr. Bailey has continued in office until the 
present time, and we have no one who is 
a more enthusiastic member and worker in 
the society. Often when business is rush- 
ing at the store, he will be seen weighing 
up sugar or with his apron on, making 
Hamburger sausage or mixing Chile; in fact 
his shoulders (and they are broad ones) are 
in the collar wherever there is pulling to 
be done. 

T. S. Thompson was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Thompson is a boiler maker on 
the Rock Island. The writer was selected 
secretary-treasurer. As representative of 
the engmeers we elected D. T. Myers, who 
is a big pusher o.f the co-operative system 
wherever he finds it. Then followed E. L. 
Richardson of the carmen, C. A. Truskett 
of the Firemen's Lodge, T. S. Hurd who is 
one of our largest traders (having made 
thirty-six dollars dividend on his purchases 
in the two months) as the conductors* rep- 
resentative, C. A. Herbert as brakemen's 
representative, G. S. Babb for the clerks, G. 
W. Houston for the local carpenters, O. B. 
Dickey for the machinists, and Noah We4>b 
and Chas. Aufdenbrinken to represent tjje 
other union and non-union members at 
large. 

It was decided to hold a directors* meet- 
ing each Friday night. At the first direc- 
tors* meeting some time was spent in read- 
ing co-operative literature, and going over 
plans and methods sent by the Co-operative 
League of America. 

At the second meeting C. K. Rogers was 
elected manager and the board gave our 
attorney instructions to proceed with the 
incorporation papers. The question of a 
location was next considered, and a com- 
mittee appointed. This coramiittee found 
that there were several merchants in town 
who were anxious to sell out to us. We 
finally made arrangements to take over the 
business of a firm who were running a gen- 
eral grocery and meat market at a figure of 
$5,300. This brick building is a 30 by 50 
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feet, just a few blocks from the center of 
town. We have now utilized all the space 
available and must take steps at once to 
secure an addition to the' building. 

There came to one of our directors' meet- 
ings a farmer from the Canyon City dis- 
trict, who had been at the organization 
meeting and who became interested enough 
to call a meeting of the farmers in his 
neighborhood, inviting the board to come 
out and explain the proposition to them. 
Through the courtesy of Lex Riggans and 
his car, the president and thrce^ of the di- 
rectors went out, explained the purpose of 
the company and sold several shares. 
These farmers find that they are getting 
more for their produce, and are buying 
their goods cheaper here than at any other 
place in town. A combination of the far- 
mer and the laboring men is sure to win. 

From the very first directors' meeting, 
each and every one of them put his full 
thought and energy into the undertaking 
and all have sold shares, talked it up and 
down the streets until the people could 
hardly keep from knowing all about it. And 
all this "Was done while they were making 
their daily bread, working for the railroads 
or wherever they might be employed. I 
say this to show that a concern like this 
may be worked up without interfering with 
the regular routine of everyday work. 

Realizing that the Rochdale System is 
the only practical and successful plan of 
operation, our company adopted Rochdale 
by-laws. We were incorporated under the 
state laws of Texas and have our manager 
and treasurer heavily bonded. 

I will give the figures for the first forty- 
eight days. We employ in this store a 
manager, one meat cutter, an assistant meat 
cutter, one head clerk, a second clerk, two 
delivery men, a bookkeeper, a cashier, and 
extra help on the busy days. These em- 
ployees are busy all the time, and it will be 
necessary to have more help at once. Our 
total sales for the forty-eight days were 
$16,000. Our total clear profit $1,700 or 
oyer 10 per cent. Our dividend declared to 
stockholders on their purchases was 17 per 
cent, with 2 per cent held' in the reserve 
fund. We had a good percentage of outside 
trade, which did not expect any dividend; 
which goes to show that our prices were 
no higher, our quality and service as good 
or better than any other store in town. In 
fact some of our biggest boosters are from 
among this class. Convinced by these 
facts, the people of Amarillo are buying 



stock so rapidly that we will be able, in a 
few weeks, to branch out and open stores 
carrying other lines of merchandise. 

S. R. Van Buskirk. 



STATEMENT OP THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT. CIRCULATION. ETC.. required by 
the Act of Congress of Au^st 24. 1912, of "Co- 
operation." published monthly at New York. N. 
Y., for April 1. 1920. 

State of New York. 

County of New York, bb. 

Before me, a Notary Pubic, in and for the 
State and county aforeaaid. personally ap- 
peared Mabel Watson Cheel. who, having been 
duly sworn accordinfir to law. deposes and says 
that she is Treasurer of the Co-operative 
League of America, the Publsher of Co-opera- 
tion and that the followng is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, mana^ment, etc.. Of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24. 1912. 
embodied in section 443. Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Co-operative League 
of America, 2 West 13th St.. New York. nTt.; 
EMitor James P. Warbasse. 2 West 13th St.. 
New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor. None; 
Business Manager, None. 

2. That the owners are: Cooperative League 
of America, 2 West 18th St.. New York. nTt. ; 
J. P. Warbasse. President, 2 West 13th St., 
New York, N. Y. : Abert Sonnichsen, Secretary. 
2 West 13th St., New York, N. Y.; Mabel Wat- 
son Cheel, Treasurer, 2 West 18th St.. New 
York, N. Y. Membership Organization, 70<> 
members. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds» 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also. 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiducary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant's full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securltes than as so 
stated by her. Mabel Watson Cheel. Treasurer. 
Cooperative Leagiie of America. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th dar 
of March, 1920. 

Walter C. Campbell. Notary Public. 

Westchester Co. Certificate filed In N. T. 
County. Register's No. 10031. N. Y. Co. No. M. 



NOTICE TO SOCIETIES 

Co-operative societies affiliated with the Co-operative League of Amer- 
ica are advised to secure information from the League before connecting 
themselves with any wholesale or other organization. 

Educational Committees are urged to send to the League for sample 
copies of "Co-operation'' and secure subscribers among the members. 
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A maflrazine to spread the knowledge of means whereby the people, in voluntary organisation, 
produce and distribute for their own use the things they need 
JAMES PETER WARBASSE, Editor. 
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VITAL ISSUES 



BACK TO THE IDEAL 

The great war was caused by the 
hunger for the profit-making privi- 
lege. The prevalent economic sys- 
tem made the war necessary. It 
was bound to happen. Who fired 
the first shot has nothing to do with 
the guilt any more than has the 
question as to which grain of pow- 
der exploded first when the match 
was dropped. Behind the whole 
business were the great capital- 
istic governments operating in the 
interest of privilege. It was these 
elements which compelled our own 
fiTovemment to get into it. 

Sordid capitalistic business has 
had its war and bled its govern- 
ments, while the orgie of profit- 
making was just as much a part of 
the business as the killing of human 
beings. The politicians, the pulpit, 
the ifress and the pedagogues in 
each country duped the people into 
believing that their war was for 
noble ideals. And the slaughter and 
profiteering went merrily on while 
the victims were kept intoxicated by 
the slogans of the "great cause." A 
thousand years from now history 
will record that those who under- 
stood these things before and during 
the war and who were persecuted 
by their governments were the pre- 
servers of civilization. 

The war solved no economic prob- 
lem. So far as the masses of work- 
ing people are concerned it was 
inmiaterial which side won ; but the 
world now is reaping the fruits of 
the propaganda of falsehood, bru- 
tality and selfishness which the gov- 
ernments promoted. The workers 
themselves are catching this same 
spirit of selfishness, for they have 
seen the government employ capi- 



talists at a dollar a year and make 
speculators millionaires by the thou- 
sand ; they have seen the actual con- 
nivance and co-operation of their 
government with the profiteers in 
looting the people. The war, in- 
stead of producing a wave of ideal- 
ism, as the gullible believed, has 
given birth to a wave of selfishness 
and crime, as the wise knew it 
would. The spirit of getting as 
much out of others as possible has 
passed from the rich to the jioor. 
The workers were the last to catch 
it. The worker is shirking on the 
job. He is purposely stealing from 
the boss, just as the boss is stealing 
from the public. 

Bad habits were engendered dur- 
ing the war. Contractors robbed the 
people. Everybody who had any- 
thing ta sell — ^from battleships to 
labor — ^got all he could, and lying 
and fraud to get it were placed at 
a premium. Patriotism was both 
the refuge and solace of scoun- 
drelism. 

An orgie of waste has followed 
the orgie of plenty. People who 
had little money found themselves 
possessed of much. Easy come, easy 
go, has become the psychology. The 
rich have set the pace of profligacy; 
the poor have followed. The fact 
that the former bought without car- 
ing what the price might be caused 
prices to rise for the latter. 

Social crimes have increased enor- 
mously. People have been hardened 
to cruelty. It is'only the demoraliz- 
ing influence of the war that enables 
the public to endure the knowledge 
of the starving of the children of 
central Europe in the interest of the 
profiteers who control the policies 
of the imperialistic governments. 
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The people who have rejoiced over 
military victories are jbrutalized and 
hardened against suffering. 

Look at the strike : it is the reac- 
tion of labor to the impulse to get 
as much as possible for the strikers, 
let the consequence be what it will. 
The workers have been demoralized 
as well as the capitalists. Labor has 
seen the merchant, contractor and 
the politician loot the government, 
and the people's fingers itch for 
some of the swag. 

This we must learn : the spirit of 
idealism must be caught and put 
back in the hearts of the people. A 
strike which is not inspired by an 
ideal is futile. Labor must learn that 
higher wages and less work should 
not be its object, but only the means 
to an end, and that end should be a 
better state of society and justice for 
all. This must be the idea behind 
the revolutionary spirit. If the work- 
ers simply enter into the get-rich- 
quick competition with the capital- 
ists, their cause is lost. 

Education for privilege will go on 
among the sons of the rich, but some 
day they will find themselves but 
small factors in the life of the world 
compared with what their fathers 
were. The hope of the world is with 
the workers. The workers must 
educate themselves to perform the 
great service of regeneration. 

Education in history, economics 
and social principles is imperative. 
And then must come training in the 
administration of industries. Here 
co-operation plays its role. As the 
workers organize their distributive 
stores, and other enterprises, it must 
be done not with the idea of imme- 
diate money saving as the aim; but 
these undertakings must be entered 
into with the view of reorganizing 
the social fabric. When the work- 
ers start their co-operative societies 
not to save money for themselves, 
but to build a better world for their 
children, then they will be animated 
by the great purpose. 

It is through the Co-operative 
Movement that the damages of the 



war may be repaired. Co-operation 
can lead mankind back to the ideaL 
By setting people working together 
for the good of all, selfishness may 
be forgotten, and health put back 
into the sick soul of humanity. 

THE OVERALL MOVEMENT 

The high price of clothing has in- 
duced thousands of people to wear 
overalls and other cheap substitutes 
for clothes. This movement started 
in South Carolina, one of the most 
backward states. It is the first step 
in the downward march of defeat 
before the profit system. 

Clothing is but one source of 
profit in our economic necessity. The 
next logical step will be to protest 
in like manner against the high price 
of food. It is all a step in the same 
direction — lowering the standard of 
living. The overall wearers must 
next proceed to live on potato skins, 
dried leaves, horse meat and saw- 
dust. That will be their way of in- 
flicting a blow upon the food mer- 
chants. 

And then comes the matter of 
housing. The landlord can only be 
rebuked by tenants refusing to oc- 
cupy his decent houses. The proces-^ 
sion leads to the wood shed, the cow 
stable, the straw stack, the brush 
patch, the hollow log and the cave 
in the hills. The city of Newark, 
N. J., has already erected 200 can- 
vas tents on the city playground to 
house evicted families. The govern- 
ment is naturally found thus help- 
ing the profiteers, but not showing 
the people how to prevent profiteer- 
ing. 

The average man — ^the poor dupe 
of the system of privilege — ^in his 
ignorance adopts this gospel of self- 
denial and voluntarily starts his 
standard of living going down the 
bumps. 

Profiteering in overalls is as prof- 
itable as in any other field. The 
overall manufacturers and dealers 
are behind this crusade. The price 
of denim and khaki has jumped 100 
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per cent since this new expression 
of social madness started. A stand- 
ard quality of overall which retailed 
for $3 and gave the merchants $1.50 
profit now sells for $6. Denim suits 
in Chicago are being sold as high as 
$10. The "overall king" who started 
this idea has sold out his factory and 
retired to France — a multimillion- 
aire. 

What will our respectable citizens 
do about it when the price of over- 
alls becomes as high as decent 
clothes? Do they think there is any- 
thing in the present economic sys- 
tem that will prevent profiteering in 
denim for clothes, sawdust for food, 
or pig pens for houses? There logical 
destiny is to move on from clothes 
made of denim to clothes made of 
newspapers and burlap. 

The interesting thing is that this 
movement starts among those who 
shudder with horror when any one 
mentions fundamental changes in 
the economic system. Senators, 
judges, clergymen, business men, 
and clerks are behind it. They are 
the sort of people who will put up 
with anything; but the sacred profit 
system must remain. They will pa- 
tiently put up with slums, poverty, 
prostitution, political rottenness, 
jails crowded with innocent men 
and women, and a system which 
gives them constant economic disor- 
der and all its ills. Their consecra- 
tion to the present-day civilization 
can, indeed, best be expressed by 
their putting on sackcloth and ashes. 

As for us co-operators, let us 
wear good clothes. When we wear 
suits made of bark and leaves it will 
not be with the fatuous idea that 
we are rebuking the profiteers. We 
should continue to do all in our 
power to supplant the profiteer-pro- 
ducing system of economics by the 
Co-operative MovemeAt — ^a system 
in which the production and distri- 
bution of the good things we all 
need shall be for service, not for 
private profit. 



WHY THE FUSS? 

Everybody complains about high 
prices. That is the subject the peo- 
ple must talk about. And the news- 
papers, which the average working- 
man reads, tell him all about it — 
excepting the facts. The average 
citizen is disked to believe that 
the high wages of labor are the 
cause of high prices. They are actu- 
ally succeeding in putting this sort 
of stuff over on him. There are lit- 
erally thousands and thousands of 
good, pious workers, well meaning 
fools, who abstain from asking for 
more wages because they do not 
want to be guilty of increasing any 
more the cost of living. The bosses, 
who are 100 per cent American, tell 
them it would be unpatriotic. These 
are the kind of workers who made 
good slaves a hundred years ago. A 
good slave is a slave who believes 
in masters. There are so many of 
them that we may ask, why then 
the fuss about the cost of things? 

The majority of the voters who go 
to the polls next fall think that the 
Democrat or Republican whom they 
are going to elect will do something 
to reduce the cost of living. He has 
told them he would. Maybe he will, 
but if he does he will also reduce 
wages, and the chances are he will 
do neither. The masses are blaming 
the politicians now in office. So long 
as the workers vote to keep alive 
the system of privilege, which 
makes profits out of them, they 
should not complain. It is their af- 
fair. They can have anything they 
want if they only decide what it is, 
so why make a fuss? 

Who put in office the politicians 
who issue injunctions, jail workers, 
call thugs to beat the unemployed 
and make laws to coerce labor? The 
workers. Who elect as labor leaders 
the men who are hand in glove with 
the big capitalists, dine with the 
American Civic Federation and sup- 
port the enemies of labor? The 
workers. Who elect to office and 
leave in office the men who put in 
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prison the best friends labor has? 
The workers. Who vote to keep go- 
ing the very economic system which 
makes it possible for a parasite class 
to live by the toil of others? The 
workers. Who makes it possible for 
one man to say to another, you work 
and sweat and make bread and I 
will eat it? The wooers. Who 
build the jails? The workers. Who 
occupy them? The workers. Who 
build the pal)5ices and occupy the 
slums? The workers. Then why 
the fuss? 

It is not leaders the people want, 
it is a little more united effort. But 
united effort must be preceded by 
unity of feeling and understanding. 
The workers must understand one 
another better and catch the vision 
of their common interests. Educa- 
tion is needed to accomplish this. 
Experience in suffering together will 
do the same, but it is expensive. 

So long as the people who per- 
form useful work permit themselves 
to be divided and deceived, there is 
little hope for them. The people 
must first educate themselves to 
know what all the fuss is about, and 
why. When they have done that 
they can get together and have any- 
thing they want. Co-operative ac- 
tion, guided by knowledge of the 
facts, can bring relief and something 
worth beiiig called civilization. It 
is all in the people's hands. Why 
' the fuss? 

Only about one out of every thirty 
of the workers in the United States 
belongs to a co-operative society. 
Only about one out of every five of 
the workers is even organized. It 
does poor credit to labor to black- 
guard the capitalists. The capital- 
ists are attending to their business; 
let labor attend to its business. Let 
labor cease making a fuss and do 
something. Not storming, but study- 
ing, not acrimony, but action is what 
is needed. And not the government, 
but the suffering people themselves 
must solve the problem. 



CO-OPERATIVE CHAIN STORES 

Private profit-making business 
cannot be democratic; co-operation 
must be democratic. Democratic 
means control by the people and 
with every person having an equal 
voice and an equal opportunity with 
every other person. This is a prin- 
ciple which the founders of the Co- 
operative Movement recognized as 
fundamental and the importance of 
which has been proved by three- 
quarters of a century of practice. 
The great European movement has 
been built up on this idea. 

To put this principle into action 
means that each member must not 
only have one vote, but it must be 
possible for him to use it. The so-^ 
ciety should be so organized that it 
is possible for every member, or for 
the average member^ to attend the 
general meetings. The distance and 
the expense of travel and hotel ac- 
commodations should not prevent 
such attendance, and loss of work- 
ing time should not be necessary. 

To provide in the by-laws that 
each member shall have one vote 
and then proceed to disfranchise 
the members by organizing in such 
a way that they cannot attend the 
meetings is a mockery of the prin- 
ciple of democratic control. 

George Keen makes this clear in 
his statement that, ''If chain stores 
are to be recognized as co-operative, 
we might just as logically recognize 
a mutual life insurance company 
which nominally vests authority in 
each policyholder but is virtually 
controlled by an oligarchic directo- 
rate owing to the fact that the 
policyholders are spread out all 
over the world." 

In violation of these principles of 
democratic control cehtral bureaus^ 
unions and wholesales in many parts 
of the United States are organizing 
chain stores. This tendency to vio- 
late democratic control is an indica- 
tion of impatience to make rapid 
headway. It is also an expression 
of laziness. 

Promoters of co-operation find it 
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easier to go ahead and do it them- 
selves, or to get together a little ex- 
ecutive group to run the whole 
business than to undertake the task 
of educating the people to control 
their own affairs. They say the peo- 
ple are inefficient and indifferent 
and will not attend meetings/ and 
all that. This may be true, but if it 
is they cannot have a sound co-oper- 
ative society. The remedy is not to 
give them a society made and run 
by somebody else ; they must bte 
cored of their inefficiency and indif- 
ference or they had better stay out 
of the movement. This is the only 
sound method; but it takes longer. 

These chain store co-operatives 
which are centrally administered 
and centrally financed may give an 
immediate financial return from a 
business standpoint, but they are 
unsound and dangerous. They are 
unsound because the average mem- 
ber has neither actual participation 
nor responsibility in the organiza- 
tion; they are dangerous because 
the finances are pooled in a single 
organization with the administra- 
tion of the capital removed from the 
direct control of the members. 

It may be instructive to publish a 
list of such organizations in the near 
future in order that co-operators 
may watch their course. Some of 
them are enjosring apparent finan- 
cial success; some are tottering on 
the brink of failure. In none of 
them ^re the members themselves 
generally gaining the vital experi- 
ence in administering their own af- 
fairs, which after all is the most 
important thing that Co-operation 
can accomplish. These chain-store 
wholesales are deceiving their mem- 
bers when they claim that they are 
modeled after the British Co-opera- 
tin^e Wholesale Society. It is a 
central business owned and con- 
trolled by the individual distributive 
societies. It may establish branch 
warehouses and factories, but it 
does not start chain-stores ; it has no 
such thing. One vote for five hun- 



dred members or fractional part 
thereof of each society is the basis 
upon which societies, which are 
members of the British C. W. S., 
vote. But in order that the votes 
shall count and real participation 
shall be a fact, the meetings of the 
General Committee of the C. W. S. 
are held weekly in rotation in the 
several districts into which thfe 
country is divided. One week this 
Committee holds its meetings in 
Manchester, then Newcastle, then 
London, then Liverpool, and so on. 
Reports, statements of accounts and 
other business are submitted and 
discussed at these divisional meet- 
ings held at various centers. The 
matter under discussion is decided 
by a majority of the votes after all 
of the votes cast at the various sec- 
tional meetings are finally reckoned 
together. By this method, although 
there is central administration, 
there is direct local control. The 
constituent societies are entirely in- 
dependent of the C. W. S. ; it has no 
voice in their affairs whatever. 

We have in the United States and 
Canada these chain-stores in which 
money subscribed locally goes to the 
central organization. The central 
organization does everything for the 
society: rents the store, buys the 
stock, hires and fires ihe manager, 
audits the accounts and fixes prices. 
If the central business fails all of 
the stores go down with it. The 
British C. W. S. could fail and the 
four thousand stores of Great Brit- 
ain would not go down with it; they 
are absolutely independent, self- 
governed and self-financed. 

The strength of the American 
movement rests on those societies 
which are independent, which are 
democratically controlled, which 
are carrying on educational work, 
and which are moving on to federa- 
tion with other societies to form sec- 
tional unions and wholesales which 
shall be controlled by their constitu- 
ent memberships. 

J. P. W. 
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MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF A 
CO-OPERATIVE STORE 

By E. E. Grandahl, 

Manager, Into Stores, 

Fitchburgy Mass. 

No hard or fast rules can be laid 
down for the management of a co- 
operative store. But the funda- 
mental problems are common to all. 

These are: (1) Organization 
problems; (2) financing; (3) man- 
agement; (4) accounting; (5) pur- 
chasing; (6) sales; (7) store help; 
(8) store arrangements ; (9) branch 
stores and departments, and (10) 
educational work. 

The last mentioned takes prece- 
dence over all others, as a certain 
amount of educational work has to 
be carried on in every locality before 
actual organization work can start. 
This can be done most effectively by 
a small committee of interested per- 
sons calling from house to house. 
Later, when enough interest and 
enthusiasm have been created, gen- 
eral meetings may be held, in which 
the possibilities of a co-operative 
store are discussed. 

The total expenses of the Into 
Co-operative Stores, Inc., were in 
1916 11.76 per cent, in 1917 10.44 
per cent and in 1918 11.54 per cent. 
This includes interest on the capital 
stock at 5 per cent per annum. We 
make restricted deliveries and solicit 
orders by calling at the houses of 
regular customers twice a week. 
This increases our selling cost ap- 
\ proximately 1.5 per cent. The total 
selling cost of merchandise so sold 
is 15 per cent and the delivery cost 
7.4 per cent, a combined cost of 22.4 
per cent. This tends to show that to 
solicit orders from house to house 
and deliver them is a too expensive 
way of doing business, and should 
always be avoided by the co-opera- 
tive stores. 

The best and most satisfactory 
way of raising capital is, of course, 
selling shares of capital stock to as 
many families as possible. Raising 



money by borrowing from members 
on notes, as loan capital, often 
works very satisfactorily. The Finn- 
ish publishing plants, owned co- 
operatively by the Finnish Socialist 
locals and individual members, have 
largely been financed on this plan. 
At one time one of these had about 
$60,000 loan capital. And nearly 
all of the Finnish co-operative stores 
have been at least partially financed 
on loan capital. Borrowing money 
from outside parties is to be discour- 
aged. If additional capital is needed 
on short notice the best way to get it 
is to borrow it from a bank. 

The wholesalers are usually will- 
ing to extend weekly or monthly 
credit to a store after the first bill of 
merchandise is paid for, if they are 
satisfied the manager knows his 
business. This is the easiest, but 
most dangerous, way of financing a 
co-operative store. First of all, it 
tends, and as a matter of fact is 
often intended, to create a feeling 
of bondage towards the creditor, 
which the creditor may use to his 
advantage, especially in case of 
larger accounts. In northern Minne- 
sota one of the Finnish stores bor- 
rowed money for building purposes 
from a wholesaler and the manager 
was time and again given to under- 
stand that the bulk of his purchases 
should be made from that firm. 

Financing a co-operative store on 
credit extended by the wholesalers 
should always be kept within well 
defined limits, especially in stores 
which sell goods on credit. Practi- 
cally unlimited credit leads to laxity 
in handling credits to retail custom- 
ers, and is very often the cause of 
failure. The members should never 
give any personal guarantee, writ- 
ten or implied, to any wholesale 
creditor. 

An accurate accounting is neces- 
sary in every line of modem busi- 
ness and the very nature of co-oper- 
ation makes proper accountinsr 
indispensable. The records should 
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be simple, but complete. In our 
store, the 6ito Co-operative, we have 
used the following method : 

When the merchandise is re- 
ceived the clerk who receives it 
checks it with the invoice, and if 
the invoice do^s not accompany the 
goods he records them in a book 
kept for that purpose. The invoices 
are kept in a file in alphabetical 
order and are rechecked as to cor- 
rectness before paid. Payment is al- 
ways made with a check, and if the 
total of a weekly or monthly account 
contains invoices for merchandise 
delivered to different branch stores 
or departments, proper division is 
made on the check-book stub. Then 
the paid invoices with statements 
are filed on monthly files. The items 
from the check book are posted in a 
disbursement cash book, which has 
twenty-four parallel columns for the 
proper division of all pasnnents. The 
number of colunms may vary in ac- 
cordance with requirements. All 
pajrments made in cash are also en- 
tered in this book on the proper 
column, so that the total of all col- 
umns in this book shows the total of 
all disbursements of whatever na- 
ture during the month or year. 

Cash registers are used in all 
stores and the total receipts from 
sales are entered daily in a cash 
receipt book, which has parallel 
columns, one for each store and de- 
partment and one for sundry re- 
ceipts. We are now using nine col- 
umns in this book. It is also closed 
monthly and shows the total sales 
and total receipts for the month. 
The total of each column in the cash 
books is posted to the proper ac- 
count in the general ledger and each 
of the items appearing on the sun- 
dries colunms to the respective 
accounts. 

The bulk of merchandise is re- 
ceived at the main store and sent 
from there to the branch stores as 
needed. These are recorded on a 
daily requisition book kept for that 
purpose. A duplicate sheet is always 
sent with the goods to the branch 



store. This shows the items and the 
selling price. The total of these 
books are charged monthly, through 
the journal, to the account of re- 
spective branch stores. 

Inventory is taken semi-annually 
and the general expenses divided 
and charged to the different stores 
and departments, according to sales. 

All customers are given cash reg- 
ister receipt with their purchases, 
and are provided with a small book, 
similar to a savings bank deposit 
beek. The receipts are counted 
monthly and the total entered in 
the book. A record of all these books 
is also kept in the office. 

The general bujring policy of a 
store must be set by the board of 
directors. They should decide 
whether goods are to be purchased 
on credit or with cash and how they 
are going to be sold — on credit or 
for cash only. Cash is to be pre- 
ferred in buying, and a co-operative 
store should never sell on credit, ex- 
cept in case of sickness or involun- 
tary unemployment, when the board 
of directors should decide in each 
case on its own merits. 

If goods are sold on a weekly or 
monthly payment plan, it is hard to 
keep the credit within limits, and 
when the abuse of credit is curtailed 
dissatisfaction will follow. 

I know a store in Montana which 
did a general credit business of 
$15,000 a month, with $7,000 capi- 
tal, and had on its books over $27,- 
000 of accounts receivable. And 
when the abuse of credit was finally 
considered to have passed all rea- 
sonable bounds and a change was 
made from credit to cash the sales 
dropped to $6,500 a month. Nearly 
one-half of the accounts they found 
uncoUectable. 

Another store in Canada had a 
paid-up share capital of a little over 
$1,600 and did an open credit busi- 
ness of $12,000 a month. The man- 
agers changed often, and when the 
store was finally closed in 1915 not 
one-fourth of the accounts receiv- 
able, amounting to $23,000, was 
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found collectable. This store was 
run on loan capital and on whole- 
sale credit, guaranteed by a number 
of the members, who lost practically 
all they had. 

Buying on credit leads easily to 
overbuying, ' which is much worse 
than underbuying. If the store's 
credit is considered good by the 
wholesalers and manufacturers, 
whichever the source of supply may 
be, an average store manager is apt 
to be sooner or later induced to 
overbuy, first on one and then on 
other lines. The drummers are 
highly trained men and mostly work 
on commission basis, so that the 
more they sell the bigger their share 
of the bargain. The drummers are 
also dreamers, and they know the 
art of making the buyer dream with 
them of the increased profits if he 
will only buy, say, ten cases of some 
commodity of which one case is 
enough for a year. We still have in 
our store some twenty cases of a 
certain baking powder of which an 
inexperienced manager bought 
twenty-five cases six years ago. 

When one has to pay cash on de- 
livery he will think twice before he 
signs an order. It is not wise to buy 
more than a month's supply of any, 
except purely seasonal, goods at 
one time. The difference between 
small lot and quantity price is sel- 
dom big enough to even cover the 
discount offered for payment in ten 
days. 

If the store's working capital in 
relation to the volume of Ixade is 
small, even the seasonal goods 
should be bought in limited quanti- 
ties. I have in mind a store with 
about $6,900 paid-up share capital, 
$7,000 loan capital and $6,500 undi- 
vided profits used in the business, 
making a total of $20,500, of which 
$18,500 is tied up in fixtures and 
machinery, leaving $7,000 in round 
numbers as working capital. This 
store's monthly business averages 
$26,000. The wholesale bills are 
paid promptly, some of them week- 
ly, others monthly, and discount 



taken, wherever 2 per cent or more 
is offered. This keeps the workmir 
capital working 24 hours a day. If 
the gross profit is figured at 15 per 
cent of the total sales, the money 
has to be reinvested in the goods 
over thirty-seven times each year. 
The average turnover in grocefry 
business is given as nine for the 
whole United States. Modem com- 
petition is so keen that goods have 
to be sold on very small margin and 
turned over quickly. It is the turn- 
over which brings in the profits. 

A banana peddler at the street 
comer furnishes the most familiar 
example. In the morning he goes 
with his handcart to the wholesaler 
and buys $20 worth of bananas and 
sells them in a day at 25 per cent, 
profit. This he repeats six days 
every week, and his gross profits in 
a year are 7,800 per cent on the cap- 
ital invested in his business. 

The private merchant usually of- 
fers inducements to the trade in one 
form or other. He plans special 
sales, gives premiums, cuts the price 
of one article today and another to- 
morrow. But the co-operative store 
should always sell its wares at pre- 
vailing market prices. It is better to 
feature quality than to cut prices. 

Advertising in labor papers also 
helps the co-operative stores and 
tends to hold the loyalty of the 
workers. 

The manager of a store must hire 
and discharge help. He should fos- 
ter a spirit of enthusiasm for co- 
operation and enforce cleanliness 
and punctuality. A novice will^often 
make a better clerk for a co-opera- 
tive store than a crack salesman of 
private merchandising experience. 
It is essential that the clerks under- 
stand the principles of Co-operation 

Co-operative stores experience 
considerable difi&culty in getting the 
right kind of help. This could be 
remedied by giving in each district, 
at least once a year, a short course 
in Co-operation and Salesmanship. 
The course given by the Co-op«ra^ 
tive Central Exchange, at Superior, 
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Wisconsin, has been very successful. 
The store should be located on 
one of the main thoroughfares of a 
community, where it is most conve- 
nient for the members and where it 
may attract outside trade. These 
are the main reasons why we have 
three branch stores in Fitchburg. 
Our members are living in different 
sections of the city and could not 
conveniently trade in one store, and 
soliciting orders and delivering them 
is more expensive than branch 
stores. When orders are called for 
and delivered, the housewife being 
busy, often forget to order part of 
the goods needed and then has to 
call at the nearest private store to 
buy them. Moreover, we found that 
the most profitable articles were 
always forgotten and only the 
most common, on which the margin 
was very small, ordered from us. 
Unless strict rules for delivery are 
made customers may take advan- 
toge of a lax system. This was the 
case with the woman who tele- 
phoned to the store to send her half 
a pound of animal crackers — and to 
take out the elephants because the 
baby was afraid of elephants. 

The stores must be kept clean and 
attractive, goods well displayed. 
The best sellers must be kept near 
the main counter, where they can 
be reached without any unnecessary 
steps. This will increase the selling 
capacity of clerks and lower the 
selling cost. Sales are made quicker 
where most of the common goods 
are at arm's length. Still the goods 
must not present disorderly appear- 
ance. All should have their own 
place on the shelves or counters. 
Fancy goods should be kept to the 
front and all package goods to the 
rear. If the store is large, the dis- 
plays should be arranged in depart- 
ments. This will make it easier for 
the customers to buy and will pre- 
sent an orderly appearance. 



CO-OPERATION AND SITE 
VALUE 

By Carl Brannin. 

The beginning of a Co-operative 
store or other enterprise inmiediately 
involves the leasing of a building or 
the purchase of same. Immediately 
the item of ground rent appears, 
either annual in the form of rent or 
capitalized in the form of the pur- 
chase price of the land. In every live 
growing community this is an increas- 
ing factor and soon becomes the 
prominent item in the overhead ex- 
pense of the store. The greater part 
of present day land or site value is 
speculative — pure water — ^velvet for 
the speculator. When Co-operators 
buy land or rent same they are using 
funds which should go into the pur- 
chase of stock and the running of the 
store. This money will never come 
back to the Co-operators unless the 
property is sold and the profits from 
the increase in site value comes back 
to the members, and even then it 
must be re-invested in a new site and 
so the circle runs. Of course, under 
the present system there is no way 
around this point. It is like having 
to pay taxes on the goods in the store 
and then having to add the tax on to 
the price of the goods. Both are im- 
just and unfair to the workers, but 
there is no way aroimd either until 
we change the system. 

The Co-operator, it seems to me, 
should be quick to see how the Single 
Tax fits into his scheme of things. 
The taking of the annual site value of 
land for necessary community and 
public expenses would serve to end 
speculation in land and make it prac- 
tically free; the untaxing of all im- 
provements and products and tokens 
of labor would serve to bring down 
the price of commodities. It would 
not increase the functions of govern- 
ment but would rather make easy the 
way for voluntary Co-operative effort 
and help to avoid the dangers of State 
Capitalism. 
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FOR THE COMMON GOOD 



PROGRAM FOR MEMBERS' 

MEETING 

No. 4 

Monthly Members' Meeting 
Sunday — ^Picnic and outing. 

1 P. M. Basket luncheon and 
camp fire. 

2 P. M. 1. President's Report. 
2. Reports of Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 3. Report of Educational Com- 
mittee on the growth and use of the 
library and on the increase in sub- 
scribers to co-operative magazines. 
4. Report of Membership Commit- 
tee on visits to non-members, growth 
of membership, results of visits to 
complaining members, etc. 

8 P. M. Games and sports for old 
and young. 1. Sack races. 2. Three- 
legged races. 3. Potato race. 4. 
Obstacle race. 5. Tug of war. 6. 
Quoits. 7. Baseball game — ^Bach- 
elors vs. Married Men. 8. Singing. 



TO ORGANIZED LABOR 

1. A critical condition is develop- 
ing in Labor and Co-operative Move- 
ments, and serious damage to both 
can be averted only by a loud call to 
adhere to the proved and true meth- 

, ods of Co-operation. 

2. No country ever saw so great 
a variety of fanciful and fallacious 
schemes, masquerading under the 
name of Co-operation, as are now 
being adopted here today. With the 
idea that they are co-operative, 
trade unions are actually taking up 
with methods which have failed in 
every part of the world wherever 
they have been tried and which have 
proved disastrous in our own coun- 
try even in this day and generation. 

8. Co-operation need not be a 
matter of guesswork, blind groping 
or experiment. The methods of 
Rochdale Co-operation, which are 
succeeding throughout the world, 
have been worked out and standard- 
ized. They are succeeding here in 
this country as well as in Europe. 

4. Every co-operative society, or- 
ganized by trade unionists, which 



fails, inflicts a serious damage to the 
Labor Movement. It causes the 
workers to lose faith in organization 
and union action. Labor men are 
guilty of violence to the best tradi- 
tions of Labor if they permit them- 
selves to be led into un-co-operative 
schemes which sooner or later mean 
loss of working people's money and 
weakening of their faith in organi- 
zation. 

5. There is one vital thing to do. 
Before starting co-operative soci- 
eties, trade unionists should get in- 
formation from a reliable source. 

6. The Co-operative League of 
America is looked to for advice by 
groups now organizing in every 
Stat^ in the Union ; but many others 
are going ahead without informa- 
tion^ or, what is worse, upon bad in- 
formation. 

7. The League is able to give di- 
rect advice, .to send an expert ad- 
viser, or to put labor groups in 
touch with the nearest true co-oper- 
ative society. 

8. Every society organizing 
should secure from the League ad- 
vice and help. It is absolutely at 
the service of the Labor Movement. 



HOW TO BUY OUT A STORE 

When bujring out a private gro- 
cer^s stock beware of the possibility 
of debts or obligations attached to 
the stock. In some states the debts 
go with the goods, and many a so- 
ciety has paid good money for insol- 
vency in this way. The merchant 
should sign a waiver releasing the 
purchaser or a certificate of freedom 
from indebtedness. 

The, present wholesale price 
should not be paid for goods in a 
second-hand stock on a rising mar- 
ket. The original cost price should 
be used in figuring the price to be 
paid. From the cost price a dis- 
count of 10 per cent should be taken 
unless the goods are all standard 
and have increased fully 10% in 
cost since they were bought. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 



THE NEW ENGLAND WHOLE- 
SALE 

The United Co-operative Society 
is the largest member of the New 
England Wholesale. This society 
was described in the February num- 
ber of CO-OPERATION. It now 
has twenty-seven branches. These 
branches consist of sixteen stores, 
four restaurants, four milk distrib- 
uting organizations and three 
bakeries. It owns several buildings. 
Two of the stores are clothing stores. 
The milk distributing branches are 
at Fitchburg, Maynard, Norwood 
and Worcester, in Massachusetts. 
These are all large and growing 
enterprises. 

The Workers' Co-operative Union 
is the other constituent member of 
the wholesale. It consists of three 
stores and one bakery at Lawrence, 
Mass.; four stores at Boston, and 
several buying clubs. 

The organization buys as a whole- 
sale or as a distributive business, 
which ever is best for the circum- 
stances. It is doing a business of 
$2,000,000 a year ($1,680,000, to be 
exact). It the last five months it 
bought twenty-one carloads of flour. 
Its overhead expense is 2-5 per cent 
on the business done. This expense 
includes everything — ^management, 
oflGice, directors and auditing of the 
branch stores of the entire society. 
The United Co-operative Society has 
taken over one society which was 
$3,000 in debt, allowing par for its 
stock. 

Many advantages accrue simply 
from the increase in volume of busi- 
ness. Thus the National Biscuit 
Company gives 15 per cent discount 
to stores which buy over $300 of 
goods a month. No single co-opera- 
tive store uses that amount of crack- 
ers, but the United Society, buying 
for its twenty-seven branches, gete 
the extra 15 per cent off. 

To testify to its interest in the 
fundamentals of Co-operation, this 
sociely votes an appropriation for 



education which is actually and ef- 
fectively used for that purpose. The 
work of Waltemar Niemela and 
Adolph Wirkkula is proving most 
effective in building up this organi- 
zation. The fact that most of the 
societies are Finnish is one of the 
strong reasons for success. 

The societies of New England are 
advised by the Co-operative League 
of America to join the New England 
wholesale. The office is 34 Mer- 
chants Row, Boston. 

THE FINNISH TRADING ASSO- 
CIATION 

The Finns of New York City, 
about three and a half years ago, 
started the Finnish Co-operative 
Trading Association, to run a 
bakery. They appointed Oscar E. 
Lensu organizer and proceeded to 
raise money. One year ago Mr. 
Lensu was in the office of the 
League and reported that he had 
collected $8,000. Now this society 
has collected from its 1,500 mem- 
bers $120,850. The organization ex- 
pense in collecting this money and 
starting their business was $480 or 
less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

Of the money raised, $42,700 is 
share capital and $78,150 is loan 
capital. All of the loan capital is 
from the members. Share capital 
pays 5 per cent interest and loan 
capital 4 per cent. Shares are $5 
each. Most members took twenty 
shares each. With the exception of 
about seventy-five members, who 
are of other nationalities, the mem- 
bers of the society are Finnish 
working people. About $7,000 more 
in share capital will be raised. 

The society started to put up its 
building a year ago at 43d Street 
and Eighth Avenue, Brooklsm. On 
May 1 they held the opening cele- 
bration, which was attended by 
2,000 people. The building was 
erected by the society, not by a con- 
tractor. The character of the struc- 
ture may be judged from the fact 
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that an inspector from the Munic- 
ipal Department of Buildings, dur- 
ing the construction, picked up a 
handful of mortar and exclaimed, 
**My God! That is the first mor- 
tar! have seen in New York in fif- 
teen years." 

Now the building is alive with 
business. The $120,000 has been 
well invested. The bakery is on the 
second floor. It is a model of beauty 
and cleanliness. The store for the 
sale of bread is on the first floor. 
Club rooms and an auditorium, ca- 
pable of holding 1,000 people, are 
on the third floor. The basement 
will store two carloads of flour. 
Labor-saving devices contribute to 
economy. Already the bakery is 
running at full capacity and could 
sell twice as much bread as it is 
turning out. The business now 
amounts to $7,000 a month. New 
ovens are to be installed to double 
the output. A meat store is about 
to be opened on the first floor. The 
profits from the building come large- 
ly from the club rooms. Two trucks 
distribute the bread. The bread is 
sold at the current market price, but 
is made of flour which is worth $2 a 
barrel more than that used by the 
private bakers. Nine bakers are 
employed. This is the beginning of 
another of those ventures in self- 
help which are to redeem the 
world. 

A PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 
FOUNDS A CO-OP. 

College professors are not usually 
men of action. They tell the stu- 
dents what others think, or, some- 
times, what they have thought them- 
selves. Seldom do they translate 
these thoughts into action. But here 
is an exception. 

Dr. E. S. Mead, professor of eco- 
nomics in the University of Pennsyl- 
sylvania, teaches his students what 
such men as Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Mill, and perhaps even Henry 
George have to say about the way 
society is organized, or should be 
organized. Not one of these great 



authorities, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mill, has much to say about 
co-operative societies, because they 
study from books in their turn. 
There is where Professor Mead dif- 
fered from them. He made a study 
of a live subject — ^the Co-operative 
Movement. And it struck him that 
here was a chance to demonstrate 
.his lectures by showing how a co- 
operative society could be made to 
run. 

The result was the Kensington 
Workmen's Co-operative Associa- 
tion, which opened its store in Phil- 
adelphia, at 2461 Memphis Street, 
several weeks ago. It fortunately 
happened that the professor was 
previously acquainted with a num- 
ber of workers who had had experi- 
ence in the British Co-operative 
Movement, mostly in Scotland, and 
these have taken over the manage- 
ment of the store, as a board of di- 
rectors. Professor Meade had mere- 
ly pointed out the way. That is 
more than ninety-nine professors of 
economics out of a thousand in this 
country can do. 

FARMERS ORGANIZE AS 
CONSUMERS 

It is when the farmers organize 
as consumers that they put them- 
selves in closest touch with their 
brothers in the trade union organi- 
zations, and this they are now doing 
in ever-increasing^ numbers. We 
have already reported the alarm 
felt by certain private trade pub- 
lications over the increase of the 
number of co-operative store enter- 
prises throughout the Middle West, 
centering in Kansas. 

In this section it is the farmer who 
leads in the co-operative store 
movement. Most of these store so- 
cieties are small, but here and there 
a big one appeared. An example of 
success among farmer-consumer or- 
ganizations is the one at Wamego, 
Pottawatome County, Kansas. 

This society was first organized 
in the middle of 1917, but did not 
get down to opening up business till 
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the beginning of the following year. 
A local store was bought out, and a 
manager was put in on a salary 
basis. 

During 1918 the store did a busi- 
ness of $168,700. After the 8 per 
cent dividend, or interest, on capital 
had been paid, the society was still 
able to pay a 5 per cent rebate on 
the purchases of the members. The 
average overhead expenses for the 
year were only 9 per cent. Mean- 
while, the membership rose from 
338 to 394. 

During the past year, 1919, the 
business rose to $183,700 — and this 
for an eleven months' period. The 
store now carries a sales force of 
eleven persons. It serves a territory 
of about 300 square miles. So 
cheaply does it handle butter and 
eggs, which it buys from its own 
members, that it receives retail or- 
ders for these commodities from 
points as distant as Kansas City. 

PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 

BENEFITED IN MILK 

DISTRIBUTION 

The Mid-West Milk Producers' 
Co-operative Association in Omaha, 
Neb., gives a demonstration in the 
effect of co-operation in reducing 
the margin of cost between pro- 
ducers and consumers. ''The Ne- 
braska Union Farmer*' reports that 
the immediate result of opening the 
plant was a reduction of more than 
6 cents a quart in the margin be- 
tween the price to producer and the 
price to consumers. This organiza- 
tion sells milk through the city fire 
stations at 12 cents a quart when 
private dealers were selling it ^t 
16 2-S cents a quart. The farmers, 
on the other hand, were paid IV^ 
cents a quart more for the ,milk than 
the private dealers paid them. 

The lesson which the people of 
Omaha are learning in milk distri- 
bution may prompt them to go into 
broader fields. 

A group of consumers in Detroit, 
Mich., have bought a creamery and 
are delivering milk at 2 cents a 



quart less than the profit dealers. 
They handle 4,000 quarts a day, 
and have installed machinery for 
8,000 quarts. The price is such as 
to give a profit to buy the plant and 
provide for expansion. The milk 
excels in butter fat by several per 
cent the other milk sold in the ter- 
ritory. 

The most effective milk distribu- 
tion is that carried on by the 
branches of the New England 
wholesale, as described in CO- 
OPERATION, December, 1919. 

CONTINUED ACTIVITY IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 

The effect of the recent Co-oper- 
ative convention held in California 
seems to be a marked renewal of 
activity directed toward the forma- 
tion of new store societies. The oil 
workers are especially busy. Soci- 
eties have been organized in Taft 
and McKitterick by members of the 
International Oil Workers' Union. 
The stores in Bakersfield, Lost Hills, 
Breea and Coalings, Calif., also have 
their main support from the men 
who tap the earth for the benefit of 
the automobilists. Other store so- 
cieties in various phases of forma- 
tion and development are in Calwa, 
Tracy and San Luis Obispo, Calif.; 
Bisbee, Winslow and Douglas, Ariz., 
and Gallup, N. M. Another society, 
organized a year ago, in Maricopa, 
Calif., is now building a slaughter 
house, and has already acquired 
fifty acres of pastarage. With this 
plant the society proposes to acquire 
independence of the Big Packers. 

AN INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
OFFICE 

We have a letter from Albert 
Thomas requesting that the League 
send its publications to the Interna- 
tional Labor Ofiice, which has been 
established at present in London, in 
conformity with the provisions of 
the Treaty of Peace. With M. 
Thomas at the head of this ofiice it 
should prove of great value in col- 
lecting labor information. Trade 
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unions and co-operative societies are 
asked to send information. In a 
short time there should be available 
here a vast amount of information 
about co-operative movements 
throughout the world which has 
never been collected before in a 
place where it is accessible to every- 
body. 

The office has sent out a bulletin 
of information upon "Co-operative 
Farming in Italy" which shows that 
these organizations are making 
rapid progress. They have subsid- 
iary systems which provide for buy- 
ing and selling co-operatively, the 
joint ownership of agricultural im- 
plements, mutual insurance of stock 
and the granting of credits. Tech- 
nical schools are conducted, short 
courses in agriculture given and 
popular lectures held. The credits 
granted by people's banks and rural 
savings blanks are the mainstay of 
this agricultural development. 

IN UKRANIA 

According to V. B. Lototsky, di- 
rector of the Ukrainian National 
Committee in the United States, the 
consumers' societies are more nu- 
merous in Ukrania than the credit 
and agricultural societies. Seven 
thousand consumers' societies are 
united in a union ("Dniprosoyus"). 
The credit societies are united in a 
central bank at Kiev, which lends 
money to farmers and peasante at 
very low rates of interest. It is said 
that there is not a village in Ukrainia 
which has not at least one co-oper- 
ative society and not a worker's 
family which does not belong to 
some co-operative organization. We 
need Ukrainians to mix with our 
working people. 

SOCIALIZING AN AMERICAN 
TOWN 

Clifton Neal informs us that in 
• the little town of Sheyenne, N. D*, 
practically all business is carried on 
by the co-operative societies. There 
is a co-operative retail store, a 
creamery, grain elevator, coal yard 



and bank. Last year the grain ele- 
vator and the coal yard paid over 
$20,000 in savings-returns to the 
patrons, besides 10 per cent interest 
on the capital. Tl^ere remain only 
two private business enterprises in 
the town and one of these (a gen- 
eral store) is selling out. The spirit 
of co-operation seems to be^ tri- 
umphant in this community. ^ 

STORE IN LABOR TEMPLE 

A society, incorporated as the Ma- 
chine Shop Workers Co-operative 
Company, has opened its store in 
the Labor Temple at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It sells groceries, meats and 
workingmen's clothing. The society 
at Atlanta, Ga., has its store in the 
Labor Temple. This is an appropri- 
ate use to be made of buildings 
which are dedicated to Labor. It 
converts them into veritable temples 
of industry. 

FARMERS' UNION METHOD 

The Farmers' Union of Nebraska 
has opened a branch store at Te- 
kamah. This is a branch started 
by a union of societies which con- 
duct a wholesale. It is a part of 
the State Exchange. The Exchange 
employs the manager, furnishes all 
the goods and does the accountinsr* 
The manager makes daily reports 
to the central office at Omaha. The 
local responsibility is secured by the 
people of Tekamah subscribing to 
a sufficient amount of stock to estab- 
lish the store and to pay for a share 
in the wholesale. All of the money 
subscribed by locals was deposited 
in the local bank. When the manager 
orders goods from headquarters 
they are billed to him at wholesale 
prices, and he pays for them from 
the local bank account. The surplus- 
savings of the store will be used to 
pay local savings-returns on pat- 
ronage. 

This plan provides a certain de- 
gree of local control. It is experi- 
mental, and it remains to be seen 
how successful it will be. 
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THE WAY THEY DO IT 

[Excerpts from letters of working people, ahowlns how they meet some of their problems.] 



AT FLORENCE, SOUTH CAROLINA 

The Co-operative Movement in Florence 
was started in this way: The members of 
the B. of L. F. & E. had seen quite a bit 
about it in our magazine. It was discussed 
in the lodge room on several occasions, and 
on my own account I took the matter up 
with you» and in answer I received your 
literature on the subject. After reading 
the literature over several times I was in a 
position to talk on the Co-operative Move- 
ment. Then I proceeded to take the matter 
up with the lodge and ask them to appoint 
a committee of three to appear before the 
other railroad organizations at their meet- 
ings and explain the movement to them 
and ask them to appoint a committee of 
three, the entire body, with three members 
from each organization, to organize the co- 
operative store. We have succeeded in get- 
tmg a committee from the machinists and 
one from the boiler makers. Yesterday as 
chairman of the committee I appeared be- 
fore the conductors and talked to them on 
the Co-operative Movement and asked that 
thev appoint a committee of three to meet 
with us next Friday night. I also sent a 
letter to the B. of L. E. and asked them to 
participate in the movement. 

All the men that I have talked to regard- 
ing the Co-operative Movement are very 
anxious to see it started, but they don't 
seem to be anxious enough to take a hand 
in it. However, I believe when we get a 
committee from each organization and let 
them talk it in the lodge room amon^ their 
members they will get some information on 
the subject and will be more interested in 
it. We need more literature to distribute 
amonp: the committeemen so that they will 
familiarize themselves with the Co-opera- 
tive Movement. Just as soon as I can get 
the entire committee together I intend to 
devise some way that we can raise some 
money to purchase a sufficient amount of 
literature, so that all the committeemen 
can have all the necessary information on 
the subject, and in that way we will be in 
a position to answer any questions that 
any one might ask on the matter. 

J. C. DRYE. 



AT WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 

We first asked the different unions for 
a committee of three to take the matter up 
with us. Nine unions sent men, so we 
started to organize a society. We got each 
man interested and had them bring others. 
We then elected a president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, assessed each mem- 
ber 60c dues, had some pamphlets printed 
and distributed and got a lawyer to assist 
in drafting by-laws so we could do business 
in Pennsylvania. Then we threw it into 
the Unions Co-operative Stores Corpora- 
tion of Williamsport, Pa., and are now hav- 
ing stock certificates printed. 



Have eighty subscribers and more coming 
every day. Our aim is to incorporate for 
$25,000 and sell everything, from pins to 
houses. W. E. COLT, Sec'y. 



AT LAS VEGAS, NEW MEXICO 

As you no doubt are aware, through our 
president, Donald McRae, we are trying to 
start a co-operative store in this place, and 
to that end are doing educational work on 
a small scale. I feel if I can get your 
magazine, CO-OPERATION, started among 
these people it "will do more good than any- 
thing else ; therefore I am talking upon my- 
self to distribute a few and am sending $3 
for a hundred which, I understand, is your 
selling price to folks trjring to start stores. 

All the help you can give us in this mat- 
ter I will feel very grateful for, as it seems 
to be a sort of uphill business. Everybody 
is in favor of it. but when it comes to ask- 
ing them to take the shares they always 
have some excuse. However, we are put- 
ting, out some and hope to do better soon. 

Send me an assortment of numbers. The 
last one was a dandy. 

JAMES A. MOORE, 

Treasurer. 



AT SALT LAKE CITY 

I am attaching herewith $1 for renewal 
of membership. I wish I could do more to 
help, but I am busily engaged along with 
some other members of our Conductors' 
Brotherhood trying to get our people into 
action. I am pretty much overtaxed. 

I wish our people could readily under- 
stand and appreciate Dr. Warbasse's splen- 
did work. I am sure we will after a little 
more persecution and robbery by the cor- 
porate interests and politicians. We are so 
reactionary that we do not want to see and 
understand. « 

I was in Seattle in June and was just 
delighted with the spirit of those people. 
Our people here are waking up, and the 
Labor Temple crowd and some of our 
Brotherhooa lodges are now trjring to start 
the co-operative movement. I find that the 
reactionary worker is just as much opposed 
to the co-operative movement as to any 
other progressive idea. It is the radiciu 
worker who is taking hold and doing things. 
The radical is the salt of the earth. I, of 
course, understand there can be no real 
progress under our present craft union 
form anyway. 

I am hopeful that the Plumb Plan League 
will arouse our people and bring down on 
our heads so much abuse that we will be- 
come radical because we are actually driven 
into it. 

Assuring. you of my most earnest sym- 
pathy and support, 

W. J. TIERNEY, 
Conductor, Salt Lake Route. 
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AT CINCINNATI, OHIO 

By mere chance I took up some of your 
literature and am greatly interested in it. 
And now, if I am not imposing upon you, 
will ask that you mail to me anything that 
you deem to he of the most use to me. I 
am particularly interested in a pamphlet 
on store management and a system of ac- 
counting and control of sales, a pamphlet 
*- on buying clubs and also a model constitu- 
tion or by-laws. In fact, I am interested in 
any and everything that I can get touching 
on and explaining Co-operation. 

April 12, 19i9. 

C. C. SAMMONS, 
Sec.-Treas., Street Railway Employees. 

The Loval Co-operative Society of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is in process of organization 
and is desirous of obtaining the most help- 
ful literature for distribution among pro- 
spective members, and with that thought in 
view I am taking the liberty of asking you 
for a sample of your different pamphlets 
and literature, also your recommendation 
regarding the most practical literature to 
order from you for such distribution. We 
have our temporary officers and are work- 
ing among the labor union crafts in a gen- 
eral way and among the individual members 
specifically. We have approximately three 
hundred members pledged and our aim is 
at least fifteen hundred by October 15, 
1919. Any assistance or advice you have 
to offer will be greatly appreciated. 

June 24, 1919. 

). C. C. SAMMONS. 

We now have some four hundred mem- 
bers, many of whom have their $25 share 
paid for and most of whom have made part 
payment, and we think that every one will 
be fully paid up by October 15, when we 
expect to incorporate and elect i>ermanent 
officers. It is our intention to oi>en at least 
two stores as near that date as possible, 
and from the way the movement is now 
growing we think we will be able to secure 
enough members to open five stores. We 
are glad to learn through your magazine 
"Co-operation" that the movement is wow- 
ing so rapidly all through the country. Keep 
the good work moving. 

September 15, 1919. 

C. C. SAMMONS. 

Our society is progressing very nicely. 
We now have two stores in operation, 
weekly sales of which average from $1,800 



^to $2,000. We are now anxious to estab- 
lish an educational medium through which 
to teach and increase our members. Any 
suggestions you may have to offer will be 
appreciated. C. C. SAMMONS. 

May 7, 1920. 



AT MOUNT CARMEL, ILLINOIS 

Regarding the progress of our efforts 
here toward the organizing of a Co-oper- 
ative local, there seemed to be quite an 
interest at first, and I was hopeful of an 
early start; but there was a current of 
unrest, I believe, brought about by those 
opposed to the movement. I believe that 
we will eventually be successful. I con- 
tinue to talk it and there are others who do 
the same. 

I feel we had best be a little longer in 
accomplishing our purpose and be sure that 
we can have those interested who will be 
true blue and stick by us if we should be 
pressed by the opposition. 

I believe that we will succeed in reorgan- 
izing a local here soon. 

O. W. TAYLOR. 



AT HORNELL, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find a dollar, for which 
kindly send me the whole list of literature 
which, I think, comes to about 80 cents; 
the dollar will also include the bill for lit- 
erature which was sent to Mrs. Laura G. 
Collins. 

She and I are about ^ start a House- 
wives' Co-operative and we want all the in- 
formation we can get. We are beginnin*^ 
at the bottom, and we don't intend to fau 
through neglect to follow the old and tried 

paths to success. ^^^,, ^.^^«.^, 

ANNA CADOGAN ETZ. 



AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 

We have 1,000 members; 90 per cent, 
are oi:ganized wage earners, the balance 
farmers and unorganized men and women. 
We are now discussing uniting with the 
other societies here to start butchering and 
flour milling. We use $1,200 meat products 
and $1,200 flour per week. At our May 
meeting the members favored not drawing: 
out their interest on share capital, but leav- 
ing it to be credited to their snare accounts. 
This shows the kind of co-operators ottr 
peoi)le are. We are following your so^- 
gestions as to furthering co-operation 
among the stores of this district. We are 
now planning a monthly meeting of the 
managers. * 

GEORGE HUGHES, President, 
Shawnee Co-operative Araociation. 



NOTICE TO SOCIETIES 

Co-operathre societies affiliated with the Co-operative League of 
America are advised to secure information from the League before con- 
necting themselves with any wholesale or other organization. 

Educational Conunittees are urged to send to the League for sam|lle 
copies of ''Co-operation'' and secure subscribers among the members. 
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VITAL ISSUES 



THE RELIGION OF CO-OPERA- 
TION 

The old religions have laid em- 
phasis on sacrifice. The test of faith 
has been one's willingness to make 
personal sacrifice — to give one's 
money, property, self, life to the 
cause. What the world needs to- 
day is not sacrifice, but construction 
— ^rebuilding with the forces already 
available and turned into construc- 
tive channels. 

We must not be too severe in our 
criticism of the business man. It is 
not the man but the business we 
should condemn. The real motive 
of business men is not sordid. Men 
are in business to secure the means 
to live lives as full as their ability 
and their ideals will permit. The 
business man goes to business to get 
the money to sustain himself, his 
wife and his children, and to have 
means to protect them against a 
time of uncertainty. His natural im- 
pulses are social and kindly. 

The defect in modem business or- 
ganization, from the ethical stand- 
point, is that men are divided into 
producers' groups, all interested in 
getting profits for themselves; and 
these profits must come out of the 
customer — ^the consumer. The con- 
suming public is the great unorgan- 
ized sea in which all may fish and 
take out of it all they can get. The 
street sweeper performs service, but 
the education which is behind most 
men prompts them to go into life 
not to do the service but to get the 
gain. Modem society impels men 
to prefer to be gamblers rather than 
street sweepers if more money can 
be gotten by gambling. 

Furthermore, the interest of the 



consumer is not had in mind. ''Let 
the buyer beware," is a business 
principle recognized even in law. 
In modem business, production and 
distribution are not for the con- 
sumer at all, but for the seller or 
trader. This creates the uncer- 
tainty in business — overproduction, 
underproduction, lockouts, and pan- 
ics. Production is now mostly car- 
ried on for an uncertain speculative 
market. 

Society is not organized to pro- 
mote the best life so long as men 
find reward in acting selfishly for 
themselves as against the rest of so- 
ciety. Society must find out the 
people who can do the necessary 
work and set them at it. And the 
individual must ask himself the 
question : Am I producing good 
things? Do I plow and sow 'with 
the thought of the consumer to be 
fed? Do I teach well? Do I carry 
on my oflSce work in the interest of 
my patrons? The individual must 
get away from the idea of produc- 
ing in the interest of self alone ; he 
must translate his interest into the 
good of his f ellowmen in order that 
his fellowmen may translate their 
interest into his good. This is the 
higher incentive needed, and the in- 
centive which Co-operation brings. 

The tasks of the world are not yet 
well done. Railroad travel on pri- 
vate roads is not yet made safe. 
The consumer risks his life in every 
meal he buys that was cooked and 
served to make money out of him. 
The earth is full of coal ; many are 
cold. Factory chimneys belch forth 
smoke, wheels turn, an abundance 
is produced, but good men and 
worthy women live in want of the 
products of the mills. Industries are 
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producing to sell, not to supply 
those who need. 

Industry not only consumes raw 
material, but men and women — aye, 
and little children and suckling 
babes, and unborn infants. It eats 
them up along with coal and iron 
and cotton ; and spews out commodi- 
ties for those who have the money 
to buy, not for those who have the 
need. Were industry organized in 
the interest of the consuming peo- 
ple, it would be organized in the in- 
terest of the producing people, for 
they would be the same. No one 
should stand at a monotonous ma- 
chine for eight hours at a time ; he 
should take his turn as teacher, ar- 
tist, writer, agriculturist or inven- 
tor. 

The shame is that there are un- 
skilled workers; modem industry 
demands them. There should be 
none, all should be skilled. True 
social production and distribution 
for the consumers encourage skill 
and efficiency. 

Welfare work, charity and re- 
form movements are all negative 
forces. They keep alive the bad 
conditions which they claim to rem- 
edy. The world needs the positive 
constructive forces. We need not 
exhaust our resources in patching 
up the old, nor need we turn mili- 
taristic and fight it. The job that 
needs now to be done is in the field 
of humanity. We need to turn our 
faces toward the rising sun and push 
forward the establishment of the so- 
cial concept. The construction of 
the co-operative motive and method 
in industry and in the social life can 
go on until it supplants the old. 

The inherent sense of loyalty and 
obligation to the family needs to be 
expanded to embrace all mankind* 
I wish to know more so that I can 
answer my child's questions. My 
love of him makes me more learned. 
Give a man a true sense of love for 
his fellow men and he will desire to 
help them, and out of this desire will 
grow the impulse to make himself 
more efficient and perfect. In lift- 



ing up those who have the lower 
standards he discovers his own de- 
fects. Out of this comes self-per- 
fection. 

Men once looked to the past as 
the golden period of mankind. Then 
lived the great men and the good. 
Religion taught that we could be 
saved by turning our thoughts back 
into those glorified days. I can not 
conceive of this. I know that good 
men lived and taught great doc- 
trines. But I must save myself. And 
I must turn my eyes forward into 
the days to come. The old religions 
made salvation consist in believing. 
The new gospel must make salva- 
tion consist in doing. 

I have seen working men give up 
well-paying jobs to take charge of 
co-operative stores, laundries and 
bakeries at smaller wages. I have 
seen them at the task of perfecting 
themselves in their new enterprise. 
All of this they had done because of 
the zeal for larger service to their 
fellow men. The Co-operative Move- 
ment is rich with these heroes of the 
forward march of peace. It is such 
as these that are the hope of the 
world ; and it is the existence of this 
spirit in the human heart that tells 
us that mankind is capable of mov- 
ing on to a greater life. 

In the world which we are trying 
to build, salvation consists in per- 
fecting one's self, and then employ- 
ing our talent to lift others. In the 
endeavor to lift others, lo and be- 
hold, we find that we raise our- 
selves. In endeavoring to make life 
better and sweeter for others we 
make life better and sweeter for 
ourselves. Thus we are saved. 

THE AFFAIR MAZZONIS 

The workers in the great textile 
factory of the Mazzonis Brothers at 
Turin, Italy, struck and submitted 
their demands to the government 
board of arbitration. The Mazzonis 
refused to accept the decision of the 
board and kept the mills closed. 
The workers marched with their red 
flags, hoisted them over the build- 
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ings, took possession, and proceeded 
to run the factory. The troops did 
not dare to shoot them because 
there was no violence or disorder, 
and the government had for fifteen 
months been urging the workers to 
"produce, produce." The workers 
then notified the Minister of Com- 
merce that all products of the fac- 
tory would be placed with the dis- 
tributive co-operative societies "to 
be sold to the poorer classes at hon- 
est prices." The communal bank 
of the Socialist municipality of 
Milan agreed to furnish the capital 
for running expenses, and the Milan 
Co-operative Society agreed to buy 
the whole output of the factory at 
market rates. The latest reports 
indicate a successful continuation of 
the undertaking. 

Here is another example of this 
combination of the Co-operative, 
Labor and Socialist movements. 
England is now workini? out such 
a combination on a large scale. The 
three have always been combined 
in Belgium and many other coun- 
tries. How far such a combination 
can be worked out harmoniously re- 
mains to be seen, llussia seems to 
have reached the point where it is 
planned that the lamb shall lie down 
inside of the lion. It is obviou3 that 
these three organized forces should 
work together while they have cap- 
italism as their enemy. The inter- 
ests of Labor and Co-operation are 
the same. 

The "affair Mazzonis" at least de- 
monstrates that Labor is developing 
self-assurance and that the fiction of 
the superior brains and executive 
ability of the capitalist is having 
some bright light thrown upon it 
these days. 

THE PATHOS OF IT 

The warning against centraliza- 
tion of a dangerous form has not 
altogether been heeded. People are 
starting stores which are promoted, 
organized, and supposed to be run 
from a distant central establishment. 



There is no objection to a central 
organization starting branches if it 
can fulfill the following conditions : 

(1) The branches must be near 
enough so that the members can at- 
tend meetings of the central organi- 
zation. 

If the branches are not near 
enough so that the members can all 
attend meetings, then a central or- 
ganization should not establish such 
branches; but societies should or- 
ganize independently and federate 
to create a central organization 
which they control. 

(2) It must be possible for the 
average member to attend meetings 
without loss of employment or with- 
out incurring undue expense. 

If it is impossible for members to 
attend on account of the expense, 
they are virtually disfranchised, and 
democratic control does not exist. 

(3) The central organization 
must be a successful going enter- 
prise. 

If the central organization estab- 
lishes branches because it is weak 
and must create branches to sup- 
port itself and make itself possible, 
the whole structure is dangerously 
flabby. 

The branches must be established 
not for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing a weak central organization but 
because the people want a branch 
and the central organization can 
take care of it. 

If the branch does not arise to 
meet a local demand of the people 
but is a forced product of centrali- 
zation its prospects are poor. 

(4) The central organization 
must have the machinery for pro- 
viding a perfect system of account- 
ing, educational work, and general 
oversight and control of the busi- 
ness. 

If the central organization starts 
a branch because it wants the money 
which the people can raise, and hav- 
ing gotten that and started their 
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store leaves them with little or no 
further aid, then failure is invited. 

Two types of organization are vio- 
lating these essential principles of 
Co-operation: (a) The profiteering 
business schemers, masquerading 
under the name of "co-operation," 
and (b) the well-meaning but mis- 
guided who actually would like to 
see Co-operation succeed, but who 
have not been willing to advise 
themselves of its history and prin- 
ciples, and who naively think that 
they can put over a big enterprise 
by methods which have always 
failed. 

The first of these is too obvious 
to require attention. But the sec- 
ond constitutes a serious American 
problem. 

I have recently attended three 
meetings in succession of delegates 
of such an organization. All three 
meetings were chaotic. Each suc- 
ceeding meeting was worse than the 
previous one. It was all a pathetic 
exhibition of the blind leading the 
blind. On one hand were complaints 
from the branches ; and on the other 
were attempts at explanations from 
the central machine. On one hand 
were suggestions as to how things 
might be made better and requests 
for certain improvements from the 
branches; and on the other were 
promises from the central machine. 
All of these coming from the inno- 
cent, guileless and gullible represen- 
tatives of branches. Then there 
were the frank charges of ineffi- 
ciency, neglect, extravagance, in- 
competence, and actual fraud, made 
against the central machine by the 
discerning small minority of branch 
representatives. 

The pathos of it all was that these 
people would sit and listen for hours 
to explanations which did not ex- 
plain, to promises which could not 
be fulfilled, and to statements which 
were so far from the truth as to 
border closely upon misrepr/Bsenta- 
tion. 



Some hurled invectives against 
the kickers, saying that we should 
all boost. By this they meant boost 
a bad business, which could only 
have the effect to make it worse. 
The leaders said that all beginninsT 
enterprises had to go through such 
a period of discord and misun- 
derstanding — "adjustment," they 
called it. Blind leaders of the^ blind ! 

On the other hand, I have sat iA 
meetings of delegates of co-opera- 
tive organizations which were not 
violating the fundamentals; The 
discussions were all constructive. 
Absolute harmony prevailed. An 
atmosphere of confidence existed. 
Optimism was the keynote. There 
was the real spirit of working to- 
gether in a great cause, quietly, 
earnestly and happily. 

The deluded leaders are wronsr 
when they state that disorder char- 
acterizes all great beginnings in Co- 
operation. This is the pathos of it: 
They are misguiding the people, and 
the people are being misled. 

HYPOCRISY SUPREME 

Mr. Wood, the president of the 
American Woolen Company ex- 
pressed resentment that the mer- 
chants in Lawrence, Mass., charsre 
his employees such high prices for 
the necessities of life. His heart 
bleeds for the poor workers. He 
could not bear to see them exploited 
by the local merchants and, in order 
to help the workers beat the high 
cost of living he started a great 
"co-operative" store. (The "Co" 
stands for company. It should have 
been called "company operative" 
instead of "co-operative.") 

The American Woolen Company- 
does not want this thing which is 
called "the high cost of living" to 
press too heavy a burden upon the 
workers. So in this store the work- 
ers can buy cheaper than anyi^here 
else. The store sells goods at just 
enough above cost to cover the over- 
head expense. It costs the company 
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nothing to run the store and it saves 
the employees the retailer's profit. 
What the company is doing is this : 
it takes a certain amount of money 
away from the little tradesmen in 
Lawrence and gives it to the em- 
ployees of the company. 

So far as it goes that is a good 
thing for the workers; they are en- 
titled to all they get, and more too. 
But here is an interesting fact: 
When they asked for a little more 
wages from this same company, the 
company set in motion every force 
at its command to compel the work- 
ers to work at low wages. It an- 
nexed the. city officials, the police, 
the press, the priests; it brought 
thugs and soldiers to Lawrence ; the 
workers were lied about, lied to, 
clubbed, starved and jailed. All of 
this was done for the purpose of 
saving the company from paying de- 
cent wages to these same workers. 
Now the company is willing to enter 
upon a scheme to make the private 
tradesmen of the town pay the in- 
crease of wages to the workers. 

Could the company afford to pay 
better wages to the people who pro- 
duce its wealth? Let us see. In 
1917 and 1918 its net profits were 
$28,000,000. For the year 1919 it 
is assumed that profiteering would 
not be practised ; big business knows 
that there is a serious rumbling of 
discontent amounting to resentment 
among the masses and it has agreed 
to keep down profits. Well, the best 
the American Woolen Company 
could do, after covering up all the 
profits it could, was to show $15,- 
000,000 profit for the year 1919. 
The first three months in 1920 show 
$19,000,000 profit. This is at the 
rate of 400 per cent on the common 
stock. 

Of course, nobody but the few on 
the inside know how much more the 
profits are. It is said that the presi- 
dent takes $1,000,000 a year for 
himself in salary and commission. 
But let it go at that. This $76,000,- 
000 profit for 1920 looks good to the 



stockholders. What this company 
is doing is a sample of what they are 
all doing, or trying to do. 

The Company has recently been 
indicted under the Lever Act 
for profiteering. They employed 
Charles E. Hughes to defend the 
case, and the court ruled that they 
were innocent. That makes us liable 
to prosecution for libel if we call 
them profiteers. Watch what the 
court does to some poor devil of a 
grocer who charges a cent a pound 
too much for sugar. 

Why the high cost of living? Be- 
cause the American Woolen Com- 
pany, and thousands of other com- 
panies and combines, are carrying 
on the business of this world for the 
purpose of making as much profit 
as they can get away with. And it 
is these pious and patriotic citizens, 
who cause the high cost of living, 
who pointtheir finger always at some 
one else as the guilty party. These 
are they who call themselves "100 
per cent Americans.'' These are the 
ones who are behind the movement 
for "Americanization of the foreign- 
ers." These are "our best people." 
Humbug and hypocrisy! 

By all means let the workers take 
every step to beat the high cost of 
living. Take the profit of the mer- 
chant, but in taking it they should 
so organize as to take it themselves. 
That is better than letting a thug 
like the American Woolen Com- 
pany, who has robbed them, take it 
from the merchants and present it 
to the workers. The thief who preys 
upon both worker and merchant, 
and steals from one to pay the other 
to save his own loot, is not a lucky 
partner with whom labor may do 
business. Labor needs no charity 
from good or bad — only justice. It 
should organize to prevent the mer- 
chant having any profit by becoming 
the merchant. It should organize to 
prevent the stockholders having the 
$78,000,000 by becoming them- 
selves the stockholders. 



J. P. W. 
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CO-OPERATION'S OPPORTUN- 
ITY GREATEST IN THIS 
COUNTRY 

By Albert Sonnichsen 

"What can Co-operation do for 
me?" ' 

That question every average per- 
son asks on first hearing of the 
movement; some emphasize the 
"me" more than others. For the 
first time we are able to answer that 
question in cold figures, leaving out 
entirely moral values. With the ac- 
curacy of a mathematical calcula- 
tion you may figure it out in dollars 
and cents. 

If you are an average American 
family, living on an average salary 
income, Co-operation, if applied one 
hundred per cent., would save you 
$1,200 a year. In other words, the 
dividends that are paid to invested 
capital in this country, quite above 
the huge salaries that are another 
form of income to the big cap- 
italists, amount to $1,200 per aver- 
age family of five each year. Each 
man, woman and child in the United 
States contributes $240 a year to 
the private profits of the corpora- 
tions which supply them with the 
necessities of life. 

The authority for this statement 
is W. Jett Lauck, Secretary of the 
War Labor Board during the war, 
and a statistician who has been in 
the employ of the Federal Govern- 
ment during the greater part of his 
career. He is not a Socialist; he is 
certainly not a labor leader. He is 
as coldly impartial as his figures — 
and as honest. It was for this rea- 
son that the Railroad Brotherhoods 
engaged Mr. Lauck to collect statis- 
tics regarding the causes of the high 
cost of living, and once for all to 
determine what share of the blame 
for the high prices rested on labor. 
Mr. Lauck undertook the job, just 
as a dentist might undertake to fill 
your teeth, and delivered the goods. 
His report, just issued, "The Rela- 
tion Between Wages and the In- 



creased Cost of Living," is one of 
the most astounding pieces of liter- 
ature ever printed in Washington, 
D. C. His statements stagger the 
imagination. If the papers were to 
print his significant statements, they 
would have created a sensation 
throughout the country almost equal 
to that produced by a war declara- 
tion. But the few daily papers that 
have quoted the report have very 
skillfully presented the inessentials, 
leaving out the significant facts. 

However, it is not our special pur- 
pose to give publicity where th^ 
newspaper press of the country has 
failed. The labor and radical press 
is doing its best to get out the facts. 
Destructive criticism is not the chief 
object of a Co-operative journal; its 
business is to prepare plans for the 
builders. And it happens that in 
this particular exposure of robbery 
and fraud on a gigantic scale, valu- 
able material for constructive pur- 
poses is revealed. 

The chief claim that Co-operation 
can make to command the consider- 
ation of the people, and especially 
of the workers, is that it will supply 
all their needs, necessities and lux- 
uries alike, without the added tax 
of private profit. True, it claims a 
higher degree of efficiency, but that 
we shall leave aside for the moment. 
The hope, and the only hope, that 
Co-operation has of successful de- 
velopment in the future, economi- 
cally speaking, rests on that margin 
between cost price and selling price 
which is generally called private 
profit, or reward to invested capital. 
Where the margin is narrow. Co- 
operation is not likely to thrive, 
however much enthusiasm it may 
arouse as an idea. In other words, 
in its competition with private en- 
terprise. Co-operation's opportunity 
is in exact ratio tq the width of the 
margin of profit upon which private 
industry operates. 

In no country in the world is that 
margin so outrageously broad as in 
this country. In no country has Co- 
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operation a greater opportunity to 
succeed. For Co-operation can prom- 
ise every average American family 
a yearly saving that can ultimately 
be made to equal $1,200. 

Study the following briefly put 
statements. Big figures daze the 
mind, but persist in your effort to 
comprehend what these figures sig- 
nify. Persist, because they repre- 
sent dollars and cents out of your 
pocket. They also represent dollars 
and cents which Co-operation can 
put back in your pocket. 

Mr. Lauck first presents a list of 
205 corporations in what he calls 
the basic industries ; the metal, tex- 
tile, mining and similar industries. 
Before the war (1912-14) these cor- 
porations made a net profit of $438,- 
663,427, not quite half a billion. 

In 1916-18, after the war began, 
they averaged a yearly net profit of 
$1,134,359,688. 

They tripled their profits. 

These figures, it must be remem- 
bered, are profit pure and simple, 
and do not include the million dol- 
lar salaries which have been paid 
and the income taxes which have 
been provided for. 

The above 205 corporations rep- 
resent aboiit one-sixth of the total 
corporate income of the United 
States. As Mr. Lauck proves con- 
clusively by extending his investiga- 
tion throughout the other five-sixths 
^ remaining, at different angles, this 
was a general average for all cor- 
porations. Therefore, the combined 
corporations of the country earn- 
ed (?) approximately $4,800,000,000 
more per year after the war began 
than each year before the war. That 
means $240 per family in the coun- 
try. Not profit, but excess w^ar 
profit* 

"But even such stupendous fig- 
ures,'* continued Mr. Lauck, "do not 
tell the whole story. For the most 
superficial investigation reveals the 
fact that during late years the com- 
panies have resorted to numerous 
devices for concealing profits. Ex- 
cessive deductions for depletion and 



depreciation reveal themselves very 
quickly when we turn to such basic 
industries as coal and copper. In 
other industries huge sums are 
found set aside for Federal Tax re- 
serves, sums out of all proportion 
to the necessities of the case^ Pay- 
ment of excessive salaries is another 
favorite method. The Federal 
Trade Commission found that the 
American Metal Co. was paying 
salaries ranging as high as $364,- 
000. ... An average of $1,200 per 
family of five! during the years 1916- 
IS is probably a highly conservative 
estimate of the actual cost of cor- 
porate profiteering for the con- 
sumer. During the three years 
1916-18 the consumer has been pay- 
ing the food corporations alone, 
whose reports are available, two 
and one-half times as large profits 
as were considered acceptable be- 
fore the war." 

Having made this general state- 
ment, Mr. Lauck goes into particu- 
lars. He accepts no unverified re- 
ports. First he examines the statis- 
tics available in the many trade 
manuals, in which the corporations 
have set forth comparatively true 
figures, feeling secure that such 
knowledge would remain in the ob- 
scurity of big columns of figures in 
small print. Then he goes over the 
same field, through the statistics of 
the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, giving income tax returns. 
Again, he studies the United States 
Treasury Report on Corporate In- 
come, and pieces that together with 
the rest. The facts are taken only 
from the spots where these various 
reports intersect; where they cor- 
roborate each other. 

Here are a few of the facts : 
Eight representative textile com- 
panies are now making five times 
as much profit as they did before 
the war; they average $22,630,562 
a year now, as compared to $3,734,- 
215 before the war. 

The actual cost of production of 
the shoes you wear now is two- 
fifths. Out of the selling price, 
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labor gets one-ninth. The manufac- 
turer and merchant get three-fifths. 

Since the war the bituminous coal 
operators have made a clear profit 
of one billion dollars. 

The profits of the anthracite coal 
operators range now from 34 per 
cent, to 94 per cent. Is it to be 
wondered at that even McAdoo 
could not contain himself during 
the late coal strike, and raised his 
voice, saying that the profits of the 
coal operators had been "outrage- 
ous ?*' 

Now for food stuffs. 

Here are four of the big sugar re- 
fining corporations. In 1918 they 
made a net profit of a little over 
$16,000,000. Last year, in 1919, 
these same corporations cleared 
over $24,000,000. 

Take the packing houses; the Big 
Five. Before the war they were 
satisfied with 14.4 per cent, divi- 
dends on invested capital, including 
water. IJow they are making 86.9 
per cent, profits. 

There are 93 pages of Mr. Lauck's 
report, each packed full with just 
such facts. The trouble with the 
report is it is too rich for digestion 
by the ordinary mind. The figures 
overpower. 

But here is another little item 
which I pick out at random, as I 
turn the leaves. The individual tax 
returns for 1916 and 1917 show that 
during the war the number of mil- 
lionaires in the United States 
trebled, rising from 2,848, in 1914, 
to 6,664 in 1917. The private in- 
comes of these people was equal to 
one-eighth of the entire taxable in- 
comes of the United States. And 
over seventy per cent, of their in- 
comes came from property — ^private 
profit. Over a billion and a quarter 
dollars, given them without the 
need of laboring for it.. Now we 
have over 80,000 millionaires. 

It is not with the intention of 
arousing bitterness that the above 
facts should be presented. Bitter^ 
ness is only for the weak and help- 
less. For the people of this coun- 



try, who have been, and are being, 
subjected to this outrageous rob- 
bery, there is a remedy. 

Co-operation is that remedy. 
What a tremendous margin on 
which to gain a foothold! 



REPORT ON BANKINO 

Summary of Recommendatioii to the 
All-American Co-operative Con- 
gress on the Organization of 
Banking and Credit Facilities for 
the Promotion of Co-operation 
and Aiding the Farmer and the 
Worker 

By Dr. Frederic C. Howe 

It is recommended : 

1. That a series of banks be or- 
ganized, beginning possibly in 
Cleveland, Ohio, under state bank- 
ing laws, similar so far as form of 
organization is concerned to ordi- 
nary commercial banks, but with 
provisions in the by-laws which 
make the bank a co-operative bank 
and dedicate its resources and activ- 
ities: (a) to the promotion of co- 
operation; (b) to the aiding of 
farmers and farm organizations, 
and (c) to the promotion of projects 
of interest to labor. 

The bank or banks so organized 
to have a substantial capital of from 
$250,000 to 500,000, either under- 
written or subscribed by one or more 
of the railroad brotherhoods and by- 
such farm or agricultural organiza- 
tions as see fit to come into the 
venture. 

That treasury stock be authorized 
to be subscribed for by individuals 
or groups of workers or farmers, so 
as to give the bank a broad founda- 
tion and enlist as many people as 
possible in its activities. 

2. That the bank so organized be 
authorized to carry on: (a) com- 
mercial activities; (b) savings activ- 
itlies, and (c) trust company activi- 
ties. 

The commercial activities to be 
confined strictly to the promotion of 
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productive and co-operative enter- 
prises and be limited by regulations 
and by-laws so as to obviate ven- 
turesome risks and be developed 
cautiously until the bank has thor- 
oughly established itself. 

That the savings activities be sep- 
arated from the commercial activi- 
ties and perform two services: (a) 
the receiving of savings deposits on 
• which the current rate of savings in- 
terest will be paid, such savings to 
be invested in public and approved 
securities, and (b) that a special 
savings fund be created for long- 
time deposits, which deposits will be 
used for aiding men to build homes 
along lines analogous to the activi- 
ties of building and loan associa- 
tions. That the deposits received 
for this latter account be pooled and 
the earnings therefrom be distrib- 
uted pro rata. 

In addition to the above activities, 
that the bank develop immigrant 
savings activities, and especially the 
handling of foreign exchange for 
immigrants. This is very profitable ; 
it will perform a great service for 
immigrants are now exploited by 
private banks and fake concerns 
that either rob the immigrant of 
the money deposited with them for 
transmission, or take an undue profit 
on foreign exchange. 

3. In order to give a co-operative 
character to the bank, dividends on 
the stock to be limited to 6 or 7 per 
cent, the earnings in excess of this 
sum to be devoted: (a) to the accu- 
mulation of a reserve; (b) to distri- 
bution to depositors and borrowers, 
and (c) to be used for propaganda 
purposes. 

4. That the parent bank should 
promote local credit unions among 
farmers and workers within the 
trade unions; such credit unions to 
pei^orm a function similar to that 
performed by the Morris Plan 
Banks in this country, but more par- 
ticularly the services performed by 
the credit union banks of Europe, 
which are organized to aid farmers 



and men without capital, and men 
who need small loans for emergency 
purposes. Credit unions or branch 
banks should be established within 
railway unions; the accounting 
methods of these branch banks 
should be standardized by the par- 
ent bank; the local unions to re- 
ceive deposits and make loans to 
depositors oil the joint liability of 
the members of the union. 

Through such an organization the 
parent bank would receive deposits 
from a widely scattered area, and in 
turn it would render a distinct serv- 
ice to farmers in need of small loans 
for reproductive activities and to 
artisans and workers in need of 
money for emergency purposes. The 
promotion of such credit unions or 
local banking agencies would be one 
of the most substantial services 
which the bank could render. 

There are 65,000 such banks in 
Europe; they had an annual turn- 
over before the war of approximate- 
ly two billion dollars, and were 
operated without loss. They are 
promoting class solidarity and im- 
proving the condition of the peasant 
and the worker in all European 
countries. 

5. The commercial activities of 
the bank to be developed slowly; 
commercial deposits as well as the 
capital stock subscribed to be used 
exclusively for productive activities 
of a co-operative character. Loans 
can be made to manufacturing and 
producing enterprises started by 
workers and farmers, such as those 
started by the maintenance of way 
employees in Detroit; they can be 
used to handle drafts and accept- 
ances of wholesale and retail co- 
operatives. In addition, commercial 
loans can be made to farmers and 
workers through the local credit 
unions. 

6. The bank should have an ex- 
perienced banker as its manager, 
and should have one or more men on 
the board of directors who are 
familiar with banking operations. 
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THE FARMERS OF WOOD- 
RIDGE 

By Mabel W. Cheel 

The farmers of Woodridge, Sul- 
livan Co., New York, and vicinity, 
embracing five counties organized in 
1913 a Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Co. Its membership is now 860. In 
1919 the business done amounted to 
$2,960,000. Twenty-four directors 
elected by the members, with one 
paid manager, do the business, and 
there are no other paid agents. 
These directors receive $2.00 for 
every policy written. The officers 
receive no salary. 

The Company is incorporated un- 
der State Fire Insurance Laws, and 
each policy holder is limited to 
$7,000 insurance on one building. 
The risk is divided according to the 
number of rooms in a house. Homes 
of one to ten rooms are in Class A, 
for which the rate charged is $1.25 
per thousand ; ten to twenty rooms, 
class B, $2.50 per thousand, and so 
on. In case of fire damage the com- 
pany pays the full 100% value — 
there is no 80% clause, and all 
claims are paid immediately. 

The following facts are taken 
from the September, 1919, report 
for the previous nine months : 

Asessments, 1919 $14,593.13 

Fire loss 6,075.52 

Expenses 2,357.18 

730 policies in force, amounting to 
$2,294,435, September 30, 1919. 

The new manager is a graduate of 
the Seminar on Co-operation of the 
Co-operative League of America. 
He has taken up this work perma- 
nently. He is teaching the broader 
ideals of co-operation and giving to 
all the members the news of the 
World Movement and the possibili- 
ties of harmonizing the interests of 
producers and consumers. 

These same farmers have realized 
the value of Co-operative efforts in 
other directions also. 

In 1917 thirty-one of them organ- 
ized a bakery at Woodridge, with 
shares at $5.00 each and a capital 



of $900. During four months of the 
summer the section is crowded with 
city boarders and the one private 
baker was charging ten cents a 
pound for bread. The Co-operative 
bakery made better bread at four- 
teen cents for two pounds. This 
year the capitalization was raised 
to $3,650. There are eighty-two 
members. They recently bought a 
two-story building for $7,000. The 
business for the four months' season 
in 1919 amounted to $18,000, with 
a profit of $1,311, divided as fol- 
lows: 25% to reserve fund, 10% to 
education, 6% interest, and 3% re- 
turned to members according to pur- 
chases. 

Besides the bakery, these far-see- 
ing farmers have bought a mill for 
$16,000 which they use for storage, 
for grinding corn and meal for feed, 
and from which they sell hay, coal, 
ries, etc. Coal was distributed at 
$10 per ton last winter. 

Co-operative Grocery Stores, or- 
ganized by these same Jewish farm- 
ers, are successfully operating at 
present at three points, Parksville, 
Fallsburg and Hurleyville, and ef- 
forts are increasing in this direction. 
One may be given as an example at 
Parksville, N. Y., where the business 
last year amounted to $63,000 and 
where the society has bought its own 
building and returned substantial 
savings to the members. 

A Co-operative Creamery is the 
latest effort at Woodridge. Plans 
are being made tS furnish New York 
City consumers with milk directly 
from the farms of Sullivan County. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE FIRST 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 

CONVENTION 

The Co-operative Movement in 
the United States is making history. 
The Transactions of the First Na- 
tional Convention should be in every 
library which collects co-operative 
data. Before another year has 
passed the Transactions of the Sec- 
ond Convention will be published. 
These volumes should be ordered 
now before they are exhausted. 
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SECOND NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE CONVENTION 

THE SECOND NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE CONVENTION will be 
held at Cincinnati, Nov. 11, 12, 13 and 14. The call to this convention will 
be sent out by the Co-operative League of America under whose auspices 
the convention will be held. Societies are hereby advised that in due time 
they will be notified to send delegates. Individual co-operators should look 
forward to this important event. Every state in the Union is expected to 
be represented. 



FOR THE COMMON GOOD 



PROGRAM FOR MONTHLY MEM- 
BERS' MEETING 

No. 5 
Week-End Camping Party 

Saturday, 1 P. M. Members meet 
and start off for a trip to a camp in 
the woods or at the sea-shore. 

(Tents, blankets and camp cook- 
ing outfits can be bought to advan- 
tage now from the Army Supply 
Stores. They could be owned by the 
society and rented to groups of 
members for successive week-ends, 
the rental soon covering the cost.) 

Campers should organize in com- 
mittees to handle the general work 
in camp-cooking, dish washing, san- 
itation, entertainment, etc. 

Rivers, woods, the sea or the 
mountains beckon to us these sum- 
mer days. Let us seek their beauties 
and after resting from the trip, far 
from the confusion of the town, let 
the campers listen to reports of the 
active workers and discuss ques- 
tions of moment and of interest to 
their Co-operative society. 

If this program cannot be carried 
out, the regular monthly meeting 
should be held this month out of 
doors, if possible. Regular reports 
from the President, Secretary, and 
committees on Education, Member- 
ship and Control might be inter- 
spersed with music, recitations, folk 
dancing by the children, and games. 



STORE ACCOUNTING 

Many a store is going wrong for 
want of a proper system of store ac- 
counting. Many a society does not 
know whether it is losing money or 
not. Accurate daily accounting is 
necessary to furnish this informa- 
tion. 

A store recently was being sys- 
tematically robbed and did not 
know it. Another paid savings-re- 
turns when it was losing money. 
Another voted to close up when it 
had assets well in excess of its lia- 
bilities. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the wisdom of using the League's 
system of Co-operative Account- 
ing. By the use of this system 
the society knows every day just 
where it stands. Societies all over 
the country are adopting it. Those 
which are using it have a sense, of 
security in their business. They are 
not guessing. They know what is 
going on. 

A spiecial advantage of this system 
is that it compels the control commit- 
tee to be on the job. They cannot 
shirk their responsibility. Then if 
the manager steps out, the members 
of this conumttee are familiar with 
the business. 

It is strongly urged that societies 
install this system without delay. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 



TEACHING AT THE RAND 
SCHOOL 

We are glad to announce that the 
Band School of Social Science in 
New York is organizing courses on 
Co-operation. The school is particu- 
larly fortunate in having secured 
Professor Arthur W. Calhoun on its 
staff. As the readers of CO-OP- 
ERATION are aware, Prof. Calhoun 
after leaving the department of 
economics at the University of Pitts- 
burg conducted a course on Co-op- 
eration for the Tri-State Co-opera- 
tive Society. His high qualifications 
as a teacher are testified to by the 
fact that he has outgrown the re- 
straints and inhibitions of American 
universities. 

The Summer Session will begin 
July 5. Prof. Calhoun will give four 
courses as follows: 

(1) History and Survey of Co- 
operation as a World Movement; 

(2) Scientific Principles of Co- 
operation ; 

(8) Organization of Co-operative 
Enterprises ; 

(4) Practical Administration of 
Co-operative Stores. 

The Summer Session will be di- 
vided into two periods of two weeks 
each — ^the first July 5-17, the sec- 
ond July 19-81. Each course will 
consist of twelve sessions, daily ex- 
cept Sunday. 

In the regular season of the 
School — ^November to May — ^these 
courses will be given together with 
other courses of special value to co- 
operators. Other teachers will be 
added. Opportunities will be given 
for students also to take courses in 
Secretarial Work, Bookkeeping, Ac- 
counting, etc. 

The plan is to arrange a three 
months' full time course, from No- 
vember to February, possibly to be 
repeated from February to May, in 
which students would give ten or 
twelve class-hours a week to Co- 
operation and eight or ten to allied 
subjects. 



Schools, colleges, and universities 
in all parts of the country are add- 
ing this subject to their courses. It 
is to be hoped that this course at the 
Band School will be well attended 
by men and women from the trade 
unions and from co-operative soci- 
eties. 

THE ROSELAND ASSOCIATON 

The story of the Roseland Co-op- 
erative Association, organized in 
January, 1918, principally by far- 
seeing Scandinavian folk, reads al- 
most like an Aladdin tale. It began 
with about three hundred members 
who opened a grocery and meat 
market at 11,000 Michigan Avenue 
in the Pullman Section of Chicago 
in January, 1918. The first annual 
report issued January, 1919, shows 
that with a paid in capital of only 
$3,200, they did a business, the first 
year, of almost $140,000. That is, 
they turned over their capital stock 
forty-four times in the year. The 
best chain stores think they do well 
when they achieve a turn-over of 
forty times a year. Yet, these are 
not magic figures — ^just Bochdale 
Co-operation. 

In the Fall of the same year they 
opened a Restaurant with Club 
Room and Library across the street 
from the store. Here the members 
meet and chat. They find there in- 
teresting current papers. Maga- 
zines, such as CO-OPERATION, the 
American Co-operative Monthly, the 
Russian Co-operator, the Swedish 
Socialist, the Liberator, Popular Sci- 
ence, Physical Culture, New Repub- 
lic, etc. Entertainments, dances and 
picnics are successfully carried on, 
with an occasional meeting to pres- 
ent and discuss the more serious 
problems of Co-operation. 

In this organization with its efiS- 
cient general manager, who is also 
a loyal Co-operator, and its active 
interested Board of Directors, the 
Co-operative Movement is a vital 
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idsue — ^not a temporary panacea for 
the High Cost of Living. Their 
Educational Committee is alert try- 
ing to make each member realize 
the significance of their enterprise 
as well as interesting strangers in 
the Movement. They have recently 
issued a delivery slip with this or- 
iginal couplet printed on the back : 

"Workers unite for a better way, 
Bring in the Light of the Co-oper- 
ative day." 

Not being satisfied with being an 
isolated success, they early in their 
career became an affiliated member 
of the Co-operative League of 
America. 

Roseland believes in growth as 
well as in strength of unity. It 
opened its second store and market 
in West Pullman on May 1, 1920. 
It has also given valuable assistance 
to the organizers of the Grand 
Crossing Co-operative, 7520 Cot- 
tage Ave. One of the Roseland 
members spent a week in that dis- 
trict lending his experience, meet- 
ing the difficulties in their early 
stages. They now have 375 mem- 
bers and are doing a business of 
$2,000 a week. His help was not 
only brotherly, but effective. 

A combination of idealism, educa- 
tion and efficiency makes this or- 
ganization a bright spot in the Co- 
operative Movement in the United 
States. 

BIG UNION DECLARES FOR CO- 
OPERATION 

The fourth biennial convention of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, which was in session for 
over a week during the middle of 
May in Boston, Mass., devoted a 
whole day to the discussion of Co- 
operation. One entire session was 
consumed in debate on the question 
of whether or not the Amalgamated 
should join the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and other labor or- 
ganizations in a co-operative sys- 
tem, which calls for the establish- 
ment of banks and stores, to be con- 



ducted for thfe benefit of workers, 
and not for profit. 

Prolonged cheering greeted the 
overwhelming majority in favor of 
the resolution. Several speakers in 
the discussion took the floor against 
the Co-operative movement. Their 
arguments were principally charges 
that the Co-operative system was 
capitalistic. Some stated that it 
might lead to conservatism and un- 
dermine the radicalism of the or- 
ganization. 

. These were precisely the argu- 
ments that the early Socialists 
brought to bear against the Co-op- 
erative Movement forty and fifty 
years ago. But in 1910 an Interna- 
tional Socialist Congress officially 
indorsed consumers co-operation. 
The more progressive Socialists un- 
derstand the fundamental radical- 
ism of Co-operation. It is still too 
far to the left for some to grasp. 

The Amalgamated is going into 
Co-operation in a much sounder 
manner than most unions. They 
have a committee on Co-operation 
and a committee on Co-operative 
Education. These people are mak- 
ing themselves familiar with the 
movement. They are closely in 
touch with the Co-operative League 
of America. Every indication is 
that they will move forward on safe 
lines. 

BRITISH CO-OPERATIVE POLI- 
TICS 

During the war the British Co- 
operators awoke to the fact that the 
British government was controlled 
by the privileged profiteering inter- 
ests/ and was using such underhand 
methods as it could to destroy the 
Co-operative Movement. This 
prompted the Co-operatives to go 
into politics in self-defense. As the 
result of the entry into the political 
field of the British Co-operatives, 
a tentative agreement has been 
reached between the Co-operative 
Party and a committee represent- 
ing the Labor Party and the Trades 
Union Congress Parliamentary 
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Committee to form an alliance for 
political purposes. The following is 
a draft of the constitution of the 
proposed Labor and Co-operative 
Political Alliance : 

NAME: The Labor and Co-operative 
Political Alliance. 

MEMBERSHIP: The Labor and Co-op- 
erative Political Alliance shall consist of the 
affiliated organizations of the Labor Party, 
Trades Union Congress Parliamentary 
Committee, and the Co-operative Party. 

OBJECTS: To correlate and coordinate 
the forces and activities of the labor and 
co-operative movements in respect to rep- 
resentation in Parliament and on all local 
administrative bodies, and to sustain and 
support one another in their respective and 
combined efforts to set up a new social or- 
der and with the ultimate object of the 
establishment of a co-operative common- 
wealth. 

. JOINT COMMITTEE: There shall be a 
joint committee of the alliance consisting 
of nine members, three to be elected by 
each of the bodies represented in the alli- 
ance. 
, PROCEDURE: With a view to securing 

concerted action on political matters and to 
avoid a clashing of interests represented in 
the three affiliated organizations the Joint 
Committee shall be empowered: 

(a) To make declarations of policy on 
political matters in harmony with the deci- 
sions of the conferences of the three bodies; 

(b) To arrange conferences to consider 
candidatures in parliamentary contests with 
a view to avoidmg a clashing of interests; 

tc) To indorse on behalf of the Joint 
Committee officially nominated parliamen- 
tary candidates of the Labor Party or the 
Co-operative Party; 

(d) In all elections, steps to be taken to 
secure concerted action m favor of the 
candidates nominated, in accordance with 
clause (c) ; 
' (e) To recommend to local Labor par- 
ties and Co-operative parties that a similar 
procedure be adopted in connection with 
candidates nominated for local administra- 
tive bodies; 

(f) And to take such other steps as may 
be deemed necessary to achieve the objects 
of the Labor and Co-operative Alliance. 

NEW ORLEANS HOUSEWIVES 

UNITED WITH LABOR 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Trade unions are joining forces 
with the housewives in boosting the 
Co-operative Movement in New Or- 
leans. Chief of the interested labor 
organizations is the New Orleans 
Council of Railroad Workers, which 
has a membership of about twelve 
thousand. The housewives' organi- 



zation is represented by Mrs. How- 
ard Eggleston. Another labor or- 
ganization participating is Old 
Beliable No. 53 Railway Clerks, 
which has subscribed for a hundred 
shares. 

SPURIOUS CO-OPERATION 

Now and then the capitalist press 
publishes real information about Co- 
operation. The New York Times 
recently published a statement is- 
sued by Mr. Herschel Jones warning 
against spurious societies and or- 
ganizers. The New York Tribune, 
30 May, 1920, comments as follows : 

A warning has been issued by Director 
Herschel Jones, of the New York office of 
the State Division of Foods and Markets, 
to the effect that the public should look 
into Co-operative schemes more carefuUy 
before joining them. The Go-operative idea 
has such an appeal in these days of high 
prices that some unscrupulous persons have 
used it as a bate to establish organizations 
for private gain. 

Under the laws of the State no Co-oper- 
ative can make profits for any one but the 
consuming or producing members. The 
fundamentals of a Co-operative movement 
of any kind are "one man one vote," re- 
gardless of the amount of stock held; seU- 
ing at prevailing market prices and return- 
ing the savings to members in proportion 
to purchases; cash business only, no credit, 
and complete control in the hands of com- 
mittees elected by members. No contracts 
for purchasing or any important questions 
of policy can be determined except by the 
democratically elected officers of the asso- 
ciation. 

Inefficient amateur business manage- 
ment, even though well meaning, and the 
neglect of these fundamentals have 
wrecked many Co-operatives. The prin- 
ciples of Co-operation for producers and 
consumers have been proved sound, but it 
takes more than good intentions to run any 
business. 

New York has one of the best laws in 
the United States governing the organiza- 
tion and incorporation of Co-op<fratives. 
The pseudo organizations, to promote gain 
rather than the general welfare, are usually 
incorporated in Delaware or other nearby 
States. Beware of Co-operatives that prom- 
ise you special privileges in interest and 
dividends based on stock or certificates, but 
give you nothing to say about how the busi- 
ness is to be run! And if you want to 
know how to run a legitimate Co-operative 
of any kind, ask the New York office of the 
State Division of Foods and Markets at 90 
West Broadway. If you want to know 
whether any established Co-operative is 
sound, ask the Co-operative iLeague of 
America at 2 West Thirteentii Street. 
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A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT 

It does us good, once in a while, 
to get the point of view of someone 
who is not either violently in our 
favor, or as strongly opposed to us. 
John Graham Brooks comes nearer 
to being an impartial writer on labor 
subjects than any other man in this 
country. He has published a long 
list of works, all on the struggles of 
society toward better conditions, 
and no one can say definitely that 
he is a partisan of any one move- 
ment. Privately, naturally, he has 
his convictions, but he does not al- 
low these to blind him to the evi- 
dence on either side. 

His new book, just issued by the 
Macmillan Co., "Labor's Challenge 
to the Social Order," is the summed 
up results of his forty years* obser- 
vation of the labor movement. 
What he has to say about labor or- 
ganization may not always be pleas- 
ing to those of us who are strong 
for labor. But what he has to say 
about the employer will be still less 
pleasing to that party. 

What gives special interest to this 
book is the fact that it gives Co-op- 
eration its right place in the Labor 
Movement. It is the school, says 
Mr. Brooks, in which labor will 
learn how to govern its own affairs, 
when once it is ready to take over 
control of industry. That labor will 
eventually do that, the author does 
not doubt. Naturally, he points out 
the futility of attempting to accom- 
plish the revolution by violent meth- 
ods. Training must precede the re- 
sponsibilities of control. And that 
training cannot be acquired over- 
night. It is a matter of hard, gruel- 
ing, practical experience, and there 
is nothing which offers the people 
a better opportunity for going 
through that experience than co- 
operative enterprise. "Industrial 
Democracy at Its Best," is the title 
of the special portion of the work 
devoted to Co-operation. It is one 
of the fairest presentations of the 
subject that has yet been published. 



THE DEVIOUS METHODS OF 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

At last the press is being com- 
pelled to give space to the Co-oper- 
ative Movement. The Supreme 
Council of the Allies took the first 
step. Then came the Paisley elec- 
tion, in which a Co-operative candi- 
date gave Asquith a hard run for 
a seat in Parliament. 

But if the press is compelled to 
give space to Co-operation, it is de- 
termined to do it in its own peculiar 
way. Here is a headline, over a 
despatch sent out by the Associated 
Press, dated London, May 8. Says 
the headline: "Co-operative Busi- 
ness Decreases in the Empire." 

Naturally, that is as far as the 
average reader goes. He gets his 
impression. "Hello," he says, "this 
talk about Co-operation is turning 
out a fizzle. Nothing to it. Slump." 

But read on. The first line gives 
the fake away. "Profit-sharing," it 
says, "and labor co-partnership de- 
velopment is not on the increase in 
the United Kingdom," etc. Of 
course not; we could have told them 
that years ago. Labor co-partner- 
ship and profit-sharing have been on 
the decrease for twenty years. 
Above all, they have nothing to do 
with Co-operation. But it has some- 
thing to do with labor. Labor — or 
at least wide awake Labor — is op- 
posed to it. Also, labor is in favor 
of Co-operation. The connection is 
sufficient for the Associated Press. 

LESS RISKY THAN REVOLUTION 

The Monthly Letter of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York calls 
attention to Co-operative enter- 
prises, and goes on to say, "Progress 
along this way is not so exciting as 
by revolution, but it is very much 
more sure without being anywhere 
near so risky." 

The interesting thing about this 
statement is that these bankers rec- 
ognize that they have their choice 
to make progress by revolution or 
by Co-operation. It is a frank and 
sane confession. 
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THE WAY THEY DO IT 



AT, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

You warned us against the unsound 
methods of the Brotherhood Stores. Your 
predictions have come true; the manager 
has run away with the store's car and 
$4,700 in cash. We can now ^o ahead and 
put it on a solid Rochdale basis as you ad- 
vise. Up to date we have the following 
enterprises started, all to 4>e on the Roch- 
dale plan: 

Labor Temple ($52,000), $20,000 paid 
ni; Stores ($80,000), $43,000 paid in; 
Laundry ($20,000), $1,000 paid in; Cloth- 
ing Store ($50,000); Labor Paper ($15,- 
000), $800 paid in; and a Bank and 
Bakery. We have raised toward these $64,- 
800. The stores and laundry are running. 
We believe we shall succeed. 

W. P. SIEGENTHALER, 

Nashville Society. 



We have approximately five hundred rail- 
road employees at this terminal, and be- 
lieve we could establish a very successful 
enterprise, the greatest thing to overcome 
being the predictions for the future baaed 
on the experience of the past. 

BEN W. LOBDILL, Rec Sec, 
Lodge No. 428, B. L. F. & E. 



AT VAN BUREN, ARKANSAS 

Some years ago there was organized at 
this point a Co-operative store by several 
energetic and honest railroad employees. 
After several months of discouraging effort 
on the part of the leaders the attempt was 
decided a failure and the corporation dis- 
solved. We are of the opinion that the 
prime cause of the failure was the lack of 
primary and preparatory education. 

In the present effort to again create in- 
terest in the Co-operative Movement, the 
local lodge of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, after consid- 
erable discussion as to the proper method 
to pursue, instructed the undersigned to 
write to you for information on the sub- 
ject, reply to which contained the list of 
your publications treating on the subject, 
.after which a plan of operations was agreed 
upon by the above lodge along the follow- 
ing lines: To order $10.00 worth of the 
literature which is to be placed in the hands 
of the influential members of the other 
railroad crafts by a distributing committee, 
in addition to which the committee was in- 
structed to request other crafts to invest 
a like amount in literature treating on other 
subjects chosen from your list. By the 
time four or five sets had been distributed, 
it was believed there would be sufficient in- 
terest and general knowledge to justify an- 
other effort to organize a store. 



AT MARSHALL, TEXAS 

Your plan appeals to me as being along 
the proper lines, and I believe the field 
can be enlarged. As an illustration, we 
now have in this section a Co-operative 
move with the farmers for the purpose of 
co-operating along selling lines for their 
cotton. Now if it could be arranged that 
Co-operative societies in the East and North 
could handle our vegetables, fruits and 
produce of various kinds, thus shutting out 
the middleman, we could get better prices. 
We can produce the goods all right, and our 
growers are willing and ready to do so as 
soon as they find a reliable market, but they 
have been so badly skinned in shipments 
that they positively refuse to go on the 
open market. 

I agree with you that education is the 
first and greatest question to be given at- 
tention, and your manner of educating the 
people and solidifying them into one or- 
ganization is a great step in this direction. 

J. I. HEY. 



AT DUBLIN, GEORGIA 

We have been operating a store for some 
time and we have the ups and downs, still 
we have been on the proper basis. Capable 
management has been our most difficult 
trouble and ignorance among the members. 
Looking for too much in return has been 
their trouble, and lack of patience to wait 
for strength and experience. But all that 
will soon be behind us. Superior service 
easily holds loyalty on the part of our mem- 
bers. I truly believe that unless it were 
possible to render this superior service it 
would be practically impossible to organize 
and hold the average community. 

FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION. 



NOTICE TO SOCIETIES 

Co-operative societies affiliated i^ith the Co-operative League of 
America are advised to secure information from the League before con- 
necting themselves with any wholesale or other organization. 

Educational Committees are urged to send to the League for sample 
copies of 'Xo-operation'' and secure su\»scribers among the members. 
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VITAL ISSUES 



PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 

Everybody is a consumer. Every- 
thing that is produced is produced 
to be consumed. If it is not con- 
sumed it is not worth producing. 
Work is for the consumer. 

Food, clothing, housing, recrea- 
tion, expression, music, literature, 
art, education, everjrthing created 
by the mind and hand of man if not 
consumed is futile. Everjrthitig 
worth while is created to be. ab- 
sorbed by our bodies or minds. It 
enters into us through our channels 
of physical intake or through the 
seflses. 

If everything that is produced is 
consumed and everyboc^ is a con- 
sumer, who then produces for all? 

A state of justice exists only in 
that society in which each individual 
is a producer and a consumer to an 
equal degree. 

He who produces more than he 
consumes is exploited to just the de- 
gree of the difference ; and he who 
consumes more than he produces is 
a parasite to just the degree of the 
difference. 

It is to the abolition of this ex- 
ploitation and this parasitism that 
Co-operation addresses itself. 

The principal of one vote and no 
more for every member of an eco- 
nomic enterprise is the first step. 
This means that money cannot vote. 
It establishes the dictatorship of hu- 
man beings above that of capital. It 
is a revolutionary principle. 

Capital to receive interest at not 
more than the current legal rate pro- 
vides against the possibility of a 
co-operative society becoming a me- 
dium for capitalistic investment. 

Profits to be eliminated by giving 



them back to the patrons who create 
them is the characteristic of Co-op- 
eration which is most fundamental. 
No profits means production and dis- 
tribution for use. It is a principle 
which is destructive of the present 
capitalistic system. It introduces 
an utterly new motive in industry. 
The reds and other terrible people 
who do nothing more than advocate 
introducing this motive in industry 
are as mild as suckling babes com- 
pared with the Co-operative Move- 
ment; for the Co-operative Move- 
ment not only preaches this thing 
but it does it, and is doing it every 
day on a steadily increasing scale 
over all the world. 

When this motive of service takes 
the place of the profit motive para- 
sitism and exploitation will be elim- 
inated. And not until then. 

The 4)urpose of Co-operation is to 
set everybody to work, to glorify 
service instead of property, to elim- 
inate the parasitic capitalist and the 
exploited proletariat, and by so do- 
ing to establish not a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, but of humanity. 

THE RUSSIAN STATE AND THE 
CO-OPfeRATIVES 

Thoughtful and ethically-minded 
people, the world over, desire the 
ultimate success of the socialist idea 
in the true sense. On the other 
hand, all well-informed people are 
fearful of the socialized state. 
There is an inherent common sense 
in the public mind. 

Between the true Socialist Move- 
ment and Co-operation there is mu- 
tual accord; but between the social- 
ized state and Co-operation there is an 
. unreconcilable difference of method 
if not of purpose. Co-operation 
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aims to go on developing and en- 
croaching upon the field of profit- 
making business until the people in 
their voluntary societies are per- 
forming all of their socialized func- 
tions for themselves. True Socialism 
should have precisely this aim; but 
its purpose and methods have been 
perverted and narrowed by political 
interests. The aim of the political 
Socialist is that the State shall ad- 
minister production and distribution, 
banking, recreations, housing, insur- 
ance, medical care, education, and 
every other social necessity. Co- 
operators believe the people are 
capable of doing all of these things 
through their Co-operative societies, 
and with better and more perma- 
nent results. 

But no truly socially-minded per- 
son can be satisfied with the social- 
ized state. It does not suffice for 
Socialists to be filled with zeal to 
capture the state; They must catch 
the vision beyond. "Capture the 
state and take over the industries 
and administer them for the peo- 
ple," is easy to say; but voting does 
not give the workers experience in 
administering industries. Co-opera- 
tion not only furnishes the experi- 
ence, but it is capable of carrying 
through. It is a means and an end. 
The socialized state is at best only 
a means. 

We may take Co-operation as the 
index of the sincerity and radical- 
ism of the socialist political move- 
ment. In Russia, at the present 
time, reports indicate an opportunity 
for such a test. Indications show 
that the Soviet Government has 
taken over the Co-operative societies 
and made them a part of the gov- 
ernment. Their freedom has been 
destroyed, membership is compul- 
sory, and they are run as political 
enterprises — adjuncts to the State. 
A true Socialist state could offer but 
one excuse for doing such a thing: 
that is, as a matter of temporary 
diplomatic expediency. Statements 
by the Soviet Government, however, 
indicate that this is a permanent 



pblicy and that the intention is to 
bring these societies completely un- 
der government control and not to 
restore them to the free people. If 
this is true, we have the most dis- 
couraging news that has yet come 
out of Russia. It means that the 
Soviet Government has become re- 
actionary and is on the high road 
toward autocracy and the perma- 
nent suppression of the liberties of 
the people. 

Such a policy means the destruc- 
tion of Co-operation by the State. 
The government of the Czar tried 
to destroy these societies. The Ger- 
man government before the war 
tried to destroy thejn. The British 
government during the war made 
the same attempts. The Soviet 
Government of Russia may succeed 
at the job in which these failed. 

There is no such thing as State 
controlled and administered Co-op- 
eration. It is an utter impossibility. 
When people are compelled to join 
societies, and when the machinery 
of government finances and con- 
ducts societies, they may serve the 
people but they are not co-operative 
societies, because Co-operaldon is a 
voluntary movement of the people 
to administer their own affairs inde- 
pendent of the political State. It is 
fatuous and the basest hypocrisy 
for a government to represent that 
it is doing Co-operatives a kindness 
to take them under the wing of the 
State. It is the coddling that kills, 
the pampering that prostitutes, and 
the protection that smothers. The 
very life and spirit of Co-operation 
resides in the fact that it is free and 
makes its own way, that it is volun- 
tary and not compulsory. 

Had it not been for the Co-oper- 
ative societies in Russia the revolu- 
tion would have failed and Russia 
would today be chaos or capitalistic. 
This is conceded. It was the ex- 
istence of these societies that has 
made the Soviet Government pos- 
sible. Now, for the government, 
which owes its life to them, to de- 
stroy them is the irony of politics. 
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It is true these societies have not 
allied themselves with any political 
party in Russia. They should not. 
Co-operation should remain free. 
Political parties come and go; Co- 
operation does its work in the eco- 
nomic field and asks only that gov- 
ernments shall leave it alone. 

The present Soviet Government 
in Russia may fall. Such things hap- 
pen. If it does, it takes down 
with it the Co-operative Movement. 
If the government had worked with 
Co-operation, and left the latter its 
independence, the survival of the 
Co-operative Movement would guar- 
antee a foundation for the future 
liberties of the people. 

It is to be hoped, if the worst that 
is said of Russia is true, that there 
is going on in that country, quietly 
and efficiently, the same movement 
to promote and protect Co-operation 
under Lenin as went on under the 
Czar; and that ultimately it wil^ as- 
sert itself and secure its freedom. 

But the more important hope is 
that the ruling forces in the Rus- 
sian Government are true Socialists 
and mean to restore to the Co-oper- 
ative societies real autonomy, for 
the Co-operative Movement is more 
fundamentally radical and means 
more for the freedom of humanity 
than any political movement yet de- 
veloped. 

The Socialist Movement must take 
cognizance of these facts. It must 
penetrate beyond the political field 
even now. The true Socialist must 
be a Libertarian at heart. But above 
all he must be a Co-operator. The 
acid test of the sincerity of the new 
Russian government will be found in 
its treatment of the Co-operative 
Movement. 

WHO GETS THE MONEY? 

The Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics shows that the cost of foods 
has more than doubled since 1913. 
But when we examine the place 
where the addition to the cost is 
greatest it is found not to be in the 



pay to labor but in the cost which 
represents profits. In the last 
twelve months prices of farm prod- 
ucts increased 9 per cent and gro^ 
ceries increased 24 per cent. In 
other words, the increase in price 
was greatest after the products left 
the farm. Not the farmer, but the 
tradesman gets the increase. 

The more the people know about 
the causes of the high cost of living 
the more they will come to under- 
stand that the tradesman, who is 
the chief factor in the present eco- 
nomic system, is the person who puts 
on the excess cost. It is from these 
people that Chambers of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade and Merchants' 
Associations are composed. The 
cost of living will remain a serious 
pi^oblem until the people perform 
for themselves the functions . per- 
formed by traders. 

One of the funny things put over 
on the people is the "fair price" 
committees to put down the high 
cost of living, which are appointed 
by merchants and chambers of com- 
merce. Every town in Nebraska has 
one of these fancy price committees. 
They are the same sort of camou- 
flage as the Government's flamboy- 
ant talk, Mr. Wilson's hypocrisy, 
and Attorney General Palmer's 
humbug. When Palmer started out 
to reduce the high cost of living, 
prices to the farmers went do wa 8 
per cent and prices to the consum- 
ers went up 15 per cent. This is 
what the "Liberator" called "the 
Palmer Method." These politicians 
will not reduce the cost of living be- 
cause the people who paid their 
campaign expenses, who put them 
in office, who make their invest- 
ments for them, and who are their 
friends, are making money out of 
the present game. 

The people themselves who have 
to do the suffering and pay the 
price, they alone can reduce the cost 
of living. And they can do it by 
doing it together for one another. 
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A NEW ENGLAND ORGANIZER 

From time to time we have called 
the attention of co-operators to the 
damage that "organizers" are doing 
all over the United States. It may 
be useful to examine more clearly 
one of these organizers to see just 
what follows in his wake. 

There is such a man now operat- 
ing in New England. He has labor 
union credentials and begins by ap- 
pearing before the central labor 
body or the bigger unions in an in- 
dustrial town. The interest in Co- 
operation has already been excited 
by the propaganda and publicity 
which the subject is being given. 
The men in the union are ready for 
it. Enter the "organizer". He tells 
them about Rochdale. He talks as 
though the pioneers of Toad Lane 
were his old school chums. 

Then he proceeds to unfold to 
them the advantages of organizing 
a co-operative store, and the plan 
upon which he is working. He tells 
them that he is organizing a chain 
of stores which will unite into one 
great wholesale. He is the one who 
is doing all this for the people ; they 
are not to do it for themselves. 
When the stores are started he will 
bring them into the wholesale ; there 
is no suggestion that the stores shall 
have any voice as to whether they 
want to come in. 

Thus far there is no sign of a 
wholesale, but societies, or "stores," 
as they are called, are being organ- 
ized. The shares are $10 each. This 
"organizer" enters into an arrange- 
ment whereby he is to have $1 for 
every member he gets. At New Bed- 
ford, Mass., he arranged to have the 
first dollar that every new member 
paid. And they surely came in. 
Why should they not? Here is a 
man with good A. F. of L. creden- 
tials. He tells the people by start- 
ing a store and selling at cost they 
will save from 30 to 40 per cent. At 
Worcester, Mass., a real co-operator 
in the audience challenged his abil- 
ity to save that amount, so he re- 
duced it to 20 per cent. 



At New Bedford he collected 
$2,000 for himself in an incredibly 
short time. Some people paid in 
only $1 and were told that the other 
$9 they could pay at their conveni- 
ence. The first dollar was good 
enough for the "organizer". After he 
had departed, the people found that 
some of the lists turned in contained 
the same names duplicated. At 
least fifty names were found on two 
lists and some were found on three 
lists. For the $2,000 which they 
paid him they find that they have 
a society of about 1,500 members 
on paper. Then the "organizer" goes 
to the next place and tells about the 
wonderful society he just organized. 

The sort of "education" these 
people get is the same sort of edu- 
cation which any group gets from 
an organizer who is there to see 
how much money he can take out of 
the community. 

This New England "organizer" lays 
emphasis on beating the high cost 
of living. A cheap store is the ideal 
he holds up to the people. He warns 
them against Socialism and Bolshe- 
vism and moves on to the next field 
of dupes. 

Then what happens? The peo- 
ple pay in their money and bungle 
ahead without guidance. The store 
is started. No accounting sys- 
tem which checks up the manager, 
no committee on education, no con- 
trol committee — ^nothing is provided 
but enthusiasm to beat the high cost 
of living, capital, and a lar^^e 
amount of ignorance as to running 
a co-operative store. If no sound 
influence comes to the rescue the 
failure of these stores and the loss 
of the people's money can be guar- 
anteed with certainty. 

It happened that the New Bed- 
ford store got in touch with the Co- 
operative League of America. The 
board of directors had their eyes 
opened. They had among them 
some intelligent men who knei^ 
something about Co-operation in 
Europe, and they have set to work 
to save the ship. A representative 
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of the League who visited them 
found that 75 per cent, of the trade 
of the store was from non-members, 
that many members of the society 
do not even know where the store 
is, that the price inducement is the 
main thing that brings in customers, 
that there is a general complaint 
that prices in the store are no lower 
than in other stores, that there is 
no understanding as to the relation 
of ofverhead expenses to the capital 
invested and the turnover, and that 
the manager is the only person 
who is expected to control the 
business. Still here is a group of 
about 200 out of the 1,500 who earn- 
estly want to have a real co-op- 
erative society. There are men in 
the board of directors willing to 
make personal sacrifices to have 
such a society. The trouble is 
that they were not promptly put in 
touch with the League where they 
could get the standardized informa- 
tion which is absolutely essential for 
their success. 

This fault is the fault of organ- 
ized labor. Every Labor organiza- 
tion in the country should warn its 
members against false schemes and 
instruct them not to go ahead until 
they connect with the League. Co- 
operation need not be experimental. 
Blind groping in the dark is not 
necessary. There is a right way and 
a wrong way. Why hazard the 
money of working people? 

This New England organizer is 
cited as an example of what is go- 
ing on all over the country. Some 
of these people are honest and well- 
meaning; some are thoroughly dis- 
honest; all of them are ignorant of 
the practical side of co-operative 
fundamentals. 

CO-OPERATION AND THE 
BRITISH LABOR PARTY 

The recent British Co-operative 
Congress has voted to defer for an- 
other year the question of fusion with 
the Labor Party. Before the general 
election in 1918 it was announced with 



a good deal of flourish that the co- 
operatives were going into politics and 
had united with the Labor Party. As 
a matter of fact, all that was done 
was to reach a general understanding 
that any candidate whom the co-oper- 
ators should put up should not run in 
any district where his candidacy 
would embarrass the Labor candidate. 
In several instances, as at Paisley and 
Stockport, the candidate has had the 
joint nomination. 

The co-operators wisely refrain 
from going any further than this. To 
make a definite alliance with a poli- 
tical party would mean not only the 
endorsement of political candidates 
but also the adoption of a political 
platform. It would take into the so- 
cieties the very disturbing element of 
politics. So long as a political party 
remains a minority party it need have 
no trouble in maintaining high ideals ; 
but let it win victories at the polls and 
its high character disappears. At 
least that has always been the case 
with political parties up to the present 
time. Political victories are not un- 
like military victories, and are apt to 
have quite as evil an effect upon the 
victor. They both deal with the dom- 
ination of governments. Let Co-oper- 
ation beware. 

SUCCESS INSURANCE 

The paper by Mr. Amer in this 
number of CO-OPERATION shows 
that co-operators in this country are 
paying fire insurance premiums to 
private companies amounting to over 
a million dollars a year. We only 
need to unite and carry our own in- 
surance to save thirty-eight per cent, 
of this amount. One tenth of this 
half million dollars, if used to 
finance District Advertisers in Co- 
operation, would be the most profit- 
able expenditure the people of the 
United States could make. 
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CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 

By George B. L. Arner 

The business done by insurance 
companies in the United States 
alone is so great that the figures are 
almost beyond comprehension. The 
fire insurance in force in this coun- 
try totals over fifty billions of dol- 
lars with annual premiums of over 
five hundred millions and loss pay- 
ments of nearly three hundred mil- 
lions. Insurance companies are re- 
quired by law to maintain a large 
unimpaired capital and surplus, so 
that the power of the insurance in- 
terests in the financial world is tre- 
mendous. To this power and to the 
wealth of the company stockholders 
we all contribute when we pay our 
life and fire insurance premiums. 

Yet insurance is a business which 
is well adapted to co-operative effort 
and there is no suflScient reason why 
convinced co-operators should con- 
tinue to pay such tribute. Co-op^ 
erators should not be afraid to util- 
ize their economic power to the 
fullest extent. The advantage of the 
co-operative store is great, but why 
should we stop with the saving of 
the retailer's profit only? The full 
measure of the benefit of co-opera- 
tion will never be realized until our 
co-operative stores are linked up 
with co-operative wholesale socie- 
ties and co-operative factories, 
financed by co-operative banks, and 
protected by co-operative insurance. 

Co-operative fire insurance is by 
no means an experiment. The Roch- 
dale co-operators in England organ- 
ized their own insurance society as 
far back as 1867. In the United 
States alone there are now nearly 
two thousand Farmers' Mutual 
Insurance Societies organized on a 
purely co-operative basis. The fac- 
tory mutual societies in New Eng- 
land are also co-operative, although 
the members are capitalists who 
would hardly think of themselves 
as a part of the Co-operative Move- 
ment. These Mutual Societies have 
enjoyed remarkable prosperity — 
many of them for more than fifty 



years — and their members have 
saved themselves many millions of 
dollars in the aggregate by the ap- 
plication of the co-operative prin- 
ciple. Yet the members of these 
societies generally speaking know 
little of other forms of co-operation. 
The exorbitant rates charged by the 
commerical companies forced them 
to band themselves together for in- 
surance protection. The fanner 
found that he was charged a pre- 
mium far higher than that charged 
to the city dweller, so he talked the 
matter over with his neighbors and 
agreed with them to form a society 
to carry their own insurance. It 
was simply a matter of hard-headed 
common sense. The new arrange- 
ment often resulted in a saving of 
over fifty per cent, and the *xity 
f eller*' with his stocks and bonds no 
longer enjoyed the annual tiibute 
which he used to collect. 

There are five thousand co-opera- 
tive societies in the United States 
with many more thousands of mem- 
bers, who with all their co-operative 
enthusiasm and experience still con- 
tinue to pay their insurance pre- 
mium to the big fire insurance com- 
panies of William Street, which, as 
every New Yorker knows, is very 
near to Wall Street. Let us make 
a conservative estimate of the 
amount of the annual payment to 
William Street made by x!0-op- 
erators. It is certainly safe to say 
that the insurance carried by the 
average co-operative society on its 
equipment, stock in trade and, fre- 
quently, buildings would amount to 
five thousand dollars. The insur- 
ance carried by the members on 
their property would on the average 
amount to at least twenty thousand 
dollars more, making a total of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. If 
there are five thousand co-operative 
societies, the insurance carried 
would total $126,000,000. The 
average premium paid is about one 
per cent., so the totals annual fire in- 
surance premium of American co-op- 
erators is $1,260,000. Of this sum 
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from fifty to sixty per cent, is re- 
turned in the payment of losses, 
twenty-two per cent, goes to the 
agents as commission, sixteen per 
cent, goes to pay salaries, taxes 
and office rental, while the re- 
mainder goes to the account of divi- 
dends and individual profits. The 
dividends of commercial fire insur- 
ance companies average about 
eleven per cent, on the capital, and 
about seven per cent, of the annuaj 
premiums. 

Let us now consider what savings 
could be effected if co-operators 
would organize their own insurance 
society. The heaviest insurance ex- 
pense is of course the payment of 
losses. The extent of the annual 
fire loss in the United States is a na- 
tional scandal. In the past twenty 
years it is estimated by the Journal 
of Commerce that property valued 
at four billion dollars has been de- 
stroyed by fire. It has been the ex- 
perience of the mutual insurance 
societies that the actual fire loss has 
been very greatly reduced by the 
spirit of co-operation in the mem- 
bership. When the insured feels 
his responsibility as a member of the 
society, he is far more careful to use 
every precaution for the prevention 
of fires. The danger of the insured 
burning his own property to collect 
the insurance, known as the '^moral 
hazard,'^ is practically eliminated, 
and a co-operative insurance organ- 
ization is always able to educate its 
membership in* the methods of fire 
preveqtion. It therefore seems 
probable that an insurance society 
composed of co-operators could 
make a very material reduction in 
the fire loss. In our prospective so- 
ciety we may then estimate the loss 
at forty per cent, instead of fifty to 
sixty as in the commercial com- 
panies. 

The next saving would be in the 
agency expense. In a co-operative 
insurance sociey, the secretary or 
manager of the local co-operative 
could easily act as the local agent, 
and there would be no need of a 



large amount of solicitation of busi- 
ness. The burden on the local agent 
would be very slight, and it is pos- 
sible that the agency expense could 
be practically eliminated. Let us 
assume that it will be ten per cent., ' 
which would be less than half the 
agency .expense of the commercial 
company. 

The next item is that of expense. 
The tax charge would be the same 
in a co-operative society as in a com- 
mercial company, but there would 
be no need of $100,000 salaries for 
officers, or expensive offices on Wil- 
liam Street. It is probably safe to 
estimate, therefore, that the expense 
item could be reduced from sixteen 
per cent, to not more than twelve * 
per cent. 

We may put this comparison into 
tabular form as follows : 

commercial CoflpcmtlTe 
Oompaojr Soeletar 

Premium $100.00 $100.00 

Fire Loss 55.00 40.T)0 

Agency 22.00 10.00 

Expense 16.00 12.00 

Profits ....^.. 7.00 38.00 

If these estimates are correct it 
would eventually be possible to re- 
turn to the insured in the form of a 
co-operative dividend thirty-eight 
per cent, of the premium paid. It 
should be understood, however, that 
for the first few years the expenses 
incident to organization and the be- 
ginning of business might be even 
larger than the current expenses of 
the commercial companies. It would 
also be wise to build up a large sur- 
plus before paying more than nom- 
inal dividends in order to protect the 
society against any danger from un- 
usual conflagration losses. This sur- 
plus would of course be invested in 
securities approved by the law of 
the state of incorporation, and the 
income would constantly add to the 
resources of the society. 

The form of organization of the 
proposed co-operative insurance so- 
ciety will be largely determined by 
the laws of the state of incorpora- 
tion. The co-operative insurance 
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societies so far organized have been 
of the mutual type in which each 
member is responsible for thel pay- 
ment of losses. These societies are 
limited in their field of operation, 
usually to an area no greater than 
the state of incorporation. The 
theory of the mutual society is that 
an assessment is levied on the mem- 
bership after a fire sufficient to pay 
the loss of the insured. In practice, 
however, this method has been 
found inconvenient, and it is usual 
to levy an annual assessment or pre- 
mium sufficient to cover the esti- 
mated losses. If the losses exceed 
the premiums an extra assessment 
must be levied, or money must be 
l^orrowed in anticipation of the next 
regular assessment. This plan would 
not be practicable unless a way 
could be found to affiliate a number 
of mutual societies into a central 
organization. 

The only other form of organiza- 
tion permitted by law is that of the 
stock company. All of the large 
commercial companies are organ- 
ized on this basis. The stock com- 
pany is practically unlimited in its 
field of operation. The payment of 
a fixed premium relieves the insured 
losses, and the stockholders hold 
of all further responsibility for 
their stock as a non-assessable in- 
vestment. The stock company could 
be made thoroughly co-operative by 
the purchase of the greater part of 
the stock by co-operative societies 
and the division of profits in propor- 
tion to the amount paid in premiums 
rather than to the amount of stock 
held. 

In order that a company organ- 
ized on a limited liability basis may 
be safe it is necessary that it be re- 
quired by law to maintain a large 
capital and reserve fund. The New 
York law requires a minimum cap- 
ital of $200,000, all of which must 
be fully paid and deposited in the 
form of approved securities with 
the insurance commissioner. Thus 
in order to organize a stock com- 
pany and to have an initial working 



capital sufficient to begin doing 
business it is necessary to accumu- 
late at least $250,000 by stock sale. 
This is a large sum for co-operators 
to raise, but as we have seen, it is 
less than one-fourth the amount an- 
nually paid by co-operators to the 
commercial companies in premiums. 

It is clearly desirable for co-op- 
erators to organize and carry their 
own insurance. The details of or- 
ganization, however, require the 
most careful consideration. .In or- 
der that a co-operative insurance 
company may be assured of success, 
it must have the active support and 
confidence of the strongest co-oper- 
ative societies in the United States. 
The business management must be 
of the highest type, for in the initial 
stages of such a movement a serious 
error of judgment might mean fail- 
ure. 

It is the hope of the writer that 
the readers of CO-OPERATION 
may respond freely with comment, 
suggestions and criticism. If a suffi- 
cient number of co-operators are in- 
terested a committee on insurance 
should be organized to work out the 
details bf organization and to get 
into communication with as many as 
possible of the co-operative societies 
in the United States. 



"BUBBLES" 

By a. D. Warbasse 

Everyone has had fun blowing 
soap bubbles when he was young; 
and everyone knows they are pretty 
to look at, they are fascinating, but 
they never last long. 

So it is with the "bubbles" in Co- 
operation. They are just as alluring 
as those of childhood, yet they, too, 
soon disappear. But the "bubbles" 
in Co-operation are not being tossed 
into the air by children but by the 
self-seeking. Possibly charlatans or 
swindlers are not too strong words 
to call some of the individuals that 
are enticing the gullible and unsus- 
pecting by their glib tongues, prat- 
ing of "Co-operation," across this 
wide country. 
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All through the pages of the past 
there have been stories of financial 
"bubbles." The South Sea Bubble 
seduced not only the poor, but even 
the courtiers and nobles of the court 
of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Just such inducements as to- 
day were held out 200 years ago. 
Great returns upon small invest- 
ments were promised then and the 
promise brought millions of savings 
into the coffers of that company. 
Like all "trust-me-and-you'11-get- 
rich-quick" schemes the promises 
came to naught and the millions that 
found their way into the large pock- 
ets of the unscrupulous imposters 
who launched the affairs, were 
never recovered. 

Then there was the Mississippi 
Bubble which fooled the French 
even as ^id the South Sea Bubble 
the English. 

Why is it so hard for us to learn 
from the past? In spite of the many 
costly, foolish experiences such as 
these, people will go on swallowing 
the promises of dazzling orators, 
cherishing the dream that there is 
somewhere a perfectly sound get- 
rich-quick scheme and maybe this 
is it! 

The success of the co-operators in 
Europe is now known to the work- 
ers in the United States. They have 
heard of their great trade and re- 
sources. They envy the economic 
strength with which the Co-opera- 
tive Movement in England is able 
to support and finance Labor in its 
struggle. Possibly it is for this rea- 
son that many unthinking working 
men lured by the word Co-opera- 
tion — ^Rochdale — without investigat- 
ing the speaker or his "outfit" hand 
over their money, and find them- 
selves "stung." 

The steady painstaking Rochdale 
weavers did not build their move- 
ment by getting upon a platform 
and making ignorant exaggerated 
statements and wild promises. They 
plugged ahead slowly and surely 
with only pennies as their reward 



at first. Speculators have had no 
place in the real Co-operative Move- 
ment. Sensible workers can never 
afford to weaken the Labor Move- 
ment by supporting wild cat finan- 
cial schemes masquerading under 
the name of Co-operation. They are 
usually "bubbles" if they promise 
quick returns. When they burst 
they provide the enemies of Labor 
with a good laugh on the gullible 
inferiority of the working class. 
The people's business cannot afford 
to be a gamble. Failures come too 
high. 

There is no reason today why the 
workers in the United States should 
subscribe their toil-worn dollars in 
will-o'-the-wisp co-operatives. The 
knowledge about them is collected 
and filed by the Co-operative League 
of America, 2 West 13th Street, New 
York, as fast as they are launched. 
It is free and available for all who 
desire the facts. Bubbles burst 
when they bump up against facts. 
Is it not folly then for workers to 
support these enterprises? Yet in 
Chicago there are at least five flour- 
ishing Bubbles; in New York City 
there are three or four. Others are 
.in Buffalo, Watertown, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Little 
Rock, Cincinnati, Jersey City, and 
Boston. All through New England, 
Illinois and Indiana, and also in 
Texas, Delaware and West Virginia 
these bubbles are to be found. 

They come and go, it is true, usu- 
ally vanishing before long into thin 
air. But the workers are both minus 
their money and minus their confi- 
dence in Co-operation. 

Whose fault is it, the vicious mak- 
ers of Bubbles or the foolish chasers 
of Bubbles? 
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FOR THE COMMON GOOD 



THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION 

Arrangements for the Second Na- 
tional Co-operative Convention, to 
be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 11, 12, 13 and 14, are progress- 
ing. Co-operative societies should 
have in mind the election of dele- 
gates and notify the League of the 
names of delegates elected to at- 
tend. 

Each consumers' society is en- 
titled to one delegate, and an addi- 
tional delegate for every 200 mem- 
bers in addition to the first 200 mem- 
bers of the society. 

Among the other important ques- 
tions to be discussed are legislation 
favorable to Co-operation, the use 
of the word "co-operative" by profit- 
making private business, standard- 
ization of book-keeping and account- 
ing, how to save organized labor 
from taking up with un-co-operative 
schemes, wages and working con- 
ditions for employees, how may 
branch societies be organized, plans 
and methods for federating socie- 
ties, training of employees, methods 
for placing district advisers in the 
field. Co-operative journalism, wo- 
men in the movement, bakery, restau- 
rant, milk distribution, laundry, coal 
yard, bank, insurance, and housing. 

The Co-operative Movement in 
the United States is entering upon a 
period of expansion and the best 
results can only be secured by a 
consolidation of the movement, and 
the setting on foot of forces which 
shall promote co-operative educa- 
tion and wholesale buying. 

Societies in many parts of the 
country are uniting to do their pur- 
chasing together. This is the way 
the wholesale movement is destined 
to begin. The standardization of 
this method will be worked out at 
the Convention. 



PROGRAM FOR MEMBERS' 

MEETING 

No. 6 

7.30 P. M. Illustrated lecture. 
Pictures of Russian Co-operation. 

There are thirty colored views of 
phases of the great Russian Move- 
ment with a printed story that can 
be' read at the meeting telling a bit 
about each picture. These come on 
a reel with the necessary equipment 
which can be used with a regular 
stereopticon lantern. Simple in- 
structions are included. The com- 
plete lecture and equipment may be 
obtained from the Co-operative 
League of America, 2 West 13th 
Street, New York^ for five dollars. 
The lantern must be procured locally. 
Most libraries, churches, and some 
halls have steropticon lanterns. 

8.30 P. M. Regular monthly re- 
ports from President, Secretary, 
Committees on Education, Member- 
ship and Control. 

Election of delegates to attend 
the Second Co-operative Conven- 
tion of the Co-operative League of 
America at Cincinnati, Ohio, Labor 
Temple, November 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Discussion of local problems and 
policies to be submitted to the con- 
vention. 



STORE ACCOUNTING 

Stpre managers are found who 
object to installing the System of 
Co-operative Accounting. This 
means that the manager has not 
taken the trouble to understand it 
or it means that he does not want 
the society to be able to know just 
how things are going. Managers as 
a rule object to being under control. 
But if the honest manager will look 
into this system he will see that it 
is a protection to him as well as to 
the society, and he will welcome it 
as a means of proof of his honesty. 
At first glance the System may seem 
intricate to the inexperienced, but 
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when it is put into use it is found 
very simple. 

It is invaluable for a co-operative 
society because such a society is 
very different from a private store. 
In the society are many people to 
be satisfied and who are wondering 
whether things are going all right. 
This system exactly proves the con- 
dition of the business from day to 
day. The directors do not need to 
guess, they can know each day 
whether the society is going ahead 
or behind. 

The great necessity is to have 
earnest co-operators on the Control 
Committee who will check up the 
manager's records. This can be 
done once a week, possibly on Sun- 
day; and if thought well of the com- 
mittee may be paid each a dollar for 
their work on Sunday. If the man- 
ager is too busy to fill out the per- 
centages and individual costs of 
items, some volunteers may be found 
who will help him. The manager 
must immediately enter on the re- 
ceiving records the goods received, 
and every day he must enter on the 
sales records the amount of sales. 
These two things he must do if he 
is a man on the job. 



IN FAVOR OF BRANCH STORES 

Mr. D. R. Ellis, manager of the 
Iowa Farmers' Union Exchange, and 
formerly secretary of the Nebraska 
Farmers' Union, is quoted in the "Ne- 
braska Union Forum" as advocating 
the chain-store system. The chain 
store, he says, has the following ad- 
vantages: (1) It increases the size of 
the buying power. (2) It does away 
with traveling salesmen. (3) It makes 
possible an adequate accounting sys- 
tem. 

All of these reasons are correct, and 
the chain of stores belonging to one 
society are highly advantageous if the 
geographical area over which they 
are distributed is of such a size that 
it is possible for all of the members to 
come together at a central meeting 
place. But if the branches are widely 
distributed experience shows that 



local autonomy in administration and 
control of the funds is sacrificed, dem- 
ocratic participation is impossible, and 
the society is run by a few individuals 
for better or for worse, while the 
members have little to say in its af- 
fairs. Such societies can secure an 
advantage which is greater than the 
chain store advantage, preserving 
their local autonomy and control of 
their funds, by creating a local league 
or union which they control. Such 
a local league of societies can do all 
of the three things mentioned above. 
It should be able to do them better 
than an central bureaucratic organi- 
zation controling and operating a 
chain of stores. 



TAXING THE FUNDS OF CO- 
OPERATION 

The British government is planning 
to levy a tax on the "profits" of co- 
operatives of five per cent. It is well 
understood that the surplus-savings 
of co-operative societies is not profit. 
People do not make profit out of them- 
selves, any more than one makes 
profit out of his garden when he con- 
sumes all that he raises. 

When a member makes a purchase 
jn his society he pays at the current 
retail rate. This is not what the ar- 
ticle is really to cost him because at 
the end of the quarter he receives 
back the "profit." What the member 
really does is to make the society a 
loan every time he makes a purchase, 
and when the loan is returned it is 
called a "dividend." 

We have the same problem in this 
country. Our collector of internal 
revenue has announced that our soci- 
eties are to pay income tax on 
profits made upon sales to non-mem- 
bers and upon profits which are used 
for social purposes as in the Belgian 
method. No tax is imposed on surplus- 
savings which are returned to mem- 
bers as savings-returns. Many of our 
societies are making the mistake to 
pay income tax on these savings. It 
is unnecessary, and establishes a bad 
precedent. ^ i 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 



CO-OPERAtlVES AND THE RUS- 
SIAN GOVERNMENT 

Co-operation is a nonpolitical move- 
ment. But this fact does not prevent 
people with political aflSliations and 
sympathies from coming into it. This 
has been the case in Russia. When 
the political sympathies of members 
were with the Bolsheviki they were 
regarded as normal and natural; but 
when they were anti-Bolshevik the 
whole Co-operative Movement was 
blamed and condemned as anti-Bol- 
shevik. 

It came to pass that certain direc- 
tors of the Central Union of Con- 
sumers' Societies were arrested by the 
Soviet Government under charges of 
disloyalty. It was also claimed that 
other officials, when the fall of Petro- 
grad seemed imminent, sent instruc- 
tions to the Petrograd co-operatives 
to gather together the largest pos- 
sible quantities of goods and send 
them out of the country. The Gov- 
ernment claimed that that was done 
to weaken it and to help the enemy. 
We have information that these or- 
ders where issued to take effect "if it 
should appear that Petrograd is about 
to fall." This is a very different 
thing. If Petrograd should have 
fallen into the hands of the enemies 
of the Soviet Government, what good 
would the goods in Petrograd do to 
the Government? They would then 
be in the hands of the enemy, and 
serve to strengthen the enemy. If 
Petrograd had fallen, it would have 
been discovered that the goods of the 
co-operatives, instead of falling into 
the hands of the anti-Bolshevist 
forces, had been removed ; and in their 
place the co-operatives would have 
had foreign credit of equal value. 
The fact is that the orders were 
signed by Krassin, a Bolshevist co- 
operator. Moreover goods are now 
being sent out by Bolshevist orders. 

This is an evidence of the shrewd- 
ness of the Russian co-operatives and 
their ability to protect the people. We 
have information that the directors 
of the Centrosoyus who have been 



charged with, disloyalty to the Soviet 
Government will be found not disloyal. 
But what is more important still, their 
loyalty to the Russian people and to 
the Co-operative Movement will re- 
main unimpeached. 

It is said that the Russian Co-oper- 
atives were upon friendly terms with 
the white armies and the governments 
of the anti-Bolshevists. This may 
seem bad ; and it is probably true. It 
is true also that the co-operatives 
were on friendly terms with the red 
army and the Bolshevist Government. 
Co-operatives recognize no political 
government as the ideal and best. 
They simply do business with what- 
ever political government happens to 
be in power where they are. They 
know that governments come and go, 
and that they are no part of the Co- 
operative Movement nor it of them. 

Co-operators naturally oppose the 
confiscation of the co-operative so- 
cieties by the Soviet Government. It 
may prove more destructive than the 
attacks of a capitalist government. 
Recently the Bolshevist authorities at 
Rostow ordered four of the most in- 
fluential co-operators executed. The 
arrest of 3 directors of the Centro- 
soyus at Moscow (Koroboff, Kuznet- 
soff, and Lavrusjin) was of doubtful 
good faith to the Russian people, how- 
ever much it might serve the govern- 
ment. 

All that Co-operation asks of any 
government is that the government 
shall leave it alone to work out its 
destiny in the economic field. It asks 
only that it shall not be discriminated 
against. With a fair field and no 
favorites it believes that it can create 
the Co-operate Commonwealth. 



BRITISH PROGRESS 

The British Co-operative Congress 
at Bristol passed resolutions showing 
that the Cooperative Commonwealth 
is the aim of the British Movement. 
This is the first time that our British 
comrades have gone on record to 
show that they have caught the great 
vision. 
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The total membership of the British 
societies now amounts to more than 
four million. Share capital amounts 
to 66,000,000^ pounds. The annual 
trade amounts'' to 200,000,000 pounds. 

It was recommended that all co- 
operative societies appoint special 
educational committees and make def- 
inite appropriations of funds for edu- 
cational purposes. 

The establishment of co-operative 
banks was agreed upon as the means 
of concentrating the peoples* capital 
with the ultimate purpose of securing 
control of commerce and industry. 

In connection with the congress an 
exhibition of goods, manufactured by 
the co-operative societies, was held. 
This exhibit included about every- 
thing that human beings need, from 
marmalade to motor cars. One thing 
was demonstrated, and that is that 
the people can produce for themselves 
better and at less cost than can capi- 
talistic industry; and that they can 
pay labor better while they are do- 
ing it. 



C043PERATION IN AUSTRALIA 

The First Australian Congress of 
Consumers' Co-operative Societies has 
been held at New South Wales. 

The following cablegram was sent 
by the Co-operative League of Amer- 
ica: 

Greeting to Australian fellow co-oper- 
ators. With you we strive unceasingly for 
Co-operative Commonwealth. 

Our Australian correspondent 
writes us that the Congress favored 
the formation of a union similar to 
the British Co-operative Union. In- 
tensive education of the workers in 
true Co-operation was recommended. 
Another letter advises us that the 
situation in Australia is similar to 
that in this country. It has even been 
necessary to take some action to meet 
the problem of private profit-making 
business undertakings using the word 
"co-operative." 



THE MOVEMENT IN BELGIUM 

"Bleeding Belgium," which was 
used by the Allied Governments to 
promote interest in the war, seems 



to have been the least damaged of 
the belligerent continental countries. 
Fighting on Belgian soil lasted only 
a short time and involved only a small 
area. Then the Germans organized 
the country on an efficiency basis and 
orderly industry continued for the 
three last years of the war. Member- 
ship in the trade unions has more 
than doubled, and the ^ame may be 
said of co-operatives. During the 
past year an average of lOOvsocieties 
a month have been formed. There is 
a marked tendency for the small so- 
cieties to federate into district unions 
and form one society. Victor Serwy, 
according to the Co-operative News, 
told the Bristol Congress that soon 
there would be only twenty or so big 
district societies in Belgium, and that 
Belgium is on the way to one national 
co-operative distributive society. The 
wholesale society at Antwerp is ap- 
proaching a turn over of 70,000,000 
francs a year. They have just started 
a hosiery factory and a national co- 
operative bank. 



CO-OPERATIVE CREW AND 
CARGO 

On July 2, the steamer Belluno ar- 
rived at Buenos Aires from Genoa, 
Italy. The red flag was aloft; the 
Italian flag flew at the- stern. The 
vessel is manned by a crew who op- 
erate the ship on a communist basis. 
She brought a cargo from the Genoa 
Co-operative Society. The captain is 
one of the directors of the Society; 
the crew are members. As the steamer 
entered the port the crew stood at the 
rail waving red flags. A despatch to 
the New York Times states that she 
was greeted by the blowing of whis- 
tles of harbor tugs, "many of which 
flung out red flags and escorted the 
Belluno to her pier, where great dem- 
onstrations were staged by 5,000 port 
workers of the Buenos Aires Maritime 
Federation." 



FRENCH DEPUTIES CO-OP- 
ERATORS 

The high cost of living, like the 
r^in, falls upon the just and the un- 
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just alike. The unjust who profit by 
the causes of tne high cost of things 
are sometimes found recouping as 
consumers. They catch what runs in 
at the bung and save what runs out 
at the spigot. Thus the members of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, 
many of whom are simply the political 
agents of the profiteers, have formed 
a co-operative society. Among other 
benefits they are organizing a restau- 
rant at the Palais Bourbon. This may 
be a hint for our next Congress. 
These gentlemen will require a lot of 
frills, and the H. C. F. will hit them 
hard. And then there are the thirsts 
which are the natural accompaniment 
of legislation — Co-operation may be 
invoked to assuage these. 



CO-OPERATORS SAVE THE 
UNION 

The organization of the textile 
workers in New England has always 
been difficult. Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, has been the testing 
ground. The Amalgamated Union 
of Textile Workers of that city has 
10,000 enrolled members, but it is 
having a hard struggle. Now an 
interesting thing is observed. Only 
about 1,000 out of that membership 
continue faithfully to pay their dues ; 
and that 1,000 are the members of 
the co-operative society. Is this just 
a coincidence or is there an under- 
lying economic cause? It looks as 
though there were three reasons. 
First, by virtue of being members of 
the co-operative society these 1,000 
workers enjoy an economic advan- 
tage in the cost of living which per- 
mits them to be able to afford to pay 
dues better than the other 9,000. 
Second, the more class-conscious and 
socially-minded workers are the 
ones who join the Co-operative so- 
ciety. Third, membership in the 
Co-operative society inspires the 
workers with a better sense of soli- 
darity. Whatever the cause may 
be, here is a union which would 
have to dissolve and disappear were 
it not for that 10 per cent, of the 
membership who are co-operators. 



SEATTLE WHOLESALE FAILS 

The Consumers' Co-operative So- 
ciety and its wholesale house which 
are branches of the National Co-oper- 
ative Association have had to close 
their business. Although this organ- 
ization is too far from Chicago to have 
been either much aided or much in- 
jured by the N. C. A. still the connec- 
tion was enough to have affected it. 
Officers of the N. C. A. with big talk 
came into the field and impressed 
these people that they were connected 
with a great coast-to-coast wholesale 
organization, discouraged their self 
reliance, and dissuaded them from 
interest in real 6o-operative educa- 
tional work. They never had an ac- 
counting system which could give 
them an adequate idea of how things 
were going — or where. Last winter, 
when it was too late, they asked to be 
separated from the N. C. A. They 
have failed for want of education. 

The situation is best described in 
the words of E. B. Ault,' editor of the 
Seattle Union Record: 

''I am afraid that impatience to get 
going big is the cause of the trouble. 
But in the long run the Co-operative 
Movement will benefit by the present 
crisis. Steps are being taken by the 
different consumers' branches to take 
over their own local stores. If that is 
done the movement will be saved, and 
federation can come later on as a 
natural growth instead of something: 
handed down from above. 

"Ames has had a bard row to hoe, 
trying to put life into a corpse. The 
movement was abready gone when he 
came in, and I feel that he is not to 
be criticized but only commended for 
his heroic efforts to save a lost cause." 

Another Seattle co-operator writes : 

''As I see it this concern failed be- 
cause of the grossest kind of misman- 
agement. I have attended a few 
meeting:s and there was always a gen- 
eral fight. Very little business intel- 
ligence has ever been shown in the 
conduct of this enterprise. Then the 
bookkeeping was done in such a man- 
ner that no head nor tail could be had 
to anything." 

The gist of the matter is in Mr. 
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Ault's statement that ''federation can 
come later on as a natural growth in- 
stead of something handed down from 
above." Failure to understand this 
principle is costing the workers much 
hard earned money, which glib organ- 
izers are inducing them to part with. 
Had this Seattle society never con- 
nected with the National Co-operative 
Association, it might have failed just 
the same. It started with much en- 
thusiasm, but neither the central or- 
ganization nor its branches ever got 
down to sound business. They ap- 
parently calculated that the initial 
enthusiasm would carry them 
through. 

We still advise the two other branch- 
es of the National CcM>perative Asso- 
ciation, which are running wholesale 
warehouses, either to give up their 
warehouses and learn wholesaling 
from the bottom up by beginning with 
joint purchasing; or, if the local so- 
cieties are strong enough to maintain 
warehouses, to turn over the ware- 
houses absolutely to them to be ad- 
ministered wholly as local whole- 
sales. 



RAILROAD BROTHERHOOD'S 
BANK CHARTERED 

According to an official despatch 
from Washington, D. C, dated June 
28, approval has been given by the 
Treasury Department to the applica- 
tion for a charter for The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers Co- 
operative National Bank, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with a capital of $1,000,- 
000. It is announced that the bank 
will begin business at once, the 
building purchased in Cleveland by 
the Brotherhood being ready for oc- 
cupancy. The purpose^ of the bank 
is stated to be to "lend money to 
workers and farmers, instead of to 
speculators and manipulators.'' 
Warren S. Stone and Frederic C. 
Howe are named as the applicants 
for the charter. This is what the 
New York Times has to add to the 
above despatch: 

The engineers, it was said a short time 
ago, i>osse8sed a fond of $18,000,000. So 
they are considered amply able to stand 



back of the institution. The bank will be 
chartered both under the Federal law for 
National banks, and under the Ohio bank- 
ing laws. 

In discussing the proposal of a labor 
bank, one New York banker expressed the 
opinion that the application of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers might be 
the first step toward establishing a chain 
of "labor banks'' which would tend to at- 
tract the dej>osit8 of all union labor. 

This umon, having created a bank 
to take care of its large common 
funds, should next set on foot an edu- , 
cational movement to teach each local 
lodge how to organize a local co-oper- 
ative bank. Ultimately the central 
bank should represent a federation of 
the several hundred local co-operative 
banks. 



MORE BREAD FOR THE PEOPLE 

Another Co-operative bakery is 
added to the long list of such enter- 
prises established in this country 
during the past year or two. On 
June 20 the Co-operative Baking 
Society opened the door of their 
new baking plant in Ljmn, Mass., 
and less than an hour later one thou- 
sand loaves of bi^ead and a corre- 
sponding amount of rolls, pastry, 
etc., were sold to the people who 
thronged to witness the opening cer- 
enlonies. The Lynn Telegram is 
authority for the statement, "that 
the opening of the bakery has 
marked the reduction in the price 
of bread by all the other bakers in 
the city. Bread is cheaper to-day 
than it has been for two years past.'' 

"The key to open the doors," con- 
tinues the Telegram, "was auctioned 
off, and Jacob Goldberg, one of the 
sponsors of the movement and its 
hardest worker, paid $20 for the 
honor. The first loaf of bread was 
sold for $10 to Morris Williams, of 
18 Chestnut Street. About 2,500 
persons attended the mass meeting. 
Twenty volunteer clerks were kept 
busy selling the bread to the crowd. 
. . • The new bake shop is equipped 
with machinery of the latest make. 
About $25,000 has been invested in 
the enterprise, which was raised by 
the sale of shares at ten dollars 
each.'* 
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THE WAY THEY DO IT 



AT NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 

Our store was opened July 3rd, after 
nearly a year of preliminary work. We did 
$688 business the first day. Our outlook 
is promising. We have much to be thank- 
ful for. Depend upon us to carry the mes- 
sage of Co-operation. We shall keep go- 
ing; nothing can stop us. 

We give a purchaser's check with each 
purchase, and propose to pay a savings- 
return every six months. All business is 
cash. Telephone orders are cash on deliv- 
ery. There will be no price cutting and no 
bargain sales. 

The circulars which the League sent for 
counter distribution are very effective. The 
union label and union paper which you use 
in your printing are highly appreciated 
here. We are all union men. 

WILLIAM S. BARNES, 

Vice-President. • 



AT BEARCREEK, MONTANA 

The Bearcreek, Montana, society is an 
absolute success, commercially, education- 
ally, and recreationally. The store is now 
domg a business of $15,000 a month. They 
declared a dividend of 13^ per cent, on 
purchases after putting 5 per cent, of the 
net profit in a sinking fund and 2 per cent, 
in an educational fund. They are having 
dances, get-togethers, lectures, and this 
month they are going to show co-operative 
motion picture nlms which the League is 
sending them. 

At Livingston, Montana, the Yellow- 
stone Association has its own coal yard. It 
has just purchased a $7,000 property, and 
has a live movement. 

FRED J. NEBGEN. 



AT LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 

As a result of your advice we have a 
committee of three from each union ap- 
pointed to work along the educational lines 
of the Co-operative League of America. 
We have distributed about 100 copies of 
your literature. 

We wish to thank you again in behalf of 
the members here for your advice and 
help. We are able to handle our affairs 
witnout an outside organizer. We have 
$7,625 subscribed for the store. Most of us 
are putting in $100 each. We think that 
we had better not start till after election 
on account of the unrest. By January 1 we 



will have our $10,000 in the bank; we 
could have it in three months; but we 
think we had better move carefully. 

E. W. NUNGESSER. 



AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Our Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen have had a preliminary 
meeting and are ordering your literature 
for the instruction of our committee and 
members. We do not want to go too fast, 
but want each one to understand what Co- 
operation is. 

E. F. COATES. 



AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

We opened our store on June 11 and are 
doing a good business. On Saturdays we 
have ten clerks busy all day. This week 
we are adding to our stock overalls, shirts 
and shoes. But we are not satisfied with 
the accounting system that we are using. 
I have one of your pamphlets on account- 
ing, and as I am on the Board of Directors 
I recommended adopting your system; but 
our manager was against it. I think it is 
the only system to use. What do, you ad- 
vise us to do? 

NELLIE M. ALSTON. 



AT FREDERICK, SOUTH DAKOTA 

It is through your office that the writer 
was employed a year ago as manager for 
this society. The writer has been manager 
of three different co-operative stores, but 
never before with such a loyal lot of people 
as these. We have about 140 members. 
Fully two-thirds are Finnish people. Fol- 
lowing is the annual statement which 
shows the condition of the society at the 
close of the year. 

Total Assets, $41,791.22. Liabilities, 
$16,418.31. Surplus, $15,372.91. Total 

g aid-up capital, $18,714.00. 
fross Earnings Rate on Sales 22.7% 

Expense Cost Rate on Sales 9.0% 

Net Earnings Rate on Sales 13.7% 

Net Earnings Rate on Capital 57.5% 

Total Sales for year $97,395.14 

Stockholders* Patronage for year, 

$68,812.88 
F. G. WORLEY, Manager. 
Frederick Co-operative 
Mercantile Company. 



NOTICE TO SOCIETIES 

Co-operative societies affiliated with the Co-operative League of 
America are advised to secure information from the League before con- 
necting themselves with any wholesale or other organization. 

Educational Committees are urged to send to the League for sample 
copies of ''Co-operation" and secure subscribers among the members. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOLS 

Co-operative stores * are an old 
story but co-operative schools are 
something new. They have arisen 
to meet a new expression of our 
human hungers. Usually we think 
of the most pressing needs as invit- 
ing the first attention of such organ- 
ization — ^f ood, clothing and housing. 
But there is not a social need that 
cannot be supplied to the people by 
themselves. 

The same principles which apply 
to commodities apply to service. 
Among the things which the con- 
sumer may absorb is education. 
Education consists of knowledge 
and training. These are given to 
the student by the teacher. Educa- 
tion, like everything else under the 
present economic system, is ex- 
ploited in the interest of profits for 
those who own and run schools, or 
is supplied by the political govern- 
ment. The co-operative principle 
can be applied as effectively in this 
field as in any other. Here the stu- 
dents are the consumers. Co-op- 
eration means that the consumers 
organize to control the production 
and distribution of the education 
which they want. This can be done 
if the students are adults and ca- 
pable of knowing what they want. 
It /is a principle which should be 
widely applied in education. 

The trouble with education in the 
past has been that it was too much 
under the control of pedagogues. 
The student was a helpless recep- 
tacle into which the teachers poured 
whatever stuff they saw fit. The 
co-operative school represents the 
awakening of the consumers in the 
student field. The more advanced 



thinkers in matters of education 
have advocated that the students 
should have a voice in the manage- 
ment of the school and the curri- 
culum. But it was always a minority 
voice that they advocated. The real 
control was to rest with the teach- 
ers and owners. But now comes the 
Co-operative Movement and puts the 
student body in absolute control of 
the school. 

Those pioneer student bodies 
which are working out this method 
are doing the most radical thing that 
has been done in education since the 
free public school was established. 
And it is the most natural thing. 
The students in the end have to pay 
for all education, why should they 
not control what they Jiave to buy? 
The co-operative method is particu- 
larly applicable in\the preparatory 
schools in which it is being applied. 
For the education of independent 
students to be under the control of 
private interests is as absurd as for 
the food supply of the family to be 
under the control of the private 
grocer. The facts bearing on this 
subject are presented in two papers 
in this number of CO-OPERATION. 

Poor parents pay exorbitant fees 
to "business colleges" to prepare 
their children to take office jobs* 
Most of these "colleges" are bunco 
games. Some students in New York 
have found a way out. 

The organizers of the Co-oper- 
ative Educational Institute of 
Brownsville and the other co-oper- 
ative schools in New York are do- 
ing pioneer work. They are opening 
a new field in education. History 
will have to give them a large place 
in the development of this most im- 
portant of the social sciences. 
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LEEDS WITH ITS BRANCHES 

The town of Leeds, in England, 
has a co-operative society with 76,- 
000 members. It has 248 branches. 
These consist of 98 grocery stores, 
77 butcher shops, 19 dry goods 
stores, 19 shoe stores, 16 coal yards, 
6 men's furnishing stores, 5 fish and 
vegetable markets, and 6 farms in 
the suburbs. 

Besides these it has 4 shoe facto- 
ries; 7 furniture factories; 8 brush 
factories ; 10 musical instrument fac- 
tories; 11 jewelry factories; 1 flour 
mill; 12 paper bag factories; 9 
leather goods factories; 2 cake and 
cracker bakeries; 3 ham, bacon and 
lard factories; 5 clothing factories; 
6 hosiery factories; and 14 wheel- 
wright and wagon shops. 

It owns 156 horses, 187 wagons, 
49 carts, 30 covered vans, 21 auto- 
mobiles, 183 railroad cars, and 27 
boats. 

This society sells about $20,000,- 
000 worth of goods a year and pro- 
duces in its own factories $5,000,000 
worth. Its profits, over expenses, 
amount to $2,500,000 a year. It 
pays a savings-return of 22 V^ per 
cent. 

Besides its commercial activities 
the society has recreational houses; 
libraries; meeting halls; restau- 
rants; a printing plant; schools; 
touring clubs ; and clubs for nature 
study, literature, music and art. It 
spends over $30,000 a year on edu- 
cational work. It adds about 8,000 
new members a year. Its Women's 
Guild has over twenty branch lo- 
cals. 

This society teaches a significant 
lesson in industry. Capitalistic in- 
dustry makes for centralization, 
large plants, big production, inten- 
sive labor, and many people under 
centralized control. The methods 
and tools of capitalism are not fitted 
to industry which serves the peo- 
ple. When the people organize 
their own industries they tend to 
create many smaller plants which 



better suit the convenience of the 
workers. Here are the people of 
Leeds with a multitude of industrial 
plants. If they were making shoes 
for profit they would have one fac- 
tory instead of four, the workers 
would have to live around the fac- 
tory or travel long distance, and 
the intensive production of shoes 
would be the purpose. But the in- 
dustry, being run in the interest of 
all of the members, other considera- 
tions come into play. The conven- 
ience and interest of the workers, 
who are members of the society, is 
one of these considerations. 

This is a reason why the Socialists 
will have trouble when they "take 
over the industries." They will flind 
that they have got a capitalist tool 
that does not fit the hand of the peo- 
ple. The only sort of tool that fits 
the hand of the people is one which 
the people make for themselves. 
This ready-made capitalistic thin^ 
which surrounds us is adapted to 
capitalism, for wringing profits out 
of the people, but it is a misfit and 
utterly unadapted to serving the 
people as producers and consumers. 

Another interesting thing about 
Leeds is that co-operative chain 
stores enterprises in the United 
States point to it as doing the same 
thing they are doing. One of these 
has branches scattered over the 
states, hundreds of miles apart, and 
actually points to Leeds as its coun- 
terpart. The administration and 
control of the Leeds society is all 
concentrated in one town. It would 
be preposterous for Leeds to have 
branches in London, Manchester, 
Glasgow and Dublin, let alone in 
Paris and Constantinople. But 
spreading across several states is 
what some American societies are 
attempting, and then comparinsr 
themselves to Leeds. 

The society of Leeds is all within 
the control of the individual mem- 
bers. Leeds points a moral and is 
a shining adornment of the story of 
Co-operation. 
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COMPANY STORES 

Corporations, which are large 
employers of labor, are writing to 
the Co-operative Leage of America 
from all parts of the country for in- 
formation which will help them in 
starting co-operative stores for their 
employees. They realize that if the 
employees can increase the purchas- 
ing power of their wages they will 
be benefited as much as though 
their wages were increased. This 
zeal to increase the purchasing 
power of the workers' wages is en- 
tirely in the interest of the employ- 
ers although in many instances there 
is a sincere desire to help the work- 
ers just as fellow human beings. 

The old-fashionad "company 
store," which was owned and run 
by the company, where the worker 
had to do all of his trading, and 
which made profits for the company 
out t)f the unwilling workers, still 
exists in those parts of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia and elsewhere 
where labor lives in a state of 
slavery. But it is such a raw piece 
of robbery that it has had to fall into 
disuse in communities which are 
somewhat touched with enlighten- 
ment. 

In the organization of some "com- 
pany co-operative stores" the cor- 
porations have the idea that they 
should do it all and that the work- 
ers should only be the passive ele- 
ment — ^the sheep. Some of them do- 
nate the building, loan the capital, 
and supply the overhead manage- 
ment. We advise them to do none 
of these three things, but only to 
give the workers the hints and pre- 
liminary suggestions in getting to- 
gether to organize their own co-op- 
eratives. Still most companies in- 
variably want to have a big hand in 
the enterprise. Although we en- 
courage them to make the workers 
do the job for themselves and as- 
sume the responsibility, they rarely 
adopt our advice. 

As un-co-operative as these soci- 
eties are which are influenced and 
dominated by big employing corpo- 



rations they are better than nothing. 
When they get started the workers 
can then be taught real Co-operation 
and made to think of emancipating 
themselves from the bosses. In sup- 
port of this idea is the fact that a 
large part of the movement in Rus- 
sia began in this way. The company 
stores have gradually become truly 
co-operative. The things they were 
doing wrong they have learned to 
correct. Wise co-operators did not 
hold themselves aloof from these ex- 
ploited workers but affiliated with 
them and gave them help in the 
form of education and council. 

While most of these stores which 
are started by big employers in this 
country are far from being co-op- 
erative, still we should not scorn 
them but should do all that we can 
to show the workers the true road 
to self-help with the hope that some 
day they will be free. . 

CO-OPERATION IN RUSSIA 
LIVES 

When the Soviet Government of 
Russia in 1919 took over the co-op- 
erative societies and made them a 
part of the political government it 
seemed as though the death blow 
had been struck our Movement in 
that country. No free organization, 
it was believed, could survive the 
confiscating touch of the political 
state. Government appointees were 
placed in charge of co-operative so- 
cieties instead of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the members ; loyal co- 
operators were imprisoned ; and the 
societies became cogs in the political 
machine. 

But co-operation possesses re- 
markable vitality. The people of 
Russia could not forget that it was 
these societies that made the Revo- 
lution possible and that fed them 
and distributed goods when there 
was neither capitalistic business nor 
machinery of the state to do these 
things. The traditions of co-oper- 
ation remained warm in their hearts. 
The Russian people are naturally 
co-operators, and the poison of cap- 
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italism had never intoxicated them 
as it has the people of the great in- 
dustrial countries. In the artels of 
peasants and workers, co-operative 
practice continued uninterrupted by 
the Bolshevist regime. 

The Soviet government appointed 
Bolshevist patriots to occupy the po- 
sitions which naturally belonged to 
representatives elected by the co- 
operative societies. The people soon 
discovered two things: co-operative 
administration as a result of these 
appointments became bureaucratic; 
and the membership of societies, in- 
cluding people who were forced into 
them by the Government, lost its 
real co-operative and voluntary 
character. 

Now a significant thing is coming 
to pass : Whenever an election takes 
place the people are electing back 
into the co-operative societies the 
known and true co-operators. Thus 
they are taking their societies back 
into their own hands by means of 
the very machinery which took them 
away. 

The communists sent out circu- 
lars urging the people to elect com- 
munists so that the delegates who 
should finally be elected to control 
the Central Union of Distributive 
Societies (Centrosoyus) should be 
communists. This is all right. It is 
politics. But better than commun- 
ists, socialists, mensheviks, or any 
other kind of people to administer 
the business of a co-operative soci- 
ety, are just plain co-operators. 
They may belong to no political 
party at all. 

Out of the complex of informa- 
tion which comes to us from Russia 
we see the unconquerable spirit 
of Co-operation surviving through 
eveiything. It is most hopeful that 
the people resent the bureaucrancy 
of the government. Trotsky, him- 
self, has launched the harshest of 
invectives against its bureaucratic 
ways. The peop^le are able to con- 
trast the methods of administration 
of their societies by a centralized 
regime with their former free and 



democratically controlled admin- 
istration. It seems that we need not 
fear that they will forget co-op- 
erative principles. The contrasts 
make them remember. 
^ Then they are also witnessing an- 
other strange and unexpected phe- 
nomenon. The Russian people are 
becoming petty traders, speculators, 
and gamblers. This was not to be 
expected as the result of a socialist 
regime ; but it is true that the very 
competitive method in the economic 
life which the communist method 
was supposed to destroy has been 
widely increased on a small-scale, 
although big private business has 
been destroyed. The Russian indi- 
vidual is buying this and that wher- 
ever he can and selling it at a higher 
price wherever he can as a means 
of business. 

We still believe that all of these 
things will become adjusted in time 
in the interest of the people. We 
also believe that a great blessing 
came to Russia when the revolution 
overthrew the Czar and established 
the Soviet Government, and when 
the Russian people cast out the pre- 
datory Allies from Russian soil. But 
the blessing which transcends all of 
these is the Co-operative Movement, 
which still survives and which con- 
tinues to hold the people together 
as they work toward greater com- 
radeship. 

C043PERATION CANNOT BE 
REACTIONARY 

There was a big and apparently 
successful society in a middle west- 
em town which had one of the larg- 
est co-operative stores in the coun- 
try. Its bfficials refused to endorse 
or join the Co-operative League of 
America because it was ''too rad- 
ical.'' While the capitalists were 
pulling off their big war this store 
was seethmg with patriotism; and 
six months after the armistice our 
local correspondent advised us that 
it "allowed its display windows to 
be used for nearly two weeks as an 
exhibition ground for the local re- 
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cruiting officer, and the co-operative 
store looked like an arsenal." This 
store which once did a business of 
$40,000 a month is now on the rocks. 

A short time ago a society further 
east wrote to the League stopping 
their subscription to CO-OPERATION 
and saying that they were not in 
favor of bolshevism. (The League 
and its magazine are not bolshe- 
vistic; but they are in sympathy 
with people who are trying to throw 
off the yoke of capitalism. That 
sjrmpathy may have been inter- 
preted as bolshevism.) Next we 
heard that they had dismissed their 
manager because he was 'i;oo rad- 
ical.'' We knew that he was a highly 
competent man. Then we predicted 
that they would close up ; and they 
did. 

Co-operation is the most radical 
movement yet let loose in the econ- 
omic world; and people who are 
afraid of radicalism or of a radical 
change in society should keep out 
of it. In the end, they only muddle 
the movement. 



HUMAN HUNGERS 

There is a tendency to decry the 
material values. To be ''materiafis- 
tic'' is adjudged gross, and ''mate- 
rialism'' is the reproach of moralists. 
But what do we know that is not 
material? I flatly assert that the 
most precious things are things of 
which I can take <:ognizance 
through my seven senses. 

With what does Co-operation 
deal? With food, clothing, housing 
and all the material things that hu- 
man beings want. And the most im- 
portant material thing with which 
Co-operation deals is the human be- 
ing itself. 

To supply this human being with 
the things for which it hungers and 
to place human beings in more har- 
monious relations with one another, 
these are the functions of Co-opera- 
tion. 



Love, honor, kindness and help- 
fulness do not come from gases or 
from space. They are products of 
the niind — ^the brain — ^which is 
nourished by red blood, created out 
of bread and potatoes. All of the 
great virtues are 83rmptoms, mani- 
festations of material things, as mo- 
tion and noise are manifestations of 
the moving wheel. And love, honor 
and kindness are wasted on the 
desert air — they are as tinkling 
brass and a sounding cjrmbal unless 
they come from one human being 
and act upon another. They are in 
vain unless they are absorbed — con- 
sumed — and physically affect the 
body of the consumer. 

Let us not complicate a simple im- 
pulse — the natural instinct to co-op- 
erate in the interest of ourselves and 
our fellow men— by adding to it the 
vague language of tradition. Let us 
be simple and straightforward. The 
Co-operative Movement is in the 
realm of the material, and the ma- 
terial is the real. 

Food, clothing, housing, fuel, and 
the music of vibrant Instruments and 
voices are the basis upon which hu- 
man morals and social philosophies 
are constructed. The seers, suppli- 
ants and prophets are those simple 
practical folks who organize them- 
selves as co-operators to help one 
another. They are not only the true 
visionaries, but they are the vision 
realized ; they are not only the sup- 
pliants for a better life, but they 
are the prophecy come true. "He 
prays who plows, he prophesies who 
sows; and the harvest is the answer 
and the fulfilment," said a great 
philosopher. 

Love, honor and kindness, service, 
initiative, and self-reliance are great 
attributes of these material bodies 
of ours. They are the real and ma- 
terial expression for which we strive 
and which we can attain only as we 
seek them together with our fellow 
men. 

^P. W., 
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EDUCATIONAL PIONEERS 

By David N. Ditchik 

Student Chairman, Co-operatiye Edaca^ 

tional Institute of Brownsville, 

New York City 

The first co-operative school was 
organized in New York in 1916, the 
result of a controversy between an 
instructor and the proprietor of a 
private preparatory school. The 
students of the school in question 
sided with the teacher, revolted and 
formed a co-operative school under 
the name of ''Co-operative Educa- 
tional Institute/' While the school 
was organized ostensibly as a "co- 
operative," it was not so in reality. 
The organizer was an instructor who 
worked skillfully to get the school 
under his control. This scheme, 
however, was fortunately nipped in 
the bud. Reorganization was in- 
sisted upon, and finally complete 
students' control resulted. Soon 
after this a number of active stu- 
dents left for colleges and business, 
and it remained for a few idealistic 
young men and women to conduct 
the school through a trying period. 

Controversies between students 
and proprietors of private prepara- 
tory schools elsewhere and unavail- 
ing protests against conditions ex- 
isting in these schools resulted in the 
organization of two more co-oper- 
ative preparatory schools in New 
York, one being in Harlem, the other 
in Brownsville, Brooklyn. Another 
cause of protest was the competition 
between agente of private schools 
who visited homes soliciting stu- 
dents for their rival institutions. It 
was found that these solicitors re- 
ceived a fee of $25 for each student 
they brought into a course costing 
$75. 

' The tuition fee in the newly 
instituted schools was made lower 
than in the privately owned schools, 
$4.00 a month for five nights a 
week of three periods each. This is 
half the price charged by the pri- 



vate schools. The administrative 
committees, however, soon discov- 
ered that the income of the schools 
was not sufficient. This fact was 
brought to the attention of the stu- 
dents, and after consideration by 
them, in order to raise the teachers' 
salaries, it was decided to increase 
the tuition fee to $5. The students 
are coming to realize the value of 
the idea of charging at the prevalent 
market rates for education. 

Within one year this school has 
had over 500 pupils. It has forced 
the private schools to reduce their 
fees and improve their service. It 
has collected a splendid staff of high 
school instructors. It is now organ- 
izing a course in business instruc- 
tion, including bookkeeping, type- 
writing, stenography and account- 
ing. 

This Institute does an immense 
amount of work. During the past 
term, in addition to the regular 
preparatory courses for Regents' 
and college entrance examinations 
(English, Mathematics, History, 
Language, Civics, Chemistry and 
Physics), the Institute conducted 
short courses in Economics and So- 
ciology, and carried on social activ- 
ities for students. Its courses in 
psychology and public speaking are 
marked with great success; and the 
numerous single lectures on phi- 
losophy, psychology, literature, sci- 
ence and current event topics are 
received with great enthusiasm by 
the students and their friends. 
There were also given several fine 
musical concerts, entertainments 
and dances. Students and instruc- 
tors had a theatre party and an 
outing. At all these gatherings the 
social spirit was well manifested. 

The Institute has come to realize 
that in order to expand, it must be- 
come part of a greater co-operative 
movement. For this reason it has 
affiliated with the Co-operative 
League of America, the aim of 
which is to consolidate all the ex- 
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isting consumers' co-operative soci- 
eties into one central organization. 
The Institute's affiliation with the 
League created added interest in 
its new activities. Discussions were 
held at the monthly meetings of the 
Institute on problems affecting the 
students of the school and members 
of the Institute. At a recent meet- 
ing Mrs. Warbasse delivered an ad- 
dress on Co-operation and discussed 
problems of great importance to the 
future development of the co-oper- 
ative school movement. 

The Institute's Monthly Bulletin 
is another valuable medium for in- 
formation and discussion of school 
problems. One hundred pamphlets 
entitled "The Story of Co-operation" 
were recently distributed among 
members, and the office of the In- 
stitute is collecting subscriptions for 
the League's magazine "Co-opera- 
tion" in which the members are also 
much interested. 

A thorough comprehension of the 
principle of "selling goods at the 
market price" is essential, for if it 
is true with goods, it must also be 
true with education. We - must 
abandon the idea of "cheap educa- 
tion" and substitute in its place the 
standard of "quality." The schools 
must be put on a sound financial 
basis by creating an adequate re- 
serve fund with which to meet all 
emergencies. When right principles 
are applied, co-operative schools 
must succeed. 

The co-operative school move- 
ment has a higher aim than the 
college and Regents' examinations. 
It is to demonstrate the whole idea 
of co-operative education and to 
conduct courses along cultural lines 
for the benefit of the great mass of 
people, by the people themselves. 
The ultimate aim of the co-operative 
school movement should be the es- 
tablishment by the students of their 
own Workers' University. 



THE REVOLUTION IN EDUCA- 
TION 

By A. D. ^ASBASSR 

Advanced educators, such as John 
Dewey, have for years been advo- 
cating radical changes in our edu- 
cational system, whereby the stu- 
dents should more freely express 
themselves in relation to their work. 
In some progressive institutions a 
measure of self-government has 
been introduced. The students are 
allowed to determine the regula- 
tions governing their conduct out- 
side of class, or the administration 
of the honor system in examinations, 
or the conditions of fraternity affi- 
liation, etc. In some rare instances 
a students' advisory council has been 
formed which consults with the fac- 
ulty and makes some recommenda- 
tions concerning the courses of 
study. Never, to my knowledge, 
have the students themselves organ- 
ized and directed their own educa- 
tion, raising the money through 
their own efforts, selecting and em- 
ploying the teachers of their own 
choice, arranging the curriculum to 
meet their needs, and administering 
all the finances connected with the 
running of the school, such as tuition 
fees, rent, teachers' salaries, jani- 
tors' fees, reserve and development 
funds; nor did Dewey or any others 
of the most advanced pedagogues 
contemplate such a thing. 

Never, since the days of Plato, 
when the students used to gather 
around their beloved leader, have 
schools of thought been organized 
by any but the producers of educa- 
tion. The schools or the teachers 
have always created the institution, 
and organized the courses, and then 
offered them to the pupils. 

Not until two years ago did the 
real revolution in education take 
place, when a few boys and girls 
who work all day, and who wanted 
to prepare themselves at night for 
college or a profession, reversed 
the usual educational methods. 
They even ignored the half worn 
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measures of "welfare work" in edu- 
cation advocated by the "liberals." 
They revolted against the inad- 
equacy of so-called self-government, 
and the dogmatism of self-appointed 
pedagogues, and organized their 
own co-operative schools. 

In the Harlem School in New 
York city about fifty students began 
in the fall of 1918. Now there are 
over three hundred students. They 
have quite outgrown their quarters 
and are looking for a much larger 
building. They even are planning 
to own, possibly to build, a school 
building of their own. 

Monthly meetings of the student 
body are held at which the teachers 
are present and have a voice but no 
vote. At these meetings general 
policies and recommendations from 
the Executive Committee of Eleven 
are acted upon. One delegate from 
the faculty attends the weekly meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee, 
with a voice, but no vote. They 
take advantage of the teachers' 
counsel, but the decisions and poli- 
cies are acted upon only by the stu- 
dents. 

One difficulty that confronts a co- 
operative school, that does not have 
to be met in a store or bakery, is the 
absence of continuity of member- 
ship and interest. As the students 
pass their examinations and grad- 
uate they leave the organization. 
Experience and loyalty, therefore, 
must be developed in the incoming 
group of students, and these seldom 
remain more than two years. An 
advisory Alumni Association might 
be formed of those students who re- 
side in the district. Thede might 
function as a permanent committee, 
sending delegates, with a voice, but 
no vote to the general and executive 
meetings. This is a possible solu- 
tion of the dangers of transitory 
membership such as are inherent in 
students' co-operative schools. 

Of course the highest ideals of 
Co-operative effort are not held by 
all the student body — as is the case 
in any store society. Self-interest 



prompted many to join, and self-in- 
terest is the cause of their apparent 
loyalty. They can get what they 
want a little cheaper and are taught 
better. Still the splendid grasp and 
idealism of many of these young- 
sters, their desire to create an edu- 
cational institution with a new spirit^ 
is most evident. They talk of serv- 
ice, of brotherhood, of sacrifice and 
of joy in joint effort just as did the 
pioneers of old. They have set 
themselves to the task of building a 
new and better educational system. 
Not only the students but the teach- 
ers also are enthusiastic. Most of 
the teachers are employed in the 
public high schools of New York by 
day, but they insist that they do bet- 
ter work and und^r more congenial 
auspices in the co-operative schools 
than in their daily work in the city 
schools. Three of these schools ani- 
mated by the same ideals and pur- 
poses have now united in the 
"Intra-Co-operative Students Insti- 
tute." 

This experiment is worth careful 
watching. It m^y be as significant 
in the history of education as v/as 
the little store in Toad Lane signifi- 
cant in the history of economics. 

BRAVE ( 7) DIRECTORS 

The revised pamphlet, "How to 
Run a Co-operative Store," should 
be read by every member of every 
board of directors of every co-oper- 
ative society. This pamphlet is not an 
academic article on Co-operation ; it 
is a compilation of the collective ex- 
periences which have made for suc- 
cess. Boards of Directors have no 
right to experiment with the money 
of working people when the methodis 
of starting a store have been stand- 
ardized by experience. Concerning 
this pamphlet a wise co-operator has 
written: "It is a brave board of di- 
rectors that can afford to depart 
from its advice and launch plans or 
policies different from those sug- 
gested here." We should say a fool- 
hardy board of directors. 
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MEMBERS' MONTHLY MEETING 
Program No. 7 

1 P. M. Saturday — Members' ex- 
cursion to neighboring Co-operative 
enterprise. 

(Let all members who have motor 
cars volunteer them for the use of 
the society. If possible provision 
should be made for all members to 
go by motor. Preliminary arrange- 
ments for a welcome and tour of 
inspection should be made with a 
nearby co-operative bakery, laun- 
dry, restaurant, or housing enter- 
prise.) 

A longer trip can be arranged to 
extend over Labor Day, camping 
outdoors over nights. 

8 P. M. On return travelers and 
thode not in the party should meet 
at the hall and hear report and dis- 
cussion of the visited enterprise. 
Also officers and committees report. 
Further discussion of program and 
questions for discussion at the Con- 
vention at Cincinnati in November. 

CONTROL THE MANAGER 

"We have come to believe that 
some of our managers are accepting 
bribes from large business organ- 
izations in their purchases.'' This is 
from a group of societies in the 
Middle West. The only remedies 
for this sort of thing are honest man- 
agers, a control or store committee 
that is on the job, purchasing only 
from the co-operative wholesale, 
or becoming a branch of a success- 
ful society which has no such prob- 
lem. One thing is certain: every 
store should have an accurate ac- 
counting system, and under no cir- 
cumstances, no matter how compe- 
tent he may be, should the manager 
run the business. The manager must 
be controlled absolutely; if he is 
wise and honest, he will demand it. 

Societies everywhere are report- 
ing most favorably upon the 
League's co-opelrative accounting 
sjnstem. 



HOW TO INCORPORATE 

It is best that co-operative soci- 
eties should incorporate because in 
an incorporated society the individ- 
ual members are not responsible for 
the acts and linbilities of the organ- 
ization. When it comes to incorpo- 
ration, most societies consult a law- 
yer. This is all right if they consult 
the right lawyer, but usually they 
do not. The worst mistakes that are 
made in the incorporation of soci- 
eties are made by lawyers who are 
not familiar with the principles of 
Co-operation. Lawyers are con- 
stantly writing into the articles of 
incorporation of co-operative soci- 
eties statements which utterly de- 
stroy the co-operative purpose. For 
some reason or other lawyers seem 
to be particularly stubborn about 
these matters. They do not seem 
able to get it into their heads that 
co-operators do not want to get the 
better of somebody. Unless the law- 
yer is a Co-operator, the chances are 
that he will do the society more 
harm than good. He will at least 
take from $25 to $250 as ''expenses" 
for incorporating the society. This 
is unnecessary. In most states the 
business can be transacted directly 
v(^ith the secretary of state. Where 
there is any sort of a state co-oper- 
ative organization, it should be 
communicated with. In some states 
the State Department of Foods and 
Markets maintains a Bureau of Co- 
operative Associations which draws 
up for societies their articles of in- 
corporation and takes care of the 
legal formalities. New York State 
has such a Bureau which gives most 
efficient assistance. If every state 
had such an organization in its De- 
partment of Farms and Markets as 
New York has the birth of infant 
societies would be rendered easier. 

Incorporating a society should be 
a matter of no more expense than 
the two or three dollars which the 
Secretary of State may charge for 
filing the papers. 
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CALL TO SECOND NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE CONVENTION 

Fellow Co-operators : — 

This is to notify you that the Co-operative Societies of the United 
States will hold their Second Convention at the LABOR TEMPLE, 
1314-18 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO, NOVEMBER 11, 12, 13 
and 14, under the auspices of the Co-operative League of America. The 
Convention will be called to order at 10 :00 A.M. 

All Co-operative societies in the U. S. which comply with the fol- 
lowing requirements are entitled to be represented by at least one dele- 
gate and an additional delegate for every 200 members above the first 
200: 

(1) One vote for each member; no proxy voting. (2) If capital is 
paid interest, it shall not be more than the legal current rate. (3) If 
there is surplus-saving ("profit") it shall be reserved for expansion, used 
for the general social good, employed for the common benefit of the 
members, or paid back as cash savings-returns ("dividends") in pro- 
portion to patronage or service. (4) Democratic Control. 

Consumers distributive societies, agricultural co-operative societies, 
other producers' societies, co-operative credit unions and banking or- 
ganizations, which comply with the above requirements, are recognized 
as Co-operative and invited to send delegates to the Convention. 

Individual members of Co-operative societies and trade unionists 
who are interested in the promotion of the Co-operative Movement are 
invited to attend the Convention. Trade Unions, educational societies, 
and other organizations not co-operative in form but favorably inter- 
ested in the promotion of the Co-operative Movement are invited to send 
fraternal delegates. 

Your society should authorize and instruct its delegates to vote and 
how to vote on the following questions : 

1. Are you in favor of a State or Sectional League of the Co- 
operative Societies of your district, for purposes of education, mutual 
protection, and standardization of methods, working toward a union of 
the Leagues of all sections into a national League? 

2. Are you in favor of uniting with the societies of your section 
to form a union for joint buying, with the view of creating a district 
wholesale, which shall aim ultimately to unite with the wholesales of 
all districts to form a national wholesale? 

Societies should elect delegates and alternates and notify the 
LEAGUE of their names and addresses not later than NOVEMBER lst« 
Delegates must be members of the societies which they represent. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
J. P. Warbasse, President. 
Albert Sonnichsen, Secretary. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
SECOND NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE CONVENTION 

Thursday, November 11 

10 AM. 

^Organization of the Convention 
Openingr Addresses 

The Present Condition of World Co-operation 
Greetings from visitors 
Reading of communications from foreign societies 

2 P.M. 

The Plain Facts About Co-operation in the U. S. To-day 

Kinds of Co-operative Consumers' Organizations in the U. S. 

Independent Co-operative societies; chain stores; sectional federations in a single 
organization; American Rochdale plan; cost-plus stores; agricultural buying and 
selling societies; trade union stores; employees' stores. 
Relative Advantages and Dangers of These Types of Organization 

7:30 P.M. 

How May Societies Best Be Organized 

Need of Educated Co-operators Before Launching Busiiiess Operations 

Friday, November 12 

10 A.M. 

Store Problems — Qualifications of a good manager; training employees; employees as con- 
sumers; leakage; ^he credit evil; wages and working conditions; competition with private 
stores; the store as a meeting place; where and how to buy; accounting, standardization 
and book-keeping; practical suggestions for improving co-operative stores. 

2 P.M. 

Co-operative Education and Recreation 

Practical suggestions for members' meetings; developing loyalty; interesting the chil- 
dren; handling the dissatisfied; securing new members; co-operative entertainments — 
movies, plays, concerts, dances; co-operative papers and magazines; women's guilds. 

7:30 P.M. 

Labor — How may labor be protected against taking up with spurious co-operative schemes; 

co-operative societies as aid to Labor; use of word "Co-operative" by non-co-operative 

enterprises. 
Laws — ^A Federal law; model state laws. 

Saturday, November 13 

10 A.M. 

How to Organize a Wholesale — 

Plans and methods of federating societies; where and how to buy in quantities; operating 

costs. 
Direct Trading of Farmers' and Consumers* Societies 
Manufacturing by Co-operative Societies 

2 F.M. 

The Organization of Sectional and National Leagnies for Co-operative Education 

The Need of National Co-operative Standards. Methods and Ideals 

Report of Committee on the Constitution and By-laws for Sectional and National Organization 

7x30 F.M. 

Practical Experiences of Practical Co-operators 

General Discussion 

Reports of Committees on Education, Wholesaling, Accounting and Book-keeping. 

Sunday, November 14 

10 A.M. 

Co-operative Banking and Credit Unions 
Co-operative Housing 

2 F.M. 
Co-operative Bakeries, Restaurants, Milk Distribution, Laundries, Coal-yards 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 



THE SITUATION IN SWITZER- 
LAND 

From the address of Dr. Suter, the 
Swiss delegate at the Bristol Con- 
gress in England, the situation in 
Switzerland may be known. The 
Swiss Union contains 472 distribu- 
tive societies, with a total of 850,000 
individual members. The whole 
population of Switzerland is only 
about 8,600,000, with about 840,000 
families. This means that approxi- 
mately half of the families of Switz- 
erland are embraced in the move- 
ment. ^ 

The Swiss movement gives much 
attention to education. More than 
800,000 copies of its newspapers are 
issued weekly to the members. 

THE PEOPLE STARVE; THE 
PRIVILEGED FATTEN 

On the streets of Vienna is one 
continuous mass of starving people. 
There are the beggars, the maimed, 
the blind, the crippled, old men and 
women, young mothers with hungry 
babes in their arms, none of whom 
have tasted meat for years. In the 
luxurious hotels every variety of 
food is served in abundance, and 
where one portion of meat is enough 
for two people. While the rich have 
abundance, the great mass of people 
are trying to live on black bread 
and potatoes. 

Where do the rich get the beef, 
ducks, fresh vegetables and cream? 
It is brought to them by the illicit 
traders in food, just the same as 
the rich in this country get their 
ho6ze. D. H. Reece in the ''Co-op- 
erative News" tells how every day 
a train comes from the country into 
one of the great stations and from it 
pours an army of the agents of illicit 
traders carrying bags of produce. 
The republican government is help- 
less. Private trading — capitalistic 
business— has got the upper hand as 
it had under Franz Joseph. The 
profiteers grow rich and fatten ; the 
people grow poor and starve. The 



overthrow of profiteering is not the 
job to expect of a government; that 
is a job for the people to do them- 
selves. Co-operation is the force 
which must be looked to to solve 
this problem. Vienna differs from 
Berlin, Paris, London and New York 
only in degree. The conditions are 
the same; the remedy must be the 
same. 

THE CONSOUDATED MOVE- 
MENT IN HOLLAND 

Holland has suffered from a mul- 
tiplicity of societies. There were 
the neutral societies, the social dem- 
ocratic societies, the Roman Cath- 
olic societies, and an organization 
of Protestant stores. The Jews 
seemed more broad-minded than 
their Christian brethren, and recog- 
nized no co-operative frontiers. 
Competition and overlapping ex- 
isted among these various groups. 
In little towns several co-operative 
stores would be found making war 
on one another. The stress of the ' 
great war compelled these societies 
to see the folly of competition. Real 
co-operation among them began 
when the neutral organizations of- 
fered to unite with the social-dem- 
ocratic societies. Last spring they 
joined to form the Central Union of 
Co-operative Distribution Societies. 
The Roman Catholic societies still 
stay outside of the Union. 

CO-OPERATORS SAVE RAIL- 
WAY MEN 

During the recent strike in Eng- 
land of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen the union was prevented 
by the bankers from getting at its 
funds for the immediate pa3rment of 
strike benefits. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society's printing depart- 
ment got out the necessary supply 
of checks payable at the co-oper- 
ative societies. The societies hon- 
ored the vouchers issued by the lo- 
cal strike committee, **The Pro- 
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ducer*' (London) says: "This pre- 
vented the Government from put- 
ting in operation a project to starve 
out the railwaymen's families by 
withdrawing their ration cards or 
withholding the food supplies under 
Government control." 

BUTCHERS AND GROCERS BITE 
THEMSELVES 

The Connecticut Butchers' and 
Grocers' Association is mad and has 
appointed a committee to investigate 
the co-operative stores which are 
springing up all over the state. 
They are agreed that something 
must be done to abolish these 
stores. Mr. Sullivan, the president, 
says, 'It is not fair to the retailer 
for these people to invade lines that 
we have devoted our time to build 
up into paying business. It is an in- 
fringement on our rights to buy in 
large quantities and bring the price 
of meats and groceries down to a 
retail price which is about what they 
cost us to buy at wholesale." 

COAL YARD ACQUIRED AT 
LOGANSPORT 

The co-operative society at Lo- 
sransport, Ind., has leased the Synas 
coal yard and taken possession. The 
society runs a store, and the coal 
yard will be under the management 
of the same board of directors as 
administer the store. An experi- 
enced coaLyard manager will be in 
charge of the yard. Many societies 
are conducting their own coal yards 
and meeting with success in this 
branch of business. 

MERCHANTS TRY TO BLOCK 
STORE 

When the merchants of Shenan- 
doah, Va., learned that the 750 rail- 
road men of that town were about to 
open a co-operative store they held 
a meeting and discussed ways and 
means to stop it. Their first idea 
was to get the court to issue an in- 
junction: the injunction is such a 
useful tool for compelling labor to 
be exploited. But this proved im- 



practicable. Then they attempted 
leasing all empty store buildings. 
But it happened that two working- 
men owned available property that 
they would not let the merchants 
have. And so the movement to 
block co-operation was blockaded, 
and the society is now going ahead 
with its store. 

TAMPA, FLORIDA, SOCIETY 
FAILS 

The failure of the Tampa, Fla., 
society was due to inefficient man- 
agement and lack of education. The 
society started by buying out an old 
stock of goods and started a store in 
a poor location. An elaborate de- 
livery system was installed^ ai^d an 
effort made to compete with private 
stores. Faith in the movement is 
lost when money is lost Every fail- 
ure is a blow to Labor and sets back 
Co-operation. 

TUCSON, ARIZONA, STANDS BY 
LABOR 

The News Letter of the Pacific 
Co-operative League contains the in- 
formation that a bitter attempt is 
being made by the organized busi- 
ness interests to destroy unionized 
labor. The co-operative store has 
flung down the gauntlet to the 
Chamber of Commerce and casts its 
lot with Labor. Most of the stores 
in Tucson have a card in the window 
which reads, "We're for industrial 
freedom and the openshop." The 
co-operative store on the other hand 
displays the following card : "We're 
for industrial freedom through co- 
operation and the Closed Shop." 
The store has also announced to the 
workers, that so long as they are 
pasring profits to some one they are 
building up a fund to be used 
against them. 

MEETING ON THE LAWN 

The Villa Grove, 111., society held 
its last quarterly members' ;meeting 
on the lawn of one of the members. 
Members were invited to bring their 
families and were notified that re- 
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freshments wouid be served. This 
is a good plan for the summer 
months. It makes something of a 
picnic of the meeting. 

THE RAND SCHOOL COURSES 

The summer session of the Rand 
School of Social Science, 7 East 15th 
street, New York City, made clear 
that the time is ripe for systematic 
instruction on Co-operation and that 
such courses can be given at a reg- 
ular school without becoming aca- 
demic and theoretical. More than 
half of the students that took the 
work on Co-operation were either 
directly interested in some specific 
co-operative venture or else desirous 
of finding a career of service in the 
Co-operative Movement. The stu- 
dents represented a good many 
states and several countries. It is 
believed that a strong department 
of Co-operation will speedily be 
built up and that it will serve to 
link the Movement more clearly 
with the general Movement of 
Labor and also to train young men 
and women in lines that will fit them 
for effective work in co-operative 
enterprises. 

A three months' training course 
for organizers, store managers, 
clerks, educators, and other workers 
in Co-operative enterprises is an- 
nounced to begin Oct. 4 and con- 
tinue till Dec. 24, 1920. The course 
may be prolonged to six months in 
case a considerable number of stu- 
dents desire to go on with advanced 
work. The student will take about 
18 hours of class work per week, 
half of which will consist of courses 
on Co-operation and the remainder 
will include E c o n o m i c History, 
Labor Economics, and such other 
work as may meet the needs of each 
student, such as English, Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting, Public Speak- 
ing, etc. The work will be practical 
and will include visits to typical co- 
operative enterprise and lectures 
by persons working in different ca- 
pacities in the Co-operative Move- 



ment. The department is in charge 
of Arthur W. Calhoun. 

Three courses on Co-operation 
will be given during the fall term 
as follows : 

1. History and Present Status of 
Co-operation as a World Movement : 
with special reference to its rela- 
tion to the general movement of 
Labor and to the tendency toward 
social democracy and international- 
ism : 3 hours per week. 

2. The Fundamental Principles of 
Co-operation: a study of the ways 
in which the present economic sys- 
tem fails to meet the needs of man- 
kind, and of the possibilities of Co- 
operation as a sound solution of the 
problem : 8 hours per week. 

3. Organization and Operation of 
Co-operative Enterprises : a study of 
the methods of building a loyal and 
enlightened movement and operat- 
ing 'it on principles of eflSciency and 
welfare : 3 hours per week. 

ANOTHER SEATTLE LAUNDRY 

Plans for another <^o-operative 
laundry in Seattle have to be gotten 
under way because of the Mutual 
Laundry being swamped with more 
business than it can handle. Close 
to $1,000 a day. is the amount of 
business recorded in the Mutual's 
books. With a downtown receiv- 
ing station in the Labor Temple, the 
union-controlled laundry is chal- 
lenging the supremacy of the pri- 
vate concerns and threatens soon 
to be the biggest institution of its 
kind in the city. The laundry payB 
the highest wages in Seattle. It has 
rest rooms for its women employees, 
and coffee is served free to all em- 
ployees at meal hours. 

NOT A "BUBBLE" 

The Kensington Workmen's Co-operatiTe 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa., constitute a 
group of which REAL co-operators are 
made. They live and work in one commun- 
ity, and are tied by their common needs, 
their social life and their Unions. Their 
store is growing soundly and rapidly be- 
cause the members are all doing their part, 
and they have recently moved into Iio-ger 
quarters at Cumberland and Memphis Ste. 
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COOPERATIVE HOUSING AT BAS^ E 

Ab my train arrived at Baslelt could see 
from the car window the ofgna of the co- 
operatives — ''Konsom-Verein." I first 
visited the headquarters of the Swiss Go- 
operative Union. It was difficult to believe 
that I had discovered the right place as I 
stood in front of he buildings; they looked 
like expensive private apartment houses in 
an exclusive neighborhood. Everything is 
remarkably simple but in excellent good 
taste and immaculate cleanliness. I was 
ushered into the office of Herr Bemhard 
Jaggi, president of the Union, a charming 
friendly man. On his table were piles of 
co-operative housing pUms. Herr Jaggi I 
should say is a man of 60, with a philo- 
sophic turn of mind. He is most stimulat- 
ing. With such leadership it is easy to see 
^idiy the Swiss movement makes such pro- 
gress. 

They spoke of the Go-operative League 
of America and of having received such 
fine letters from the League. You may be 
sure that I was a proud American to be 
able to report to them that people of* cul- 
ture and high intelligence — ^Americans — 
the best thete are — ^were the leaders of the 
Go-operative Movement in my country. 

In the afternoon Herr Jaggi and his 
wife called for me and took me to the new 
co-operative colony which is named "Frei- 
dorr' (free village). This was most in- 
spiring. It was onl^ a nice walk to the 
colony — about 30 nunutes from the heart 
of the city. These houses were started in 
December 1919. Some will be ready for 
occupancy in the fall of 1920. The entire 
plans are to be completed by the spring of 
1921. When you come for the next Inter- 
national Go-operative Gongress which is to 
be held at Basle in August, 1921, you will 
see the whole picture in reality. 

The day I visited "Preidorf " was a holi- 
day. Hundreds of people were visiting it 
— some who were going to live there and 
some who were interested in this wonder- 
ful experiment in housing. The Go-oper- 
atives have a canteen there for the 400 
workingmen employed on the buildings. 
The walls of the buildings are made of 
three thicknesses. All window casings and 
door frames are made of stone. The 
present plans which are now being worked 
out provide homes for 150 families. Each 
house will accommodate one family. Some 
of the houses have four rooms, some six, 
and some eight rooms. There is no differ- 
ence in the model; the only difference is 
in the size. A Large public building is be- 
ing erected in the center of the colony 
which will contain a school, meeting rooms, 
social rooms, stores, etc. Each house has 
a laundry, a oath-room, and an attic. 

I like this plan much better than the co- 
operative houses I visited in Stockholm. 
Tnose were tenements and there were no 
gardens. Here each family has a garden. 
In Stockholm the building was done by a 
separate society. 



TTie smaller, 4-room houses, including 
garden, in this colony rent for 850 francs 
a year. A similar area of rooms in a land* 
lord's tenement house without any garden 
costs 1,000 francs to-day with the prospect 
of a rise to 1,500 francs in the near future. 
A. ZELLBfANN. 



THE MUTUAL LAUNDRY OF SEATTLE 

In a city like Seattle a fully equipped 
laundry must have a business of at least 
$1,500 a week, to make expenses. In small 
towns a plant can make a small profit on 
one half that amount. This is largely due 
to the fact that many expenses are much 
less in the small town than in the large 
cities, chief among these is the delivery. 

As to the cost of installing a plant, this 
would depend on how mu<m ox a plant 
one wanted. We have a plant that has 
cost us $40,000.00, but if we were to in- 
stall it to-day it would cost us twice that 
figure. A good plant in a small town that 
would have a capacity of $1,000 per week 
could be installed for approximately $10,- 
000, by figuring on a good portion of used 
or second-hand equipment. The cost of 
building up the business depends on the 
time it takes. With us it took eight 
months, and in that time we had spent 
about $11,000 to get a sufficient amount 
of business to make good. As a general 
rule it is found to be fifty per cent, less 
expensive to start a laundry in a small city 
than in a large one. 

We have succeeded beyond all our ex- 
pectations. The laundry business is a very 
good business, but it requires close apph- 
cation, else it is very dangerous. The dasrs 
of big returns from little or no effort have 
gone by in this line. In a city like New 
York or Ghicago it would be easy to dupli- 
cate what we have done here. A body of 
the real workers is necessary, and effici- 
ency must be the watchword. 

As to the plan of organization, the man- 
ager should be a dyed-in-the-wool co-oper- 
ator, since there will be opportunities of- 
/fered him to scuttle the ship from several 
angles, and if he is not well grounded he 
may fall. Another point to consider will 
be not to set too high a standard of wages, 
but at least take a step in advance of the 
others in the field. As to the building and 
machinery, the society should be modest in 
both, since it may over-estimate its 
strength financially. The matter of loca- 
tion and rent should be well considered. 

As to where societies may purchase ma- 
chinery, I would suggest the xroy Laundry 
Mach. Go. at Ghicago, or the American 
Laundry Mach. Go. of Gincinnati. The 
American line is the best in most cases. 
They may not like to sell to a co-operative 
society direct, though one can get around 
that in many ways. We had this to' 



tend with. 



con- 



M. A. GRIFFIN, Manager. 
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THE WAY THEY DO IT 



AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 

We agree with you with regard to co- 
operation among the stores and assoda- 
tionll of the district This is the course 
our association is tr3ring to follow. We 
have over 1,000 memhers — 90 per cent, 
organized wage earners, the balance farm- 
ers and unorganized men and women. The 
majority of our members are real co-oper- 
ators. There are three Farmers' Union 
Co-op. Associations in this county, and one 
Grange store. We buy all our eggs from 
the Farmers Union, saving two cents and 
making them three cents over commission 
men's prices. We are now planning to 
join with the Grange store to start butcher- 
ing and flour milling. We use $1,200 worth 
of meat a week an<r$l,200 worth of flour a 
week. We are also planning a monthly 
meeting of managers. We want to get 
our stores working together. The Asso- 
ciatioh needs more capital. At our last 
meeting the members suggested that in- 
terest on share capital be not drawn out 
but credited to the members' share account. 
This appealed to the majority and shows 
what kind of co-operators our people are. 
We shall send a delegate to the Cincinnati 
convention without fail. In the meanwMle 
if the stupid prejudice between farmers 
and organized wage earners could be les- 
sened real co*operation would advance 
more speedily. 

GEORGE HUGHES, President, 

Shawnee Co-op. Assoc. 

AT AMARILLO, TEXAS 

I have just returned from Amarillo, 
Texas, a town of about 17,000 inhabitants. 
The Labor Union people there have two 
co-operative stores. The day before I was 
there they did a business of $1,400 in the 
older one of the stores, .which has been es- 
tablished six months, and $400 business 
in the new store,which is a week old. They 
are now starting a co-operative laundry, 
and have railed $8,000. Ground has. been 
broken for the construction of the plant. 
The Amarillo store has been doing an aver- 
age business of over $16,000 a month. 
HERBERT S. BIGELOW. 



AT LEWISTON, IDAHO 

I wish to say that some of the valuable 
information received from you has been 
the only thing that has kept us from mak- 
ing some very serious mistakes in starting 
our store at this point Still we have 
made some mistakes because we have not 
followed idl of your advice. 

W. H. STOBER. 



AT GALVESTON, TEXAS 

We have been operating now three 
months and so far the store is a pro- 
nounced success. We are capitalized at 
$26,000 and over 1,000 famihes are rep- 
resented by the stockholders. We turned 
over our capital stock during the monUi 
of May, and in June our gross receipts 
were $80,000. So far in July the indica^ 
tions are th^tt we will excel June. 

The Board of Directors are planning a 
vigorous educational campaign not only 
among the present stockholders, but amongr 
the public of Galveston County and vicin- 
ity. The matter of education we feel is 
most important. We want all of our mem- 
bers to understand the Rochdale system. 
We feel that this is imperative. We wish 
that you would advise us as to how best we 
may promote education. Please outline a 
course of lectures for us, and advise us 
concerning sending i lecturer here. 

A. V. TATE, Sec. 

AT GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 

We have experienced a great many diffi- 
culties in trying to get the people down 
to fundamentals. You are correct in your 
contention that the people have been 
falsely lead to expect a sudden reduction 
in the cost of living merely by joining the 
Co-operative Movement. We are forced 
to the conclusion that the fault lies with 
the officials and leaders who have held up 
to the people a glowing proposition and 
have pictured the co-operative store as a 
great bargain counter. They have given 
the impression that all the members had 
to do was to subscribe for a little stock and 
the profits would take care of the subscrip- 
tion, and that big dividends would come in 
at the end of the year. The co-operative 
stores here in Montana have made the mis- 
take to sell cheaper than the private stores. 
H. O. FOLKESTAD, Sec 

AT SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 

We are looking toward the organiaation 
of the different co-operative retail asso- 
ciations of this district into one union or 
league. We are planning for a two days' 
conference looking toward this end. The 
movement must necessarily move slowly 
and conservatively. If we are successful 
in building up a good, strong organization 
of these societies inside of a year we shaU 
be well satisfied. Our society here at Sault 
Ste. Marie did a business of nearly $36.- 
000 last month. During the same montn 
in 1919 our sales were $1ZJ!00, and la 
1918 they were but $5,770. We are proud 
of our growth. 

W. H. GLOSSER» Vice-President. 



Co-operatire societies affiliated with the Co-operative League 
America are advised to secure inf ormatioa from the League before 
necting themselves with any wholesale or other organization. 
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▲ Biak^axine to spread the knowledfe of moans whereby the people, in Tolnntary organisation, 
produce and distribute for the(r own use the things they need 
JAMES PETER WARBA8SE, Editor. 
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VITAL ISSUES 



CHAIN STORES— CHAINED 
PEOPLE 

Workers unite ; you have nothing 
to lose but your chains! Capitalists 
unite ; you have nothing to lose but 
your change ! Both of these are true. 
They represent the class struggle 
and the uniting is going on on both 
sides. 

The chain stores appropriately 
represent capitalistic unification. It 
is a natural and inevitable outcome 
of the modem business struggle. 
Great combinations of capital and 
industry are as necessary for the 
continuation of J;he existence of the 
capitalist system as it is necessary 
for water to run down hill. And that 
is where the whole business is going. 
It is gravitating into the valley of the 
shadow of capitalism. 

One of the great modem jokes is 
the so-called Sherman Law against 
combinations "in restraint of trade." 
It is agMn* nature, in the first place ; 
it has only been used against the 
working people, in the second place ; 
odly a fool electorate would put up 
with such a preposterous fraud, in 
the third place; and it is illegal to 
say what you think of it in the fourth 
place. 

To return to the Danbury Hatters 
— ^I mean to the chain store — ^ttiere is 
a thing that is going to grow. Watch 
it, and see. The beef trust is a chain 
store. It teaches the chain principle ; 
beef is only a by-product. It deals 
in brooms, rice, canned goods and 
wash boards. As to meat, the only 
hope the consumer has of making 
both ends meet is to eat oxtail soup 
and beef tongue. 

The United Cigars Stores have 
learned the trick. They will sell you 
anjrthing. They have cigars which 



are good for punk on the Fourth of 
July, or you can get a twenty-five 
cent Havana cigar that was made on 
Baxter Street, sweetened with mo- 
lasses from Cuba, and so skilfully 
blended that when you smoke it you 
feel like a millionaire. That is suc- 
cess in business. 

Now the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany has created the United Retail 
Stores Corporation. It will have 
candy stores, grocers^ stores and de- 
partment stores. The latter will be 
called Gilmer Bros. This organiza- 
tion is talking of doing a business of 
$200,000,000 a year. Besides all of 
this, the combination has acquired 
the mail order business of Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co. This latter 
concern is doing a business of $150,- 
000,000 a year. Who knows but that 
the Beef Trust or the Standard Oil 
Trust may shortly take over the 
whole thing? 

It is certain that this all means 
standardization in merchandising 
and cutting out the middle man. But 
this elimination of the middleman is 
not in the interest of the consumer 
but of the merchant. These people 
will take all of the profit that the 
traffic will bear, for that is the pur- 
pose of the plan. 

This whole business possesses the 
hazards of any big capitalistic busi- 
ness. Oyer production and under 
production and the vicissitudes of 
big finance always threaten it. It has 
all been created centrally to chain 
the people: their weakness is its 
strength. 

S)n the other hand the Co-oper- 
ative Movement is building up its 
business out among the people. The 
more Co-operators there are admin- 
istering their own societies, the 
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stronger it becomes. The closer to 
the people it keeps their administra- 
tion the more enduring does it build. 
It can learn standardization and effi- 
ciency of merchandizing methods 
from this big chain store business; It 
must beware lest it attempt to imi- 
tate further than this, because the 
administration and purpose of the 
two are diametrically opposed. 

The chain stores are run in the in- 
terest of a small autocratic group, 
and must be controlled and admin- 
istered by them and for them. The 
co-operative stores are run in the in- 
terest of a large democratic group, 
who are the patrons and members, 
and must be controlled and admin- 
istered by them and for them. 

A SOCIAUST VICTORY AT THE 
POLLS 

If the Socialists should win a na- 
tional election in the United States 
they have pledged themselves that 
the government will take possession 
of factories, st<(res and warehouses 
and run them to produce and dis- 
tribute commodities to the people. 
The plan is that the government 
shall go into business and take the 
'place of private profit-making busi- 
ness. 

We co-operators agree with the 
Socialists that private business for 
profit's sake is bad. We are heart- 
ily with the Socialists in their edu- 
cational work which exposes the 
viciousness of the prevalent eco- 
nomic system. They are right in 
wanting the crazy struggle for 
profits stopped. But we differ from 
them in method. They want the gov- 
ernment to take over the, business; 
we want the people directly to do it. 

Of course, they say that the gov- 
ernment and the people can become 
one and the same thing when the 
government is run by the people in 
the interest of the people. This is 
difficult to see ; and more difficult to 
do. As soon as a new form of gov- 
ernment is established its big job is 
to take care of itself and keep itself 



alive. Preserving the government, 
not preserving the people, is the 
chief function of government. Its 
second function is to take care of the 
interests of those people who sup- 
port the government. Thus it cre- 
ates a vicious circle. Attempting to 
secure control of business through 
the agency of the political state is 
fraught with dangers, uncertainties 
and disappointments. Finally, when 
the people get their political state, it 
may prove tKem false. It always 
has thus far in history. 

There is a shorter way for the 
people to get control of business and 
run it in their own interest. That is 
the co-operative way. It is the direct 
way. It goes straight at it, without 
making a detour through the mazes 
of politics. The state can leave busi- 
ness in private hands, and the peo- 
ple can go in on the ground floor and 
take the place of the. private hands. 
Co-operation is amplified private 
interest. In the end this insures the 
highest aim of the Socialists — at 
least of the high-aiming Socialists. 

The safest way to attain the so- 
cialization of industry is the co-oper- 
ative method. The true Socialist is 
one who desires this end. And it is 
possible that the Socialist Move- 
ment in the United States may see 
the light. It may learn the lesson 
from Europe and turn to Co-oper- 
ation as the best means of saving the 
people economically. 

One thing we can say of the po- 
litical Socialists is that we are with 
them in their opposition to the capi- 
talist system. We can be with them 
until they win their political victory ; 
but after that we must continue to 
work for the people while the po- 
litical victors are occupied with run- 
ning their political machine — the 
State. If we bother our heads with 
politics at all, surely we shall have 
nothing to do with the old capital- 
istic parties. They have nothing to 
offer except the demonstration of 
the futility of politics. They at least 
serve the useful purpose of showing: 
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the people what an utterly vicious 
and expensive enterprise a political 
government may be. 

Our own government, which is 
considered one of the best, is spend- 
ing more than 95 per cent, of its in- 
come on the political job of keeping 
itself alive ; in other words, with its 
army and navy. Less than 5 per 
cent, is spent on education ; the con- 
struction of roads, harbors and 
waterways; bureaus^ and depart- 
ments of labor, agriculture, com- 
merce, public health, and the protec- 
tion of children ; buildings ; publica- 
tions ; and other constructive things. 

The 95 per cent, expended for 
military purposes the people would 
not have to spend if they did not 
have governments on their hands. 
And every one of these petty 5 per 
cent, of things, and many others be- 
side, which the governments pre- 
tend to do, could be done better 
directly by the people organized in- 
to co-operative societies. 

THE SHY WORKING MAN 

Business is not a mystery. It is 
simple. The honest buying and sell- 
ing of goods, with no purpose to get 
the better of anybody, as is pracT 
tised by co-operative societies, 
makes the people take hold of the 
business, understand it, and run it 
themselves. 

The average working man, who is 
the average member of the average 
co-operative society, feels that the 
running of a store or other business 
is beyond him. He works at his 
trade all day, and when night comes, 
if he is confronted by the problems 
of trade on a large scale, credit, 
capital, interest, invoices, overhead, 
bonds, discount, leakage, surplus 
and the other terms of business, he 
feels as if he were in a strange 
world. Then there is always some- 
body in the society who uses the 
language of business with perfect 
glibness and familiarity. Such a 
person silences the working maa by 
his very intimacy with this lingo. 



Usually this knowing person is the 
man who has been chosen to be store 
manager, or who is the candidate 
for the position. 

I have recently had my back to- 
ward a store manager while I ad- 
dressed a question concerning the 
business policy of the store to a 
member of the board of directors 
standing in front of me. Before the 
director said anything the answer 
came from the rear. It is not an un- 
common thing for store managers to 
say of the directors that they are a 
lot of miners or weavers or shoe- 
makers or machinists or railroaders 
who do not know anything about 
business. The manager gets to feel 
that he is the only one who knows 
about business, and they do about 
what he tells them to do. This is the 
case in niany of our societies. Why? 
Largely because the miners and rail- 
i^oaders are modest, fearful of dis- 
playing ignorance, and possessed of 
the idea that business is a mystery 
outside of their grasp. That is the 
reason boards of directors in many 
societies are just figureheads, and 
the manager is really the whole 
thing. The directors are timid. They 
are scared. 

Still among these boards of direc- 
tors are often men of splendid cap- 
acity. The business of the society is 
easily within their understanding. 
All they need is to have confidence 
in themselves and take hold of it as 
.though they were not afraid. They 
should dig right in. If there is any- 
thing that is not clear they should 
not dismiss it as beyond their com- 
prehension, but they should find out 
about it. Not to do so is negligence 
which borders on cowardice. 

If one member of the board does 
not understand about something 
that is being done, but assumes that 
the other members do understand, 
he may be mistaken. They may all 
he in the same position he is in, and 
something is being done which none 
of them has taken the pains to un- 
derstand. Men who are worthy of 
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being directors and who have ac- 
cepted the responsibility from their 
society should take hold and do 
their job. ' 

Boards composed of working men 
who know every detail of the busi- 
ness do exist. They take nothing 
for granted, but get down to the 
facts. They have found that busi- 
ness is not a mystery. They work 
with the management. An auto- 
cratic manager with them is impos- 
sible. A real co-operative manager 
gets along most happily with such a 
board, for he finds that they and he 
are working for a successful society. 
Success comes only by mastery of 
the details, and co-operative success 
is worthy of the best of efforts. 

THE COMING COLLAPSE 

The big interests are setting the 
stage for the beginning of the drama 
of the Great American Collapse. 
The men who control the finances 
and the railroads are deliberately 
planning an industrial panic. They 
are not concerned about what is go- 
ing to happen to the little financiers. 
They are chiefly concerned about 
what is going to happen to labor. 
They know that labor is becoming 
rather headstrong and assertive. 
There is one thing that will change 
this attitude : and that is a good big 
dose of unemployment. Although 
the slogan of the politicians and the 
champions of the present tottering 
industrial system is ''more produc- 
tion/' the people who pull the 
strings and tell them what to say are 
quietly laying off men, locking out 
workers, and generally closing down 
production. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road system in one week laid off 
12,000 employees — ^this in the pres- 
ence of railroad stagnation. Wages 
are being reduced in many indus- 
tries. 

When the people who own our in- 
dustries can see a few million work- 
ers standing in the bread lines, they 
expect to see labor more docile. And 
then with a panic and unemploy- 



ment the candidates backed by Wall 
Street can hope to be elected by 
promises of better times. 

The attention of co-operators is 
called to this condition for two rea- 
sons: We must build securely and 
s^ongly to make ready for the time 
when dark days come ; and we must 
be careful not to overbuy on the eve 
of lower prices. 

THE MANAGER 

No co-operative store should open 
its doors until it has a good manager 
engaged. The manager can be the 
most important factor in making or 
breaking the society. Societies are 
going down every day because they 
have the wrong man for manager, 
or becadse the wrong man is not 
made right. 

A most dangerous type of man- 
ager is the man who has been in the 
grocery business before. He may 
have made a success of his private 
business, or a failure. He is satu- 
rated with the competitive business 
idea. He pretends to the board of 
directors that l^e is interested in Co- 
operation, but secretly when he is 
,with his old friends he sneers at it. 
He may be interested in making the 
store a business success, but he is 
also interested in his salary. This 
most common type of mana^rer 
knows many wholesale grocery 
salesmen. With some of them he 
is on very friendly terms. These 
friendships are often expensive for 
the socie^. I know a society whose 
board of directors wants to buy their 
goods from the Co-operative Whole- 
sale which could be of real service 
to it, but the manager is always able 
to "show'* them that he can buy to 
a better advantage of a private 
wholesale. There is many a society 
tied up body and soul to the private 
wholesalers by the manager. 

Then there is the manager who 
gets personal satisfaction in order- 
ing, or in refusing to order, goods 
with a lavish hand. 
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No store can long survive with 
managers like the above if the board 
of directors or the store committee 
or the conteol committee are meek 
and modest souls who permit the 
manager to lord it over them and 
run the whole business himself. A 
socie^ is headed for the rocks un- 
less one of these committees is made 
up of people who have the brains 
and ability to know at least how a 
co-operative store should be run. 
That does not mean that they could 
carry out every detail, but it does 
mean that they know when it is done 
right and when it is done wrong. If 
the store manager makes them think 
it is all a mystery which only he un- 
derstands, they need a new man- 
ager, or a new board— or both. 

A society should be suspicious of 
the manager who is opposed to put- 
ting in a Co-operative System of 
Accounting. No society is safe with- 
out this system. I saw a society re- 
cently trying to take an account of 
stock. They were taking it in the 
old-fashioned way — at cost from 
the inventories. No one could know 
which particular lots of goods per- 
tained to which particular bills but 
the manager — and he did not al- 
ways know. It cannot be done. The 
inventory when it was finished was 
the guess work of the manager. The 
society was wholly at his mercy in 
determining how much goods it 
owned; and to this day it does not 
know. Hundreds of societies in the 
United States do not know how 
much the goods on their shelves in- 
ventory, and the manager does not 
want them to know. 

The manager who runs the whole 
society is dangerous, but he is not 
as dangerous as the society is fool- 
ish. The society should have proper 
committees to relieve the manager 
from doing everything. The man- 
ager should give all of his time to 
his own particular job — ^the business 
of the store. But the control com- 
mittee should check him up and 
know that he does it. 



The manager who manipulates 
the store so that it loses its co-op- 
erative spirit, and finally closes out 
its business to the manager, who 
continues to run it as his private 
store, is so common that he should 
be well known by this time. 

No matter how completely he 
may be saturated with the competi- 
tive business idea or how personally 
ambitious he may be, if the manager 
is young he can be educated to be- 
come a co-operator. An old fellow 
with fixed ideas is hopeless. Let 
him go. 

One of the first jobs of the edu- 
cational conmiittee, after educating 
themselves, ih to educate the man- 
ager and the clerks. No society is 
safe until all of the employees un- 
derstand Co-operation. I would re- 
quire an examination of every em- 
ployee to see that he understands 
the history, philosophy) technic and 
aims of Co-operation before he is 
given an increase in wages. 

The manager who is dishonest 
and who is getting away with goods 
and money can be checked up by 
the Store Accounting System. The 
honest manager should welcome it. 

The stupid and incompetent man- 
ager may be made useful by the con- 
trol committee. If the store suffers 
from his deficiencies, or if he seems 
incapable of improvement he must 
go. 

Of all the blessings of the Co-op- 
erative Movement the competent 
manager is among the greatest. He 
is one who understands Co-opera- 
tion. His heart is in the Move- 
ment. He understands business 
principles and wants the store run 
with strict accountancy. His su- 
preme satisfaction is in the success 
of' the whole society to which end 
his store is a conlributing factor. 
His sympathy is with the cause of 
Labor in the great struggle for hu- 
man justice. Of such as these is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, for they are 
building the New World. 

J.P. W, 
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FIVE NIGHTS WITH COPPER- 
ATION 

A METHOD FOR CONDUCTING 

DISCUSSION CLASSES 

Based Upon Harris' "Co-operation, the 
Hope op the Consumer'' 

By WiLUAM Heilman 

" The Convictions Which Men FEEL They 

Have Discovered Themselves, Are the 

Levers Which Move the WorldJ* 



THE METHOD 

The class should be seated around 
a large table. Not more than 
twenty-five persons should be taken 
into a discussion circle. The names 
of the members of the class should 
be recorded in the leader's attend- 
ance book. He should immediately 
familiarize himself with the mem- 
bers of the class. A full explanation 
of the methods of the discussion 
class should be outlined by the 
leader at the first meeting. 

WORK OF THE CLASS 

At each meeting four questions 
will be discussed. These questions 
will be dictated to the class, and the 
time allowed for the discussion of 
each question will be stated. The 
questions are based upon assigned 
reading in Harris' "Co-operation, 
the Hope of the Consumer." In or- 
der to discuss the questions profit- 
ably it will be necessary for each 
member of the class to have a copy 
of this book. 

DUTY OF THE LEADER 

It is important that the leader 
should make the class understand 
what he will do in conducting the 
class. The leader will announce the 
questions. He will see that the per- 
son called upon has the opportunity 
to state his jdeas completely and 
without interruption. The leader 
will not state whether he agrees or 
disagrees with the member discuss- 
ing the question. The leader will 
call upon other members of th^ class 
to state their views on the subject 
under discussion. He will check any 
comments which really wander 
away from the topic under consid- 



eration. He will ask questions as he 
sees the need for bringing out points, 
which need to be mentioned, but he 
will not answer questions about 
what is stated in the text book, nor 
be led into arguments during the dis- 
cussion hour. If there are questions 
which the members of the class wish 
to ask the leader they must make 
notes of such questions and ask 
about them after the discussion hour 
has ended. The success of the 
leadership may be gauged by the 
way the members linger after class 
time in informal talk, questions, and 
argument. 

The leader will closely observe 
the limit set for the time during 
which each question is to be dis- 
cussed. The psychological import- 
ance of this rule is very great. It is 
well for the leader to lay his watch 
on the table before him to insure 
keeping to the time assigned. On 
no account should any question be 
' discussed longer than the number of 
minutes designated for discussion. 

The secret of success in this kind 
of a discussion class lies in the psy- 
chological principle that people talk 
themselves into convictions. The 
leader must encourage the members 
of the class to talk. He should not 
say anything he can persuade some 
member of the class to say. He 
should make no point he can lead 
some member of the class to make. 
If a member of the class has errone- 
ous ideas, he should be allowed to 
make as complete a statement of his 
misconceptions as the leader can 
draw him into making. There will 
be some person in the class who will 
see the mistake, and the leader 
should be on the alert to get the 
correction made by a member of th^ 
class and not make it himself. A 
leader who talks all of the time may 
be a good lecturer. The leader 
should avoid lecturing. His work is 
to teach. If he holds the discussion 
strictly to the question, and stops in- 
stantly when the time limit has been 
reached, the discussion will stop 
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when interest is at white ^ heat. 
Achievinir intense interest is tHe 
point to play for, because such inter- 
est arouses desire for self-expression 
on the part of the members of the 
class. If the question is left in the 
air and the people in the discussion 
group feel they simply must go back 
and talk about it afterwards, the 
leader has accomplished large re- 
sults. If there is not the oppor- 
tunity for the desired further discus- 
sion during the session of the class, 
the members will remain after the 
hour is over and talk to the leader 
and to each other, or they will con- 
tinue to talk about the subject to 
anyone whom they can interest 
wherever and whenever opportunity 
presents itself. It is also to be re- 
membered that breaking off when 
the time has expired for the discus- 
sion of a question makes the class 
hour seem short. Remember the 
leader should make people so in- 
terested that they talk themselves 
into ' convictions, and that those 
whose interest has been partially 
aroused feel that they are discover- 
ing for themselves truths so great 
that they want to tell them. Con- 
victions which men and women feel 
they have discovered for themselves 
are the most potent incentives to ac- 
tion to which human beings respond. 
Also, people who have been well led 
in a discussion class naturally de- 
velop the love of investigation. 
They become intensely interested, 
and read everything they can And 
on the subject of Co-operation. 
They grow keener in their ability 
to grasp the real spirit of the Co- 
operative Movement, and become in- 
creasingly alert in their detection of 
important points both in the theory 
and practice of Co-operation. 

There will be in every class of this 
kind intelligent men and women 
who will be glad to buy an outline 
of the method by which their own 
class has been conducted, and in 
their turn these people will be glad 
to start and lead other discussion 



classes on the plan which succeeded 
in deepening their own convictions. 

DISCUSSION SUBJECTS 
Tli# First MMtint of tli« C1«m 

At this meeting the leader will 
acquaint the members of the class 
with the methods of the discussion 
group. He will assign the members 
their seats at the table, and will ask 
that the same seats be retained 
throughout the course. He will ex- 
plain that the subject under discus- 
sion requires intensive study. He 
will also give a brief sketch of the 
major objects and ideals of the Co- 
operative Movement — ^the adminis- 
tration of collective capital in the 
interest and for the service of all, 
rather than for the privileged few. 
He will show the need of well in- 
formed co-operators, the need of 
trained leaders, the need of workers 
in the movement who know the his- 
tory of the past and the methods 
that make for success, so that they 
may lit themselves to guide the 
growing co-operative movement in 
this country. 

The leader will then dictate the 
following questions, based upon 
Chapters I to IV, inclusive, of "Co- 
operation, the Hope of the Con- 
sumer," to be discussed at the sec- 
ond meeting of the class : 

1. Does the public understand 
aggressive selling methods 
and their results ? If not, why 
not? (15 minutes.) 

2. What hope have we that legis- 
lation will be able to prevent 
debasing goods, and giving 
short measure? Have such 

' laws done harm or good? (15 
minutes.) 

3. Will the exposure of the pres- 
ent avoidable expenses of do- 
ing business bring relief from 
these burdens which fall upon 
the consumer? Did "muck- 
raking'' accomplish anything? 
(15 minutes.) 

4. Is there any relief to the con- 
sumers' condition to be ex- 
pected from the actions which 
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are now being taken by 
Boards of Commerce, Fair 
Price Commissions, and other 
commercial organizations? If 
not, why not? (15 minutes.) 

Second MMtint of the C1«m 

At the beginning of the second 
meeting the questions for discussion 
at the third meeting should be dic- 
tated, based on Chapters V to X, in- 
clusive, of "Co-operation, the Hope 
of the Consumer." 

1. How does Co-operation effect 
savings for consumers? (15 
minutes.) 

2. What is the Rochdale Plan? 
(15 minutes.) 

3. How can Co-operation cure 
the evils of competition ? (15 
minutes.) 

4. What are the higher gains and 
human values which we may 
expect from Co-operation? 
(15 minutes.) 

After dictating these questions, 
the leader should begin the discus- 
sion of the questions' previously as- 
signed. He should remember that 
the highest art in teaching is to assist 
the student to grasp points for him- 
self. He must lead the class and not 
allow himself to become impatient 
and commence to drive. 

Third MMtint of th# CUm 

The first thing to be done at the 
third meeting is to dictate the ques- 
tions for discussion to be taken up 
at the fourth meeting, based upon 
Chapters XI to XIX, inclusive, of 
"Co-operation, the Hope of the Con- 
sumer." 

1. Upon what does the ultimate 
success of the Co-operative 
Movement depend ? (15 min- 
utes.) 

2. Can Co-operation attract the 
right kind of workers? (15 
minutes.) 

3., What characteristic com- 
promises are dangerous to the 
Movement? (15 minutes.) 
4. When and where to start co- 



operative enterprises? 
minutes.) 

Fonrtli MMtint of tk« Class 



(15 



The following questions based 
upon Chapters XX to XXTV, in- 
clusive, will be discussed at the fifth 
meeting of the class: 

1. What is the story of the de- 
velopment of Co-operation 
abroad? (15 minutes.) 

2. How can producers' and con- 
sumers' co-operative societies 
work together? (15 minutes.) 

3. What can you tell about the 
prospects of the Co-operative 
Movement in the United 
States? (15 minutes.) 

4. Write out from memory the 
Rochdale principles, and then 
state what happens when they 
are violated, beginning with 
the first principle, and so on, 
through the seven. 

Each member of the class will 
read the answers to this question. 
No time limit. 

Fifth MMting of tli« Class 

The leader should adhere to^ the 
time limit in conducting the discus- 
sion of the first three questions. 
When the fourth question is reached 
paper and pencils should be dis- 
tributed to each member of the class. 
The leader will ask each member 
of the class to read the statement 
of the Rochdale Principles which 
he has written from memory, and 
also the written statement of the 
results to be expected when the 
principles are violated. 

At the conclusion of the class ex- 
ercises the leader will do well to 
give each member of the class a copy 
of this outline. He should impress 
upon those who have been regular in 
attendance, and keen in their in- 
terest, that they have a great obli- 
gation and opportunity to further 
the cause of Co-operation by going 
forth and leading another group in 
Fhre Evenings with the Co-opermtive 
MovemenL ^^ , 
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INDEPENDENT STORES 

By^ A. D. Warbasse, 

Educational Secretary, 

Co-operative League of America. 

It is possible to organize and op- 
erate individual co-operative so- 
cieties. They may run successfully 
with careful, efficient management 
entirely independent of a chain store 
system or of a Co-clperative whole- 
sale organization for many years. 

This positive statement is made to 
make clear the false impression that 
is being given that conditions in the 
United States today make it impos- 
sible for individual stores to operate 
successfully. 

The Co-operative League of Amer- 
ica serves .as a clearing house of in- 
formation. In its records are the 
reports of consumers' societies of 
every kind and from every state in 



the Union. The facts for the state- 
ment that co-operative societies can 
be and are run as independent units 
are drawn from an analysis of au- 
dited reports, some of which are 
listed below. The following are a 
few of the 2,000 independent co- 
operative stores in the United 
States. We could publish a list sim- 
ilar to this from month to month. 
It is well for the people to have 
the information that the stores hav- 
ing the largest business and the best 
stability in the United States are' not 
those stores which are part of a^ 
chain system. 

Intelligent discussion of this sub- 
ject should be based on a wide 
knowledge of the facts of the Amer- 
ican Movement. This is available 
only in the office of the Co-opera- 
tive League of America. Local ex- 
perience is not enough. 



INDEPENDENT STORES 

Date 

Name of Society opened 

Fanners' Co-op. Association, Wamego, Kansas 1917 

Soo Co-op. Merc. Association, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.. . 1910 

Galveston Co-op. Soc, Galveston, Tex. 1920 

San Bernardino, Cal 1919 

New Co-op. Co., Dillonville, 1908 

Into Co-op. Soc., Fitchbnrg, Mass. 1910 

Powell County Co-op. Ass'n, Deer Lodg^e, Mont. 1919 

Kaleva Co-op. Society, Maynard, Mass 1907 

Union Supply & Fuel Co., Staunton, 111 1918 

People's Co-op. Society, Bear Creek, Mont 1920 

Punty Co-op. Soc., Paterson, N. J 1906 

Progrressive Mutual Merc. Co., St. Louis, Mo 1920 

Utica Co-op. Society, Utica, N. Y 1913 

Fraternal Co-op. Mercantile Co., Oakland, Cal 1920 

Co-op. League of Brookfield, Brookfleld, Mo 1919 

Hannibal Co-op. Society, Hannibal, Mo 1919 

Grafton Co-op. StorCj Grafton, W. Va 1914 

Maryville Co-op. Society, Maryyille, 111 1916 

Athens Co-op. Co., Athens, Ohio 1918 

Workmen's Co-op. Association, Mobile, Ala. 1920 

Bloominsrton Co-op. Society, Bloomington, 111 1917 

Loyal Co-op. Soc., Cincinnati. O - 1919 

Plains Co-op. Society, Amarillo, Tex .- 1919 

La Porte Co-op. Society, La Porte, Ind 1919 

St Maries Co-op. Society, St. Maries, Idaho 1919 

Riverside Co-op. Association, Masmard, Mass 1875 

Trenton Co-op. Merc. Co., Trenton, Mo 1919 

N. Western Mercantile Co., Boone, Iowa 1917 

Momence Co-op. Society, Momence, 111 1919 

Consumers Merc. Association, Glendine, Mont 1920 

Sparta Co-op. Society, Sparta, 111 

Farminsrton Co-op. Society, Farmington, 111 1915 

Villa Grove Co-op. Association, Villa Grove, 111 1918 

Workmen's Co-op. Store, McHenry, Ky 1920 



. Sales 


No. of 


for month members 


40,000 


400 


35,000 


400 


30,000 


1,000 


30,000 


700 


25,000 


240 


20,000 


650 


20,000 


500 


19,000 


.... 


17,870 


450 . 


15,000 


270 


15,000 


1,000 


12,000 


208 


12,000 


400 


12,000 


1,500 


11,200 


400 


11,000 


320 


10,000 


200 


9,100 


137 1 


9,000 


300 


.8,303 


200 


8,200 


400 


8,000 


400 


8,000 


.... 


6,800 


440 


6,000 


180 


6,000 


600 


6,000 


200 


5,800 


400 


5,000 


.... 


5,000 


170 


4,800 


113 


4,500 


.... 


4,410 


98 


4,000 


300^ 
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This is not an argument in favor 
of independent stores maintaining a 
policy of isolation. Several of the 
societies in this' group have recently 
entered into federation with other 
societies after running indepen- 
dently for many years. Federation 
of these strong, independent so- 
cieties should make them still 
stronger. At least two of the so- 
cieties listed above pay dividends of 
15 per cent.; at least three pay 10 
per cent. Most of them pay divi- 
dends. 



It is interesting to note that one 
of these societies has been running 
independently for forty-five years, 
doing a business of ?70,000 a year ; 
another fourteen years, doing a 
yearly business of $200,000; and 
several over ten years, doing a busi- 
ness of about $200,000 yearly. 

The following are the stores of the 
oldest co-operi^ive chain store sys- 
tem in the United States. It is high- 
ly centralized and conducts a whole- 
sale. It was incorporated in 1913. 



CHAIN STORES 

Date Opened 

Atascadero, Cal 

Albuquerque, N. M 

Brea, Cal 

Bisbee, Ariz 3/20 

Bakersfield, ; 

Berkeley . .;. 

Calwa, Cal 4/20 

Douglas, Ariz 4/20 

El Paso, Tex 

Elmhurst, Cal 

Eureka, Cal 

Fortuna, Cal 10/19 

Fresno, Cal 10/18 

Groveland, Cal 5/20 

GaUup, N. M 

Lost Hills, Cal 

Maricopa, Cal 3/20 

McKittrick, Cal 6/20 

Orcutt, Cal ,. .j 1/20 

Pasadena, Cal 

Palo Alto, Cal 12/19 

Prescott, Ariz 

Richmond, Cal 7/19 

Riverband, Cal 7/19 

Rodeo, Cal 5/17 

San Diego, Cal 

Stockton, Cal 

San Luis Obi^o, Cal w 5/20 

Seligrman, Ariz 

San Rafael, Cal 

Taft, Cal 4/20 

Tucson, Ariz. : 11/19 

Tracy, Cal 3/20 

Winslow, Ariz 5/20 



Sales 
per Month 

$11,797.97 



3,507.03 



10,416.06 
1,465.85 



5,231.02 
1,999.16 
7,278.73 

'4,4*98.57 

'4,917.98 
4,672.71 
2,321.18 



2,050.33 



3,655.20 
2,200.82 
5,968.43 
7,764.60 



No. of 
Members 

360 
100 
185 
290 

95 
145 
102 
232 
350 
110 
165 
282 
125 

87 
106 

65 
108 

90 
320 

50 
270 

75 
270 
195 

48 
350 
100 
150 

75 
150 
220 
250 
200 
300 



In the report of the above chain 
store system, the two stores first or- 
ganized are doing a monthly busi- 
ness of $1,465 (or $16,800 yearly) 
and $2,321 monthly (or $27,'840 
yearly). One has never paid divi- 
dends, the other has only paid two 
6% dividends in three years. It 
would appear that being branches 



of a central chain store system has 
not helped them to any great extent, 
either in development of trade, loy- 
alty or education among their mem- 
bers. 

The largest dividends paid by a 
chain store of this group is 8 % . The 
great majority of them have paid 
no dividends. ^^ 
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The branches of this society are 
widely scattered in several states. 
This is strictly an American experi- 
ment. The successful European so- 
cieties are organized locally and 
controlled locally, either as inde- 
pendent units or in federations. 

Co-operative.societies, to succeed, 
must be supported by the local peo- 
ple. Their soundness must depend 
upon the interest and loyalty of the 
local people. The local people will 
always be most interested in a so- 
ciety which they have created and 
for which they are responsible. The 
supreme advantage of co-operation 
is the experience in administration 
which the members get. The only 
way the members can get this ex- 
perience is by having the responsi- 
bility of starting and running their 
own stores. Looking to somebody 
else to do it for them takes away 
the very essence of co-operation. 

It is a perfectly natural craving, 
born of necessity, for vigorous, in- 
dependent units to hunger for and 
to seek each other; and individual 
societies are following the normal 
process of development when they 
unite with neighboring societies for 
joint service and action. Their fii^ 
obligation, however, is to develop 
themselves on a sound basis. Then, 
when their members are trained in 
co-operative methods and educated 
in co-operative ideals, these sturdy, 
self-reliant bodies naturally and 
wisely seek federation. Such a 
union to form a central organiza- 
tion is of healthy origin. 

Next month we shall publish the 
statistics .of two wholesale organiza- 
tions which have grown out of the 
federation of independent societies. 

A SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE 
PRINTERY 

The permanent organization of 
the Co-operative Union Labor Press, 
located at 1802 S. Racine Ave., Chi- 
cago, 111., is now a reality. The first 
regular meeting of stockholders was 
held Wednesday, June 16th, at the 



place of business, and a constitu- 
tion and by-lj^ws adhering strictly 
to the Rochdale Plan was adopted. 
The stockholders elected a Board 
of Directors for one, two and three 
year terms. The Board is repre- 
sented by the Retail Clerks' Union ; 
Cooks and Pastry Cooks, No. 865; 
Pressmen's, No. 3; Painters, Local 
194; Machinists, Local 126; Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 16; Office Em- 
ployees' Association, Local 12,755, 
and Waiters, Local 7. 

Following the adjournment of the 
stockholders' meeting, the newly 
elected Board of Directors held a 
meeting and elected permanent 
officers. 

Mr. Bert Murphy was chosen by 
the Board as manager. Mr. Murphy 
is a printer of twenty-five years' ex- 
perience and a member of the Ex-, 
ecutive Board of the Labor Party. 
He has been active and aggressive 
in the Labor Movement. To Mr. 
Murphy's ceaseless efforts in estab- 
lishing the new business at a point 
where it is now earning profits is 
attributed the success of this insti- 
tution. 

The results already produced by 
this co-operative organization have 
been very satisfactory. It is now 
being incorporated for $20,000 cap- 
ital stock. Subscriptions are solic- 
ited with which to purchase more 
machinery and increase the facili- 
ties to realize a greater output. The 
amount of production will be 
gauged by the number of subscrip- 
tions, and all organizations and in- 
dividuals will find it to their advan- 
tage to patronize this enterprise by 
subscribing to the stock and having 
their printing done exclusively in 
this institution. Dividends are dis- 
tilbuted among the customers ac- 
cording to the amount of patronage 
every three months. This enterprise 
should attract the attention of co- 
operators, and should receive the 
full support of the Labor Movement. 
It is an object lesson in the possi- 
bilities of true co-operation as ap- 
plied to the printing trade. t 
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THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION 
Co-operators! 
Heed the call! 

Meet at the Labor Temple, No- 
vember 11, 12, 13, 14! 

The Co-operative Movement in no 
country is on a sound basis until it 
is organized nationally. The begin- 
ning of national action was taken in 
1918, when the first convention was 
held at Springfield, 111. That con- 
vention made the societies in the 
United States acquainted with one 
another, and recognized the Co- 
operative League of America as the 
national educational organization. 
But the work of consolidating these 
societies in a national body which 
they control and which shall ber 
amenable to their will remains to be 
completed. When that is done the 
practical benefits of central organ- 
ization will accrue to all of them. 

The Cincinnati convention will be 
a co-operators' convention. Propa- 
ganda will have no pla6e in its pro- 
gram. The big question to take the 
time of all of the sessions is, How 
to make the societies that are now 
in existence succeed. That is the 
pressing need in this country. The 
best propaganda for co-operation is 
a successful society. Not more weak 
societies, but to strengthen the so- 
cieties we have should be the slogan. 

The questions which bear upon 
this aspect of Co-operation will be 
discussed by the men and women 
who are most keenly interested in 
the practical side of the movement. 

The program of the convention 
provides for no set papers, speeches 
or orations. We must get our in- 
spiration from the recital of practi- 
cal accomplishments and from the 
plans for extending strengthening 
help to our growing movement. And 
we must learn caution from the mis- 
takes that have been made and that 
are being made. 



The tentative program and the 
call to the convention were pub- 
lished in the September number of 
CO-OPERATION. The program 
will be subject to some modifica- 
tions. The call should be heeded by 
all. A copy of the call has been 
mailed to each society. 

Where societies cannot afford the 
expense of sending a delegate they 
should unite with the others in their 
district and^ jointly defray the ex- 
pense, in order that they may be 
represented and have the benefit of 
a report of the convention from their 
own representative. 

Societies which cannot be repre- 
sented may send in writing to the 
League any resolutions which they 
wish presented, or any requests 
which they wish to make, or other 
communications, and they will be 
given consideration. Although this 
is a convention of delegates of so- 
cieties, the Co-operative Movement 
is not exclusive nor secret, and stu- 
dents of Co-operation and workers 
who are seeking information are 

welcome. 

* «. 

All of the prospects point to a 
session which will be an epochical 
event in the history of our move- 
ment. The time was never more 
propitious. Strength and more 
strength to Co-operation should be 
our aim. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
LEAGUE ABROAD 

At all times representatives of the 
Co-operative League of America are 
traveling in Europe and visiting the 
societies of the old world. Our Eu- 
ropean correspondence brings us in 
close touch with these foreign so- 
cieties. The co-operators of the 
world are coming to realize that at 
last in the United States there is a 
national organization which can 
speak for this country. We are thus 
in touch not only with the national 
societies of the European countries. 
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but with South America, South Af- 
rica, New Zealand, Australia, Ja- 
pan, CUna, India, and other Asiatic 
countries. The following is from a 
recent letter from the secretary of 
the International Co-operative Alli- 
ance : 

My personal impression of many of the 
people from' the Co-operative Leacrue of 
America who have been to see me here 
with regard to Co-operation has been ex- 
tremely favorable. While for years we 
have groped about for some sheet anchor 
of Co-operation in the United States, I 
have been very glad to feel recently that 
we have discovered this much-desired an- 
chorage in your League. I am looking for- 
ward to the time when the genuine Roch- 
dale societies throughout the U. S. A. will 
be linked up with ourselves through your 
organization. 

MODEL MEMBERS' MEETING 

Program No. 8 

7.30 P. M. — Stereopticon Lecture 
on "The Co-operative Movement in 
the United States." 

8.30 P. M. — ^Tv^ro ten-minute read- 
ings from the 12th Chapter of Con- 
sumers' Co-operation by Albert Son- 
nichsen, telling of the growth of Co- 
operation in the United States from 
1844 to 1920. 

9,00 P. M. — ^Reports from Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, Commit- 
tee on Education, Membership and 
Control. 

^ote: — The Co-operative League has a 
new set of pictures of various American 
co-operative enterprises, with an interesting 
explanatorv description of each. It may 
be rented by societies for $3. 

A FEDERATION OF SOCIETIES 
FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

In the words of one of its mem- 
bers of Los Angeles, Mr. W. E. Kent, 
speaking of the recently formed 
Southern California Co-operative 
Federation, "Our Federation is a 
Federation. The power, ownership 
and control rest in the local associa- 
tions, they mutually agreeing to pool 
their buying ppwer. They give the 



Federation legislative power affect- 
ing their common interests. They 
look to the Federation as their Ed- 
ucational Departments. We have 
organized our own group in prefer- 
ence to joining the Pacific Co-oper- 
ative League because we felt the 
necessary changes in the Pacific Co- 
operative League could be brought 
about more easily from the outside 
than the inside. Finally, we hope 
to be able to go along together. All 
will come out well in the end. All 
we are making our stand for is com- 
plete democracy and the assurance 
that it will be kept so." 

CO - OPERATIVE LITERATURE 
CIRCULATED BY THE ENEMY 

The fact that an organization cir-- 
culates good literature is no indica- 
tion of its goodness. Fake co-opera- 
tive schemes have always used the 
lingo of true co-operation. We have 
seen the literature of the League 
quoted and officers of the League 
represented as indorsing all sorts of 
co-operative bubbles. Now comes 
one of our pamphlets, entitled "The 
Co-operative Movement in the 
United States," put out in the same 
form as the League's pamphlet, but 
instead of the words "Published by 
The Co-operative League of Amer- 
ica" we find the words "Published 
by The Co-operative Society of 
America, 513 Hearst Building, Chi- 
cago." 

This is a society whose name is no 
index of its co-operative integrity 
It is organized and operated on a 
speculative basis. 

Chicago has more make-believe 
co-operative enterprises than any 
other American city, and that is say- 
ing a good deal. By using the lit- 
erature of the League some real co- 
operative informatioa is circulated. 
But when the livery of the Lord is 
used to serve the Devil for the pur- 
pose of fooling the public more harm 
than good is done. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 



DIFFICULTIES THAT EDUCATE 
IN NASHVILLE 

Nashville, Tennessee, is one of the 
backward towns. Labor there has 
been servile and poorly organized. 
A co-operative "organizer" ap- 
peared in the ranks of Labor about 
a year ago and advocated starting 
a store. He told them that he knew 
all about it. He had been a soldier 
and he was familiar with the army 
canteen. He had studied about 
Rochdale Co-operation and had 
found that it was socialistic, bolshe- 
vistic, seditious, and would break 
up the home. He raised a large 
amount of money from unsuspecting 
labor men and started the "Brother- 
hood Stores." Then they drew up a 
constitution that violated about 
every essential principle of Co-ope- 
ration. 

The League wrote personally to 
each of the members of the Board of 
Directors, but Davis, the "organ- 
izer," had warned them effectively 
against the League, its accounting 
system, and its model by-laws, and 
other pamphlets. 

A real co-operator, W. F. Siegen- 
thaler, saw that this thing was fool- 
ing the workers and that a smash 
was sure to come. He urged us to 
send a representative to Nashville. 
An officer of the League went there. 
A meeting was called in the court 
house. Not a director of the Broth- 
erhood Stores appeared, and Davis 
had so successfully spiked the meet- 
ing that labor stayed away. 

Seven months later, when Davis 
absconded with all their funds and 
their automobile, and the whole 
thing was left in a state of disorgan- 
ization, they began to see that they 
had gone wrong. 

In the mean time the few true co- 
operators could make little headway 
against the deluded workers who 
supported the patriotic Davis. Siieg- 
enthaler went ahead organizing a 
laundry. Now that the workers are 



beginning to get their eyes open they 
are turning to him. It is hard to 
win back the confidence of people 
who have once been stung. Never- 
theless, Siegenthaler is going ahead. 
He is a young locomotive fireman 
with a wife and children. He comes 
in from a long, hot run, gets off of 
his engine, and goes at the job in 
Nashville. His sincerity is bound to 
make his brother workers see the 
thing right some day. He speaks 
before the unions, expounding the 
gospel of Co-operation. He collects 
money for the laundry, mends the 
washing machines, and still finds 
time to rpad the authoritative litera- 
ture and study economic problems. 
Now he wants the League to start 
a study course on Co-operation in 
Nashville. 

Here is a man of the sort that 
Labor must soon come to appreciate. 
He is the new type of working man. 
It is from such as he that the British 
labor movement is developing so ef- 
fectively. It is to such as he that 
American Labor must 'look to lead it 
out of the wilderness. He is a i3am- 
ing light in a dark place. 

A PRINCE OF COMMERCE 
APPROVES 

Edward A. Filene, the head of the 
greatest department store in Boston, 
Mass., has published an article en- 
titled "Are there too many Hands 
in Distribution?" He analyses the 
high cost of the prevalent system to 
the consumer, and discusses the 
remedies. He says: "Co-operative 
stores offer a tempting field for ex- 
periment in democratic manage- 
ment and education. They offer the 
possibility of interesting the com- 
munity in the problem of distribu- 
tion and getting some measure of 
co-operation from the public in 
meeting its own problems. They 
introduce as an incentive to good 
work a stronger element of public 
service than any other type of 
store." 
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THE TRI-STATE WHOLESALE 
BREAKS UP 

The Tri-State Co-operative Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh, Pa., was a 
chain store organization which con- 
ducted a wholesale and sent organ- 
izers into the field to start new 
stores. Most of its work was in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

In the December, 1919, number 
of CO-OPERATION, we published 
information about it in connection 
with an article warning against the 
sort of centralization which it ex- 
emplified. ^ 

In the early day of its organiza- 
tion, we were hopeful of the suc- 
cess of this enterprise. But our 
hopes were chiefly built upon the 
rosy statements of its officials. When 
we came to investigate it we found 
that the most of its so-called "educa- 
tional" work was nothing more than 
propaganda to further stock selling. 
It was exploiting the "Story of Co- 
operation'' in orderrto raise capital 
from the yrorkers. We learned of 
one instance where one of its organ- 
izers told the people that if they 
would put up their money to start a 
branch in their town, they would not 
only buy cheaper and get interest 
on their money, but they would get 
forty per cent, dividends. Another 
organizer, we were told by compe- 
tent authority, was sent out to a 
town to organize it and sell the 
stock ; and, when he came back and 
was asked if he had brought in the 
. money, he replied that he had, but 
that he "had to lie like hell to get 
it!" Both of these men are now 
organizers for another chain store 
system and are taking in thousands 
of dollars of the working people's 
money. 

District No. 5, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, put in $10,000 
for this "educational work." In one 
town a branch Was formed and the 
organizer collected $28,000 from the 
members. They opened two stores. 



but only about $11,000 worth of 
goods was installed. A benevolent 
lady loaned the Tri-State $4,000 un- 
der their representation that a 
branch wholesale was to be started 
in the same town. She has a re- 
ceipt signed by the organizer; that 
is all. Such incidents are pathetic 
examples of what co-operation 
should not do. 

The stores connected with the Tri- 
State Association were dissatisfied 
because the parent organization 
could not serve them; nor did it 
carry on real educational work. The 
people soon realized that they were 
finding no advantage in belonging 
to this central organization, but 
rather a disadvantage. 

As we look over the records of 
this organization, we find that when 
• stores were opened the people were 
left to flounder and kick in ignor- 
ance and discontent. At the League 
sectional convention in Pittsburgh, 
October, 1919, the delegates voiced 
their troubles in no uncertain terms. 
Their complaints were that "the 
central organization failed to serve 
them adeqliately with goods ; that it 
over charged, even profiteered at 
the expense of its branches ; that no 
regular balance sheets were issued 
to show the financial standing of the 
branches or of the central organiza- 
tion ; that inefficiency, discord, lying 
and empty promises prevailed," and 
that the stores were not making the 
success they should because "the 
members felt there was not enough 
authority vested in them." 

Finally, at a special meeting held 
in Pittsburgh, June 27, the directors 
yoted to permit the branches to do 
what they had long been clamoring 
for. The following resolutions were 
passed : 

Whereas, the branch stores of the Tri- 
State Co-operative Association are desir- 
ous of severing their connections as 
branches with the said Association and be- 
coming independent Co-operative Associa- 
tion; and 
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Whereas, it is satisfactory to the Tri- 
State Co-operative Association that 8a5d 
branches sever their connections, ^ 

Therefore, be it resolved, that said 
branches will be declared independent ui>on 
the following conditions: 

1. That the branch leave one shard of 
permanent stock in the Tri-State Co-opera- 
tive Association. 

2. That all bills due the Tri-State Co- 
operative Association by each branch shall 
be paid. 

3. That each branch be credited with 
its pro rata 9hare of the aforesaid $10,000 
received from District No. 6, United Mine 
Workers, to be based upon actual ex- 
penses of organizing the various branches. 
Adopted. 

Each branch is now applying for 
a separate charter and will soon be 
independent. 

The branches have to stand the. 
loss. The stock of the wholesale is 
being sold out to realize as much 
as possible. Much of it was badly 
bought and will have to be sold at a 
disadvantage. The branches leave 
one share of* stock in the Tri-State: 
first, because they could not get 
their money back if they wanted it ; 
and second, because by not dissolv- 
ing the central organization, the Tri- 
State protects itself against prosecu- 
tion for fraud. 

In the words of its president: 

"The Tri-State will continue as a 
wholesale. It will be composed of 
such retail stores as will subscribe 
for and pay in the requisite amount 
of capital stock. The Tn-State is 
a member of the National Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Association and 
will remain so." 

The methods which were used by 
the Tri-State Association are the 
same methods as are now used and 
advocated by the National Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Association of Chi- 
cago. 

Societies that were started by the 
chain store method are poor ma- 
terial for federation after they have 
failed. The hope for these societies 
lies in canying out a definite pro* 



gram. They should first learn what 
mistakes they have made. The mis- 
takes were made when they were 
blind and permitted themselves to 
be led by the blind. Then they 
should proceed to start at the be- 
ginning and organize right. Every 
member of their board of directors 
should read "How to Start and Run 
a Co-operative Store'' until he knows 
it by heart. And they should pro- 
ceed accordingly. Instead of grop- 
ing and depending on gness work 
they should turn to the co-operative 
knowledge that is available and use 
it. When they get themselves prop- 
erly organized they should move on 
to federation for joint buying. 

The disaster of the Tri-State wasf 
not because of lack of devoted peo- 
ple, but was because of ignorance. 
They attempted a method that has 
always failed and always will fail. 
The Tri-State organization has 
among its workers highly capable 
co-operators and men who are un- 
selfishly devoted to the welfare of 
the laboring masses, but their in- 
fluence has not been great enough to 
save it. Now these real co-oper- 
ators may have their day and help 
these deluded miners and steel 
workers of Pennsylvania to turn de- 
feat, into victory. But the victory 
will not take pliace if the Tri-State 
remains connected even nominally 
with any organization which is do- 
ing business by the same methods as 
caused its disaster. A co-operative 
society cannot afford to compromise 
with dangerous experiments. 

CONVENTION IN NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN 

The forty societies of the North- 
em Peninsula of Michigan held a 
convention at Marquette, on 17 and 
18 September, and set on foot a 
movement for their federation for 
educational purposes, with the ulti- 
mate pucpose of forming a whole- 
sale. 
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VITAL ISSUES 



CO-OPERATION: A PRESENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Some day in the not far distant 
future, when Co-operation has taken 
the place of the present competitive 
system, when men shall secure the 
things they need not by struggle 
against each other but by mutual 
aid with each other, historians will 
look back and point out certain 
bright spots around which crystal- 
lized the sentiment of brotherhood ; 
and those bright spots will be the 
co-operative consumers' societies 
which quietly and without ostenta- 
tion are moving on toward the great 
destiny. 

Co-operation has been dreamed 
of by visionaries, prayed for by 
moralists, and predicted by econ- 
omists—all of whom in the mean 
time have seen their visions, offered 
their prayers, and ventured their 
prophecies in the midst of a com- 
petitive struggle for their very ex- 
istences.' But it has remained for 
the simple people, with a special 
concern for the homely necessities 
of life, to have done the thing of 
which others have only talked. 

The community in which there is 
a true co-operative group, organized 
at the consumers' end of the indus- 
trial field, possesses the infusion of 
spiritual leaven which is capable of 
redeeming that whole community. 
The community in which true co- 
operative organization has gained 
a root-hold is blessed with a force 
more potent for good in this day 
and generation than any other of 
its social agencies. 

The simple co-operative society is 
capable of extending itself into the 
homes of the people and securing 
for them a freedom from oppressive 



conditions which could be secured in 
no other way. The high cost of liv- 
ing is not a matter about which peo- 
ple may grumble and blame their 
fate. It is in their own hands. The 
co-operative consumers' society is 
the first step toward its solution. 
The larger the society becomes and 
the more consumers' societies there 
are organized, the more can the peo- 
ple control their economic fate. 

As a larger and larger proportion 
of the people become members of 
such societies the better are the pos- 
sibilities of life. History has shown 
that after these organizations have 
become established and have a suf- 
ficient membership, the family in- 
come is made to go further. There 
is no limit to the increasing pur- 
chasing power of the dollar which 
Co-operation can bring about. But 
it is also capable of taking the next 
step, which is to unite the people in 
the promotion of educational, re- 
creational, and esthetic advance- 
ments without end, and which may 
go on to embrace all of their needs. 

Only one thing stands in the way 
of the spiritual awakening of every 
community. That thing is the ex- 
istence of privilege and the strug- 
gle for privilege^. The modem com- 
petitive business system is an eco- 
nomic battle' with a two-edged 
sword. It means a struggle to get 
ahead by beating others of one's 
own kind on the one hand, and it 
means a struggle to secure the 
things of life by beating off the pre- 
datory powers on the other. 

Peace on earth and good will to- 
ward men will never come while the 
competitive struggle continues. The 
remedy is Co-operation, which 
means mutual aid in the place of 
antagonism. Co-operation is the 
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force which is capable of redeem- 
ing the world. It is the great op- 
portunity and the more who are 
gathered together under its banner 
the greater do its blessings become. 

NOW IS THE TIME 

Labor should now be setting its 
house in order for the days to come. 
Sir Aukland Geddes, the British 
Ambassador to the United States, 
in an address before an American 
audience recently said : 

"In Europe we know that an age is 
djdng. Here it would be easy to miss the 
signs of the coming change, but I have 
little doubt that it will come. A realiza- 
tion of the aimlessnes of life lived to labor 
and to die, having achieved nothing but 
avoidance of starvation and the birth of 
children also doomed to the weary tread- 
mill, has seized the minds of millions." 

This representative of the vested 
interests, like all far-seeing Euro- 
peans, knows what is coming. But 
in the United States, not even the 
average workingman himself is 
aware of the coming change. He 
reads in his capitalist paper of the 
terrible bolsheviki, and while he 
hopes in his heart for a change of 
things, he wants a pleasant change 
such as the promiseful politicians 
hold out to him : that is, better gov- 
ernment and lower prices to be ob- 
tained by the genteel process of 
electing nice men to office. 

The newspapers are full of the 
sayings of the prominent aspirants 
for the presidency ; but the only is- 
sue they discuss is the League of 
Nations, which now for over a year 
has been so dead that it stinks. So 
far as the two candidates from Ohio 
go, they might as well be running 
on the same ticket— Harding and 
Cox, the two highest bidders, the 
darlings of privilege — ^the "gold 
dust twins" — ^whose job is to fool 
the people; while the President of 
the United States keeps the "old 
Dutch cleanser" in prison in At- 
lanta, Georgia, for having said what 
everybody knows is true. 



The real vital problems are not 
discussed by these two decoys of big 
business. The high cost of living, 
the labor unrest, the waging of con- 
tinuous and expensivQ war in Eu- 
rope, and the suppression of the 
common civil liberties are the things 
that are near to the people. But 
the two Ohioans avoid these real is- 
sues and cling to their platitudes. 
The only satisfaction for the people 
is the knowledge that both of them 
cannot be elected. One of the jobs 
of the candidate who is unfortunate 
enough to win will be to serve as the 
rubber stamp of the owners of 
things, and the first job on hand will 
be to attempt to destroy the trade 
unions. This work is now getting 
started. The "open shop" crusade, 
the "smash the unions" game is on. 
The courts are turning loose their 
injunctions against Labor and are 
sending to prison the important 
leaders of Labor and confiscating 
the funds of the unions. The next 
four years will see a great warfare 
waged against the unions by the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, the other big aggregations of 
capitalistic interest, and the United 
States Government. 

In the face of this oncoming on- 
slaught, it behooves the working peo- 
ple to organize well and stand 
together. Above all, it is important 
to strengthen the co-operative so- 
cieties. Now is the time, while la- 
bor has the money, to make the co- 
operatives financially secure. These 
will be the help and refuge in the 
time of need when labor shall not 
only have the responsibility of or- 
ganizing the industrial system of the 
country, but when it is duped, ham- 
pered, and harrassed by its common 
enemies — privilege and politicians. 

Some day the Organized consum- 
ers will have to go into politics and 
have their own Co-operative Party, 
but that day must be deferred until 
more educated co-operators have 
been created. 
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DOES LABOR CAUSE HIGH 
PRICES? 

Let no honest man repeat the fic- 
tion which the press is putting over 
on the gullible public that labor is 
responsible for the increased cost 
of living. Let us logk at some of 
the facts. 

First, there is plenty for all. The 
United States is producing $75,000,- 
000,000 of wealth each year. That 
is $3,500 per family. Where is it 
going? 

The United States Government 
will spend $5,000,000,000 this year. 
That is $250 per family. Congress, 
the pork barrel, Palmer's secret 
service sleuths to set off bombs, and 
the army and navy after waging 
their war to end war, are all very 
expensive. But we have to have 
them if privilege is to be protected 
and the families of the workers pre- 
vented from getting their $3,500 
worth of goods which they produce. 

Take shoes. In 1905, the cost of 
labor on a pair of shoes was 60 1/5 
cents. In 1919, the labor cost was 
$1.02. That means that in four- 
teen years labor got an increase of 
40 cents in the making of a pair 
of shoes. In 1905, the total cost of 
the shoes at the factory was $2,384 
per pair. The cost now is $8,026. 
This is an increase of $5,642, and 
labor gets 40 cents of it. 

In his testimony before the La- 
bor Board, W. S. Carter presented 
statistics to show that if the wages 
of all railroad employees doubled, 
less than one per cent, would be 
added to the cost of transporting a 
ton of freight. An increase of 50 
per cent, in railroaders' wages 
would add only 15 cents to a barrel 
of flour, 12 cents per hundred 
pound of beef cattle, and only 40 
cents a ton on bituminous coal. 

The inquiry before the United 
States Railroad Labor Board 
brought out the information that the 
corporations in the United States 
earned in the three years — 1916, 



1917, and 1918, $15,000,000,000 
more in profits than they did dur- 
ing the three years preceding the 
war. In each of these three yeats 
the noble business men of these cor- 
porations took $240 from every fam- 
ily in the country. They pushed up 
the price of sugar 300 per cent, 
when the increase in labor cost was 
16 per cent. The coal companies 
have increased the price of coal four 
times more than the increase in la- 
bor cost. The coal companies made 
a clear profit of $1,000,000,000 in 
the last four years. They are now 
exporting seven times more coal 
than they did before the war. The 
European need makes us suffer be- 
cause there are big profits "over 
there." When the European min-. 
ers go out on strike our coal barons 
will bleed the British public and 
us, too, while they send coal over 
to beat the strike. They will charge 
us big money to scab on European 
workers. 

These same people, who made 
this money out of labor and the 
consumers, control the press of the 
country; and the public are now 
reading the fiction that is intended 
to make them believe that labor is 
responsible for the high cost of liv- 
ing. The American press is playing 
the two victims — labor and consum- 
ers — against one another. And the 
condition which they are creating 
is precisely that which existed in the 
public mind on the eve of the French 
Revolution. 

HOW CO-OPERATION CAN BEAT 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 

The British Government has after 
a long fight voted to tax the surplus 
funds of British co-operative so- 
cieties at the rate of 5 per cent. 
This disregards the facts that these 
savings are not profits, that co-oper- 
ators as individuals already pay in- 
come tax and super tax, and that 
their societies pay a tax on the pro- 
fits from non-members. But it does 
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not disregard the facts that the Brit- 
ish Government is dominated by the 
privileged financial interests, that 
these interests desire the destruction 
of the Co-operative Movement, and 
that the job of the Government 
therefore is to help them destroy it. 
The British Government will be 
beaten at this game as it is being 
beaten at many other of its games. 

If the Government goes too far 
with this program, the co-operative 
societies can see to it that they have 
no surplus funds. They can pay 
back vto their members all of their 
surplus savings in the form of "divi- 
dends'* and have no reserve to be 
taxed. They can then arrange with 
their members to have them put 
back the money in the form of loans 
to the societies. If every society 
places in its by-laws a rule that a 
certain percentage of money which 
the members receive as "dividends'' 
shall be loaned to the society, the 
surplus which the Government has 
called profits becomes loan capital 
and not taxable. 

The Swiss societies have had this 
same problem to meet. The Swiss 
Union had a law passed permitting 
it to use its surplus funds for co- 
operative house building. The gov- 
ernment did not dare deny such a 
use of capital when the housing 
problem was acute ; and the surplus 
is now being used for this purpose. 

Another alternative which would 
meet the British Government's 
scheme would be for the co-opera- 
tive societies to sell goods at cost 
and raise their surplus capital by 
loans from the members. That is 
one thing capitalistic business can- 
not do, for it lives by and for profits. 
Indeed, there is no reason why 
the co-operative store cannot sell at 
cost, and at the time of sale accept 
a loan from the member equal to 
the difference between the cost and 
market prices. There is more than 
one way to skin a cat — and to twist 
a lion's tail. 



PREPARING FOR THE NEXT 
WAR 

The boys who were duped into 
fighting a war to end war will find 
small comfort in the fact that Uncle 
Sam will spend nearly five billion 
dollars during 1921 — ^mostly for 
war. The total governmental ex- 
penditures in 1916 were a little over 
one billion. This quadrupeling of 
the costs of Government all has to 
be added to the cost of living. The 
largest single item in the expense is 
war. At the end of a war to end 
war the United States is spending 
three times more on war than it 
did before. The United States is 
going ahead with a program for the 
building of a navy five times larger 
than we had during the war. Yet 
our only enemy has had its navy 
destroyed. Which of our noble al- 
lies are we preparing to fight? 

France, Britain, Japan, and the 
United States are all proceeding to 
create new and more dreadnoughts 
and develop the latest kinds* of 
deadly gases for their next war. 
And they will continue to persecute 
those who tell the people that war 
cannot solve their problems and 
that it is brutalizing and demoral- 
izing. The Government told the peo- 
ple that going to war would make 
our boys nobler. It has had the 
opposite effect. Our prisons are 
now filling up with the products of 
the enobling influences of army life. 
The only war that is worth prepar- 
ing for is the war against this vicious 
economic system. 

PROTECT THE PIONEERS 

President John H. Walker, of the 
Central States Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, in his last annual re- 
port, made an unusual recommenda- 
tion, and one which should set co- 
operators thinking. He advised that 
an investigation be made into the 
records of the society to discover the 
former members who had blazed 
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the way, made the early e*peri- 
ments, incurred the risks, and then 
finally had suffered losses. Many 
poor people had put their little sav- 
ings into the movement and lost 
them. The names and sacrifices of 
these pioneers, he recommended, 
should be made a matter of record ; 
and as the movement succeeds and 
becomes prosperous it should re- 
imburse them for their losses. 

Here is a thought that should 
send a thrill of satisfaction through 
the whole movement of this coun- 
try. It is not an idle dream but an 
imminent possibility. Needy men 
and women did sustain losses which 
they could ill afford in making the 
early experiments in Illinois. And 
• now the Central States Society is 
growing successful and prosperous. 
It is conceivable that in the near 
future it may bestow its bounty 
upon those of the pioneers who need 
it. Nothing in our movement could 
be more indicative of its humani- 
tarian character than this. This ad- 
dress of President Walker will be 
treasured as an historic document 
in the days to come. 

The capitalist says that Co-opera- 
tion is impractical. Here is an evi- 
dence of its high practicality. Con- 
ceive of the president of a mer- 
chants' association proposing to re- 
imburse the merchants of his organ- 
ization who had lost money in .their 
early ventures ! Such a thing is in- 
conceivable because they know it is 
not a humanitarian enterprise and 
therefore humanitarianism is out of 
place in it. Business is business and 
for the business man. But Co- 
operation is for humanity. 

These Illinois workers are for- 
tunate; but what of the thousands 
in other parts of the country, who, 
with equally good faith, are putting 
their money into utterly fatuous 
schemes to be swallowed up and 
lost? No one will ever come for- 
ward to reimburse them; they will 
be repaid only in the coin of bitter 
regrets. J. P. W. 



THE SECOND NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION 

The last four numbers of CO- 
OPERATION have contained the 
information concerning the coming 
convention at Cincinnati. 

Every indication sho^s that this 
convention will mark an epoch in 
our Co-operative Movement* 

Delegates are coming from New 
Elngland and from the Pacific states, 
from the North and the South. 

The foreign countries will send 
delegates or messages of greeting. 

The plan of this convention u that 
it shall deal with the concrete prob- 
lems which the co-operative so- 
cieties of the United States have to 
solve. 

The place of the convention is the 
Labor Temple, 1314 Walnut Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The dates are 
November 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

The convention will be called to 
order at 10 a.m. Three sessions will 
be held daily — ^morning, afternoon, 
and evening. 

Delegates wilf find a Bureau of 
Information at the Labor Temple, 
where information concerning ho- 
tels, etc., can be had. 

Societies should send to the 
League the names of their delegates. 
Delegates should bring to the con- 
vention credentials from the society 
which sends them. 

The convention u called by the 
Co-operative League of America, ac- 
cording to resolutions adopted at 
the First Convention in 1918, and 
held under its auspices; but dele- 
gates from societies which are not 
members of the League will be 
recognized and seated the same as 
delegates from societies which are 
members of the League. 

This convention will be a nota- 
ble gathering of co-operators, ani- 
mated by the spirit of conuradeship 
in a great movement, at a period 
when the peoples of all lands must 
look to Co-operation for their salva- 
tion. 
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NORTHERN MICHIGAN'S INDE- 
PENDENT SOCIETIES 

By J. P. Warbasse 

In September I went up into the 
Northern Peninsula of Michigan to 
meet with the co-operators of that 
little neck of land which lies be- 
tween the great lakes — a lovely and 
interesting region, exploited to the 
limit by the lumber, iron and cop- 
per barons. At Marquette a sturdy 
co-operator showed me the prison 
where he spent two months several 
years ago for exposing in his paper 
the robbery which these very barons 
were perpetrating upon the Finnish 
immigrants — ^now 40 per cent, of 
the inmates of this same prison are 
ex-service men, products of the 
vicious influence of militarism and 
war. 

A few societies in this little terri- 
tory had wanted to get together for 
purposes of better education and ul- 
timately to organize for joint buy- 
ing. With the co-operation of W. 
H. Closser and J. W. Weston a con- 
vention was organized. Fifteen so- 
cieties sent delegates. Other so- 
cities were informally represented. 
For two days we discussed the local 
problems. Everybody profited by 
the convention ; and out of it grew a 
movement which will result in an 
educational league and a district 
wholesale. 

It is not altogether easy to get to- 
gether a convention, but these so- 
cieties did the best they could. They 
were earnest men. The oldest so- 
ciety represented was the Ishpem- 
ing Consumers' Association, organ- 
ized in 1890. It has paid back to 
its members in interest and savings- 
returns $320,000 during its thirty 
years of existence. It sells gro- 
ceries, meat, dry goods, general 
merchandise, boots and shoes, hard- 
ware, furniture, feed and most 
ever3rthing else. Most of the mem- 
bers are English miners. It has over 
1,000 members and 22 employees. 



It is doing a business of $325,000 a 
year. The youngest society repre- 
sented was the Railway Employees' 
Co-operative Society of Marquette. 
It has $15,000 paid up capital, 400 
members, and is doing a business 
of $11,000 a month. 

I visited many of the stores of 
these societies. There are thirty 
of them in this district. They all 
have their problems, and all seem to 
be solving them. The two days I 
spent at Sault Ste. Marie will al- 
ways remain a pleasant memory. 
Here is a society six years old; it 
has 400 members and 30 employees ; 
it conducts five stores, a meat mar- 
ket and a bakery^, and is doing a 
business of $35,000 a month. I sat 
with a meeting of the board of di-* 
rectors — every one of the eleven di- 
rectors was present. The president 
is a shoemaker, as fine a Scotchman 
as one would want to meet. 

He is for Co-operation to the 
limit. He says : 

"When the society gets ready to 
open a shoe store I shall be glad to 
have it put me out of business. I 
welcome Co-operation. It is a more 
important principle than any of our 
little personal undertakings." 

The tailor on the board talks the 
same way. 

The manager of this society is 
capable of buying for all of the 
other forty societies of the Penin- 
sula; and some day soon that is 
what they will come to. This so- 
ciety is going right ahead encroach- 
ing upon private business day by 
day. Even the trades people respect 
it, and the best of them quietly hope 
it will ultimately win. There is 
something in the air at the Soo that 
makes one feel that a great destiny 
is waiting just around the comer in 
the corridors of time for this so- 
ciety. If W. H. Closser remains 
with it to hold aloft the light of 
idealism, nothing can stop it. 

Another going society is the Glad- 
stone Union Co-operative Associa- 
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tion — mostly organized by railroad peculiar business. It sells to its 

men. When this society started last members $150,000 worth of goods 

year they had done such good br- a year, and it sells for them $175,- 

ganizati^ and educational work 000 worth of lumber. Its overhead 

that every grocer in Gladstone of- expense is less than 10 per cent, 

fered to sell out to them. Thej^o- The Crystal Falls Association is 

cers knew what was commg. They t^n years old, and does a business 

bought out one who was domg a ^f $250,000 a year. Its surplus- 

busmess of $6,000 a month, and m guying in 1919 was $12,000. Most 

SIX months they had doubled the ^f ^^ 400 members are Scandina- 

busmess. The Business Men's As- ^ian. This is a thoroughly live so- 

sociation notified the railroad that ^iety. It has just installed its own 

they would stop shipping over it if electric refrigerating plant at a cost 

it permitted its employees to run a ^f 54 qoo. 

store. The railroad replied that it r'i-*-x^ -i^ i^-i.- 
could not interfere. Of course, we Another strong society, which is 
know that this was not due to the becoming aroused to the importance 
high-mindedness of the railroad of- oi education, is the Escanaba Rail- 
ficials, but to the long-headedness way Employees' Association. It has 
of the railroaders in being 100 per 500 members, $15,000 paid in cap- 
cent, organized. The by-laws of ital, and does a business of $15,000 
this association require that 30 per a. month. 

cent, of the surplus-saving must re- The Tamarack Co-operative As- 
main in the business. sociation at Calumet is 80 years old. 
The Rock Co-operative Associa- It has 1,700 members. It has never 
tion is seven years old and does a missed paying interest on its capital 

Northern Michigan's Independent Societies 

Date Yearly No. of 

Name of Society Opened Business Members 

Skandia Co-op. Ass'n., Escanaba 1910 $288,000 155 

Rock Co-op., Rock 1913 325,431 200 

People's Co-op. Store Co., Negaunee 1918 60,000 240 

Workers' Co-op. Society, Marquette 1917 60,000 131 

Ishpeming Consumers' Co-op. Ass'n., Ishpeming. 1919 130,000 194 

Ishpeming Consumers' Ass'n., Ishpeming 1890 300,000 1,100 

Farmers' Co-op. Trading Co., Hancock 1915 180,000 500 

Italian Co-op. Store, Laurium 1912 32,000 194 

Tamarack Co-op. Ass'n., Calumet 1890 800,000 1,700 

Mass. Co-op. Company, Mass 1913 130,000 750 

Nisula Farmers' Store Co., Nisula 1919 30,000 51 

Farmers' Co-op. Trad. Co., Pelkie 1918 37,800 109 

Soo Co-op. Merc. Ass'n., Sault Sttf. Marie 1913 375,000' 400 

Ry. Employees' Co-op. Ass'n., Marquette 1918 125,000 400 

Ry. Employees' Co-op. Ass'n., Escanaba 1918 180,000 500 

Farmers' Co-op. Ass'n, Herman 1919 35,000 

Eben Farmers' Co-op. Store Co., Eben 1916 100,000 200 

Gladstone Union Co-op. Ass'n., Gladstone 1919 125,000 278 

Finnish Merc. Stock Co., Bessemer 1905 120,000 

Amasa Co-op. Society, Am^sa 1917 50,000 100 

Crystal Falls Co-op. Society, Crystal Falls 1911 222,927 400 

Finnish-Swedish Merc. Ass'n., Crystal Falls. . . 1891 121,000 57 

Iron Mt. Merc. Co., Ltd., Iron Mountain 1910 100,000 180 

Trenary Farmers' Co-op. Store, Trenary 1919 72,000 130 

Republic Farmers' Co-op., Republic 1919 45,000 125 

Finnish Co-op. Trad. Co., Ironwood 1913 135,000 

People's Co-op. Co., Wakefield 1910 265,000 

Bruce's Crossing Co-op. Store Company, Bruces 

Crossing 1916 168,000 460 

Newberry Co-op. Soc, Newberry 1919 52,000 120 

Rudyard Co-op. Ass'n., Rudyard 1913 200,000 200 
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and savings-returns of from 8 to 13 
per cent. During its 30 years it has 
paid back to its members in savings- 
returns and interest $1,595,185.94. 
Its annual business is around $900,- 
000. 

The societies of this district were 
all organized as independent so- 
ciety. Some of them have wisely 
aflaiiated with the Co-operative Cen- 
tral Exchange at Superior, Wis. All 
those that have been solicited to af- 
filiate with the National Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Association of Chi- 
cago have wisely refused. 

In order to throw a little more 
light upon the prevalent false- 
hood, circulated by promoters of 
the "American Chain Store Plan,'* 
to the effect that "independent 
stores cannot succeed in the United 
States," we publish the above list 
of societies in this small area in 
Northern Michigan. 

EDUCATION AT SUPERIOR 

The Co-operative Central Ex- 
change at Superior, Wis., besides 
carrying on a wholesale business, 
conducts a school for the education 
of co-operative executives. This is 
the second year the training course 
has been given. The Exchange is an 
organization having a membership 
made up of 49 distributive societies. 
The first course was given in Au- 
gust and September of 1919 with 
forty-three students. Two courses 
are given in each term: (1) A pre- 
liminary course and (2) a main 
course. The preliminary course con- 
sists of bookkeeping, English or 
Finnish language, and commercial 
arithmetic. 

The faculty of the school is as fol- 
lows: Severi Alanne, history and 
principles of Co-operation, English 
composition, and arithmetic; H. V. 
Nurmi, bookkeeping; J. Nummivu- 
ori, store management; Yrjo Ha- 
lonen, principles of socialism ; Laura 
J. Yeater, business correspondence; 
and Ame Halonen, Finnish. Mr. 
Alanne is the Educational Director. 



He also visits the societies and gives 
legal and technical advice and lec- 
tures. 

The classes take seven hours a 
day, 9 to 12 and 1 to 5. The total 
courses take two hundred and forty- 
eight hours. Instruction is given 
also in the use of bookkeeping ma- 
chines, adding machines and cash 
registers ; and visits are made to co- 
operative stores. It is planned to 
give two courses next year. 

The students have their co-oper- 
ative restaurant. Last year table 
board cost $6 a week. Rooms cost 
$8 a month. Examinations are held 
at the end of each subject. A cer- 
tificate is issued to the students. 
The students have a fraternity and 
make suggestions to the teachers. 

Most of the students in the 1920 
course are from Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin. One comes as 
far as from New York. The ages 
range from 15 to 48. There were 
four women in the 1919 school, and 
five in 1920. Less than half of the 
students have had previous business 
experience. Most of them have 
come directly as graduates from 
grammar school. Of last year's stu- 
dents, 70 per cent, are now em- 
ployed in co-operative stores. 

Co-operation is much discussed in 
the socialist political clubs which ex- 
ist in all of the Finnish communities. 
Also a paper devoted to "farm, 
home and co-operation" is widely 
circulated along with the Finnish 
Socialist paper "Pelto Ya Koti,'' 
and other educational and propa- 
ganda organs. Behind the school 
stands the Central Exchange, sup- 
ported by its 48 societies; and con- 
nected with all of them is the strong 
Finnish Labor Movement. 

The significant fact is that here 
is in operation a school which is 
training co-operation executives. It 
is meeting one of the greatest needs 
in the Movement. Future co-oper- 
ators will look back upon this in- 
stitution as a pioneer in the new 
education. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 



THE CENTRAL STATES CO- 
OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY 

The Central States Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, formerly the 
Central States Co-operative Society, 
held its second annual convention 
at East St. Louis, 111., September 12 
and 13, 1920. The convention was 
attended by over 130 delegates, and 
visitors brought the attendance up 
to 200. The organization of the 
society provides for delegates from 
two different classes of societies. 

There are, first, the thirty-two in- 
dependent societies which are affili- 
ated with and OT?(^n stock in the 
wholesale. 

Then there are, secondly, the 
trade unions which have raised 
funds to finance local stores to the 
number of fifty-six. These latter 
are not co-operative stores or co- 
operative societies; they are trade 
union stores. The delegates are 
elected by the unions and the local 
control rest with the unions. There 
is no local co-operative society con- 
nected with these stores outside of 
the unions. These are called the 
"American Rochdale Plan" stores. 
They are supervised and directed by 
the Wholesale. They send their 
cash from sales and statement of 
account each day to the Wholesale 
office, which audits and pays all 
bills for them. 

The "American Rochdale" stores 
sell goods on the cost plus basis. 
Two per cent, of the gross sales is 
retained by the local manager and 
turned over to the local committee 
to cover rental and other fixed 
charges. Goods are sold for cash 
to members of the unions and to 
non-members at the same prices. 
Since there are no savings-returns 
the non-unionist enjoys the same ad- 
vantages from the business point of 
view as the best union man. There 
are no local committees on educa- 
tion or recreation ; educational work 



is not carried on, and in every sense 
these enterprises are cheap chain 
stores rather than co-operative 
stores. 

But there is something unique 
about these "American Rochdale" 
stores. The centralized control and 
administration guarantee a degree 
of efficiency which is higher than 
that hitherto found in most true 
Rochdale stores in Illinois. If they 
sell at cost to everybody alike, it 
must be admitted that this is the 
ultimate aim of co-operation. 

The dividend and the discrimina- 
tion against non-members ordinarily 
practiced by co-operative stores is 
really but a temporary expedient; 
sooner or later all true co-operative 
stores will be doing just what these 
are doing now. But the most im- 
portant thing in their favor is that 
they are succeeding where many 
true Rochdale stores in Illinois have 
failed. Many of these chain stores 
were once pure Rochdale, and as 
such went down. The Wholesale 
then came in, the union financed 
them to start over, and now they 
are succeeding. The people like 
them because they do reduce the 
cost of living. This wins loyalty to 
the store and to the union. This 
business is steadily growing; and 
almost every union in Illinois wants 
one started. In the absence of in- 
tensive and thorough education the 
members have not the understand- 
ing of how to develop something dif- 
ferent. The directors of the Whole- 
sale are wisely going slowly; but 
had they wished they could have es- 
tablished three times as many of 
these stores as they have. They 
make it a rule not to open a store 
where a co-operative society has a 
store. They are wholly in sympathy 
with Rochdale co-operation and re- 
fused to compete or conflict with it 
in any way. 

Individuals also may hold stock 
in the Wholesale and have one vote 
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the same as a constituent society or 
union. 

During the past year the Whole- 
sale has paid interest at 4 per cent, 
on all its share and loan capital 
and a savings-return of 5 per cent, 
to the affiliated Rochdale societies 
that traded with it. It has written 
off $4,935 depreciation on fixtures 
and auto trucks, and created a re- 
serve fund of $17,933. It has been 
doing a business of $275,000 a 
month. The business of the past 
year amounts to $3,000,000. It has 
raised $285,000 capital. Beginning 
December 5, 1918, with $315, its 
last audit showed $282,730 capital 
which with the reserve amounts to 
capital resources of over $300,000. 

The society has recently pur- 
chased its own building — ^a brick, 
four floor warehouse with railroad 
side tracks and vacant land for ex- 
pansion. 

The farthest branch store is Dan- 
ville, 140 miles away. Three-fourths 
of the stores are within 70 miles. 
Half of the stores are within 25 
miles of the warehouse. At the con- 
vention measures were taken to pro- 
mote educational work among the 
branches. It is to be hoped that 
this work will result in making these 
branches truly co-operative. This 
should come about, after the people 
have been converted into co-operat- 
ors, by the unions issuing shares to 
each of their members, after which 
the share holding members should 
constitute a co-operative society in- 
dependent of the union. 

It is quite possible that this meth- 
od of approach to Co-operation may 
be America's contribution to the 
movement. It first guarantees the 
economic benefit and then proceeds 
to build from that foundation. This 
method makes it possible to com- 
pete with the big chain stores sys- 
tems which the independent Roch- 
dale store sometimes finds it hard 
to cope with. Furthermore, a strong 
central wholesale is being created. 



All of this is being done by men 
who are consecrated to the cause 
of Co-operation and Labor. They 
are pioneers and should receive the 
loyal support of the Co-operative 
Movement. Undertakings such as 
this not only give the working peo- 
ple immediate help, but in these 
days of humbug and bubbles they 
occupy the ground which, if unoc- 
cupied, might be seized by some 
spurious enterprise. The fakes of 
Co-operation are everywhere in the 
United States, but they are not get- 
ting a foothold in the field of the 
Central States Society. If this or- 
ganization could extend into Chi- 
cago, it is conceivable that some 
of the spurious schemes in opera- 
tion there would lose their strangle 
hold on the Labor Movement of that 
unhappy city. 

A MINE BOY ADVANCES 

George Thorpe went to work as a 
pit boy in the English coal mines 
at the age of eight years. He 
worked in the mines until he was 
thirteen. Then he went in a woolen 
mill. He used his spare time to 
study and read. He educated him- 
self, and presently entered the Co- 
operative Movement. As a working 
man he soon saw the important re- 
lation of Co-operation to the Labor 
Movement. He not only was a mem- 
ber of a society, but he was willing 
to assume responsibilities and to pre- 
pare himself to carry those respon- 
sibilities. He was chosen by his fel- 
low co-operators to occupy many po- 
sitions of trust, and always proved 
his ability to perform the service 
that was expected of him. 

Now this former mine boy ha^ 
been elected president of the British 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
which does a business of $500,000,-r 
000 a year. The former pit boy is 
the directing head of a business of 
the workers which operates huge 
factories, warehouses, plantations, 
and coal mines. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT DE- 
STROYS CO-OPERATIVE 
CREAMERIES 

The Soviet Government of Russia 
does not attack Co-operation with a 
vindicative destructive purpose; it 
kills it by kindness. But the Brit- 
ish Government goes at it differ- 
ently. Thai government during the 
war found that the Co-operatives 
protected the people from the prof- 
iteers, and it did everjrthing it could 
to injure the Co-operative Societies. 
The latest expression of its besti- 
ality is seen in the diabolic destruc- 
tion of eighteen co-operative cream- 
eries in Ireland. This work was 
done by the armed soldiers of the 
Crown with the assistance of the 
police. Burning, looting and smash- 
ing the property has been the 
method. The total destruction of the 
creamery of the Newport Dairy So- 
ciety represents a loss in building, 
plant, and stock to the amount of 
20,000 pounds. 

These creamery societies have no 
political significance whatever. The 
societies are all affiliated with the 
Irish Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety, which is absolutely non-sec- 
tarian, and is composed of people 
of every political and religious faith. 
The creameries that have been 
burned down by the police and sol- 
diers produce over $3,000,000 worth 
of food a year. Protests to the Gov- 
ernment are met by the polite hy- 
pocrisy of expressions of regret and 
assurances that the matter will be 
investigated, but nobody has been 
accused, arrested or punished. 

Of these outrages the Co-oper- 
ative News says: "If the Government 
is going to make war upon Co-oper- 
ative establishments, co-operative 
societies must accept the challenge 
and declare war upon the Govern- 
ment." 

It is no wonder that the Co-oper- 
ativeNews quotes TheNation as say- 
ing: "If the body of consumers in 
this country can be roused they will 



sweep to perdition this Government 
of burglars, tricksters, gamblers, 
and profiteers.*' 

The dying struggle of a tottering 
economic system, in control of a 
government, is a sad spectacle. The 
extremities of ruthlessness and bru- 
tality to which it will go defy the 
imagination. The one comforting 
fact is that the British masses are 
getting their eyes opened as never 
before, and are using some plain 
language. Action will follow. That 
is considerably more than can be 
said of the supine masses on this side 
of the water. 



CO-OPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 

The co-operative restaurant is a 
form df joint effort comparatively 
new in this country. It is showing 
signs of unusual success, probably 
because we are such a gregarious 
people, in our ways of eating, at 
least. 

Successful co-operative restau- 
rants are in operation at Seattle, 
Wash.; Superior, Wis.; Chicago; 
New York; Fitchburg, and May- 
nard, Mass. 

The Industrial and Agricultural 
Co-operative Association, of New 
York City, established one of the 
first successful restaurants that we 
know of in the movement. Dele- 
gates to the Co-operative Conven- 
tion held in New York, on Colum- 
bus Day, 1914, the first democratic 
and representative co-operative con- 
vention of consumers ever held in 
this country, will remember the din- 
ner given them in the restaurant on 
Second Avenue. It is still running. 

"We have a restaurant," writes 
W. Niemela, manager of the New 
England Co-operative Wholesale 
Association in Boston, Mass., 
"which is big enough to seat 150 
people at one time. Equipment for 
the place cost $2,000, which in- 
cludes dishwashing and potato 
peeling machines.'' 
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The largest restaurant is that of 
the Navy Yard Employees' Co- 
operative Association in New York. 
It has a capacity to feed 1,500 peo- 
ple. At present it is serving about 
1,000 at dinner. 

A highly successful restaurant en- 
terprise is "Our Cafeteria,'* at 52 
East 25th Street, New York City, 
which was opened about a year ago, 
and which has been steadily grow- 
ing ever since. The members are 
mostly young women working in of- 
fices in that busy section of the city, 
and each of the members has sub- 
scribed to a ten-dollar share or 
more. About 500 people drop in 
there for lunch every noon. There 
are no waiters, but the monthly 
wage bill is $2,567. According to 
proper Rochdale practice, regular 
prices are charged for the food 
served, and at the end of every 
quarter a certain portion of the prof- 
its are returned as rebates to the 
patronizing members, the rest be- 
ing devoted to a reserve fund, for 
the expansion of the business. 

A STATE SURVEY OF CO- 
OPERATION 

Generally speaking, our Consum- 
ers' Co-operative Movement has lit- 
tle reason to expect much help from 
government institutions or officials. 
Consumers' Co-operation is a purely 
social movement; that is, it repre- 
sents exactly what the Government 
is supposed to represent — ^the big 
general public. But for all that a 
government is far more likely to 
help the privileged classes than the 
masses. 

There are bound to be a few ex- 
ceptions. And one of the outstand- 
ing exceptions is the New York State 
Division of Foods and Markets. The 
New York City office of this State 
Department is under the direction 
of Herschel H. Jones, who time and 
again has proved his sincere loyalty 
to the idea of true Co-operation. 
Mr, Jones' most recent contribution 



to the good of the movement is a 
pamphlet just issued, in the shape 
of a whole number of the depart- 
ment's monthly bulletin, devoted to 
the report of a survey made of con- 
sumers' co-operative societies in 
New York City, conducted by the 
department in co-operation with the 
Consumers' League of New York 
City. 

The purpose of the survey was to 
ascertain what the conditions were 
in New York City which served 
either to facilitate or handicap co- 
operative organization, the state- 
ment having often been made that 
a large city was xhe last place in 
which the movement could hope to 
establish itself. Naturally, the re- 
sults ascertained would hold more 
or less good in every large city. 

Out of a total of 67 organizations 
investigated in Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, Bronx and Queens, twenty were 
found to be using the name "co- 
operative" as a trade name and 
were not attempting to conduct a 
co-operative business ; twenty-two 
may be considered truly co-oper- 
ative. 

Most of these truly co-operative 
societies, however, have been estab- 
lished within the past year or two, 
so that it is still too early to pro- 
nounce their prosperity a permanent 
succes. They are, as a whole, still 
in the experimental stage. Of these 
six were store enterprises. One of 
these was the Postofiice Employees' 
Co-operative Association, operating 
23 stores. There were three butcher 
shops, four restaurants, two bak- 
eries and one housing association. 

The smallest number of members 
to start an enterprise was fifteen. 
The largest number was 265. One 
society at the present time has 1,400 
members. The capital for starting 
varied from $150 to $45,000. The 
trade varied from $800 a month to 
$6,500. Of all these societies all but 
one have shown a steady increase 
in membership. 

Each successful society is then de- 
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scribed in full detail. One of the 
articles in the pamphlet of most 
practical value is "How to Start a 
Co-operative Association under the 
New York Laws," for which alone 
the pamphlet should be in the pos- 
session of all those contemplating 
organizing in New York State. 

LABOR STANDS BY THE CITI- 
ZENS' LAUNDRY 

The Citizens' Co-operative Laun- 
dry Company of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, is a true co-operative society. 
It was started a year and a half ago 
with three objects in view: To fur- 
nish employment for the striking 
employees of a capitalistic laundry, 
which has since gone out of busi- 
ness; to make it possible for the 
workers of Little Rock to have their 
washing done at a union laundry; 
and to establish a true consumers 
society. All of these purposes have 
been accomplished. It has suc- 
ceeded from the beginning. It has 
had to enlarge its original plant and 
recently it has moved into a more 
commodious building. 

When the laundry was started the 
drivers of another big private laun- 
dry were fearful that the union 
workers would give their patronage 
to the Co-operative Laundry, and 
that they might lose their jobs if it 
succeeded in putting this one out of 
business. So they carried on a sys- 
tematic warfare of misrepresenta- 
tion against it. They actually en- 
deavored to give the impression that 
it was a non-union concern. On ac- 
count of this conduct the drivers 
were expelled from the Laundry 
Workers' Union. Then they organ- 
ized under a teamsters charter as 
Laundry Drivers' Union No. 15 and 
continued their fight against the Co- 
operative Laundry. Now the Cen- 
tral Trades Council has expelled this 
new union, and drivers of the Co- 
operative Laundry are recognized as 
the only "fair" laundry drivers in 
the city. Labor sometimes makes 



mistakes, but here is an instance 
where it disciplined its workers in 
their attempt to do injury to a co- 
operative society. 

NO PAID ORGANIZER IN 
CLIFTON 

The perseverance and loyalty of 
the trade unionists in Clinton, N. J., 
has resulted in a celebration of the 
opening of their store on June fifth 
with a dinner and dance. For 
months previous they had been hold- 
ing regular educational meetings. 
Their members were filled not only 
with loyalty to the Co-operative 
ideal, but sound knowledge of its 
principles and methods. They were \ 
ready when the opportunity pre- 
sented to advance enough loan cap- 
ital to secure the title to a concrete 
building, whose Jceys were turned 
over to them just in time to ^enable 
them to paint and equip it before 
they opened their business. 

Treasurer Bloomquist makes the 
following report and comments : 

Amount of ^are capital paid in 

to date $2,597.00 

Amount of loan capital paid in 

to date 4,326.00 

Total :.T., $6,922.00 

Monthly or quarterly reports will be 
issued regularly, as soon as the merchan- 
dising gets under way. These reports will 
be made public. The Co-operative Move- 
ment has no reasons why its financial re- 
ports, the dividends declared and other im- 
portant matter should not be made public. 
Those who best understand the movement, 
realize that in our business dealings we 
have nothing to conceal, and what we do 
or attempt to do for the consumers and 
those depending on them, as a matter of 
fact, iBTites the closest iatp^ction by the 
public in general. 

All the work of raising the share 
and loan capital, conducting the 
preliminary educational work and 
negotiating for the purchftse of 
building and stock has been carried 
on without the expense of a paid 
organizer. This proves it can be 
done ; but Clifton's success was in a 
large part due to the unselfish and 
intelligent assistance rendered by 
fellow co-operator Tazelar. 
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BROOKLYN, THE HOME OF CO- 
OPERATORS 

Brooklyn, New York City, a smug 
middle class community, is the last 
place in the world where one would 
ordinarily look for co-operative en- 
terprises. Yet it is full of them ; so 
iull of them, in fact, that the New 
York Times, America's most reac- 
tionary paper, is growing worried 
over it. Speaking of this remark- 
able growth of co-operative so- 
cieties, the Brooklyn Eagle, in a re- 
cent issue, says: 

Their growth everywhere has been silent, 
lacking the picturesque qualities which 
would bring it into the limelight of pub- 
licity, but it has been rapid, in spite of 
that, once it got started. In Brooklyn, 
while the public has heard little of co-oper- 
ative societies, their number is already 
considerable and their membership and ex- 
tent growing. One society has 1,400 mem- 
bers. The largest of the Brooklyn soci- 
eties is the Finnish Trading Association. 
Not only is it the largest in membership, 
but is has grown most in the number and 
variety of fields to which it has applied the 
co-operative principle. Started in 1913, 
with less than 150 members, as the Finnish 
Co-operative Restaurant,* it owns two 
modern apartment houses, with thirty-two 
five-room apartments, and has now an op- 
tion on an adjoining lot, where it intends' 
to build other houses. On May 1 last it 
opened a $70,000 building, in which there 
is a modem bakery and store. 

It would not be practicable to describe 
in detail all the other co-operative societies 
in this boro, but listed in brief, they are : 

The Co-operative Butcher Shop, 42nd 

Street and Second Avenue; in existence 

about six months, with 350 members and 

does a business of $5,000 a month; the 

Workingmen Consumers* Association of 

Queen's County, 1723 Mjrrtle Ave., founded 

in 1913, has a membership of 300 and does 

0,000 a month; the Co- 

' of South Brooklyn, at 

e.; the Greenpoint Com- 

Co-operative Store, 126 

! Brownsville Co-operative 

^e stores; the Brooklyn 

istal Employees' Co-oper- 

I with 11 stores; the Po- 

Jo-operative Store, Fourth 

3t.; and the Navy Yard 

►erative Store, which was 

at 90 Park Ave. 

rough of the largest city 

prove that Co-operation 

netropolis. 



THE DILLONVALE SOCIETY 

The last semi-annual report of the 
New Co-operative Company of Dil- 
lonvale, Ohio, shows that they did 
in their two stores and meat shop 
a business of $141,000. They paid 
an 8 per cent, savings-return to 
members and 2 per cent, to non- 
members amounting to $7,275. This 
business is done on a capital of $29,- 
000. Their total surplus-saving was 
$10,315. This society owns $20,000 
worth of real estate, has a cash bal- 
ance on hand of $7,335, and a re- 
serve fund of $22,972. Its total in- 
come for the six months was $150,- 
000. This report indicates that the 
society is making a surplus-saving 
of $20,000 a year on a capital of 
$29,000, which means that the 
money invested in this enterprise is 
earning 70 per cent, returns. 

The members of this^ society are 
Bohemians who are practical as 
well as idealistic. ' 



THE MASCOUTAH ASSOCIATION 

At Mascoutah, 111., is a peculiar 
condition. The town is practically 
controlled by the owners of the coal 
mine which employs most of the 
workers. The owners of the mine 
own the store that supplies most of 
the miners' wants. The miners or- 
ganized themselves into a co-oper- 
ative society two years ago. The 
bosses fought them, but they got 
the ^farmers to join them and went 
ahead. Now they have their organ- 
ization going and on a very sound 
basis. George C. Anheuser is the 
moving spirit. 

They started business with 18 
members in December, 1918. Now 
they have 400 members ; half farm- 
ers and half miners. They buy 
and sell about everything. They 
own their own building and have 
one branch store. They have eight 
employees and require three trucks 
for delivery purposes. The main 
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store is now the largest and most up 
to date store in the town. Sales 
during the summer have averaged 
over $15,000 a month. The last in- 
ventory showed $27,291 merchan- 
dise on hand. The net profit was 
around 10 per cent. Their building 
is worth $7,000. The share capital 
paid in amounts to $20,000. The 
surplus saving to members amounted 
to $2,300 for the last four months. 
The balance, $2,426, was applied to 
a reserve fund. While the turnover 
is not great enough for the amount 
of investment it is to be hoped that 
the association is strong enough to 
stand the strain while its business 
is increasing. 

THE ''^CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA *' 

"One of the wildest deals in wild- 
cat finance ever launched in Illi- 
nois," is the phraseology with which 
The Prairie Farmer, in a recent is- 
sue describes the Co-operative So- 
ciety of America. This "society," 
operating from its headquarters in 
Chicago, under the management of 
one Harrison Parker, has spread 
over the Middle West large quanti- 
ties of literature. The Co-operative 
League has refused to sell it litera- 
ture, but it takes our literature, re- 
prints it, and issues it as its own. 
Its promoters talk co-operation as 
though the Rochdale pioneers were 
their old boyhood chums. Dozens 
of stores have been established by 
the organizers, or promoters, from 
its central office, who have at the 
same time sold large quantities of 
stock to the credulous, many of 
whom have been members of labor 
organizations. It is said that this 
enterprise has already taken over a 
million dollars in cash from the peo- 
ple and has signed them up for 
about ten millions more. 

Frequently this concern has been 
reported by labor and co-operative 
journals, notably by The New Ma- 
jority, of Chicago, with no appar- 



ent effect on its prosperity. An >ap- 
plication for a receivership brought 
by some of the purchasers of the 
stock has been approved by Master 
in Chancery Sidney Pollack, of Cook 
County, who, furthermore, accord- 
ing to The Prairie Farmer, pro- 
nounces it a "fraud." 

Again and again Co-opera- 
TioN has pointed out the growth 
and spread of this kind of "co-oper- 
ation," in this country. As *Baku- 
nin said, the success of a popular 
movement may be accurately 
gauged by the number of scoundrels 
who creep into it and attempt to 
group themselves around its ban- 
ner. The wise sharks follow in the 
wake of the well provisioned ships. 
The Co-operative League of Amer- 
ica has in its office a list of fraudu- 
lent and questionable enterprises, 
carrying the co-operative banner. 
This list is at the disposal of all 
who are tempted to invest money 
in a promising enterprise for eco- 
nomic relief. But this investigation 
should be made before investing — 
not after. 

HOW THEY DO IT 
AT DODGE CITY, KANSAS 

We are determined that the educational 
features of the. Movement shall not be 
neglected. We apreciate the pamphlets 
which the national organization is putting 
out. It is our intention to put some of the 
League literature in every order of goods 
that goes out of the store. We have 
around 300 members and our sales run up 
to $18,000 a month. 

LESTER H. SCHOOF, 

Treasurer Co-operative Stores Company. 

AT ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

We are following your advice to get to- 
gether for joint buying with the neighbor- 
ing societies, the list of which you sent us. 
We now have an educational committee 
which, with the help of the mimeograph 
and other equipment, will send weekly let- 
ters to the members containing the views 
of the society. Visits will be made to 
every member's wife in the course of the 
next few weeks. We shall go ahead to- 
ward organizing a local wholesale. 

M. G. HARWELL. 
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AT TUCUMCARI, NEW MEXICO 

Beginning in January of this year a 
number of meetings were held by various 
labor organizations and oth^r8 to discuss 
the opening of a co-operative store here. 
A committee was appointed to solicit funds, 
and the Rochdale plan was decided on as 
the basis of operation. As s6on as suffi- 
cient money had been collected to buy the 
necessary stock and fixtures, a building was 
leased and Mr. J. I. Tate selected for man- 
ager. 

The store was opened on March 30. The 
receipts the first day were over $1,300. On 
June 80 the stock was invoiced, the books 
and accounts audited, and a dividend of 
4^ per cent, was declared, after putting 
aside the amounts necessary to pay the in- 
terest on capital stock, income tax, and 
depreciation. Our present financial stand- 
ing is as follows: 

LIABILITIES 

Paid-up capital stock $12,476.00 

Bills payable 5,846.56 

Interest on capital stock 134.25 

Depreciation on fixtures 30.74 

Undivided profits 1,312.44 

$19,798.99 
RESOURCES 

Bills receivable $2,771.62 

Fixtures 3,073.84 

Stock on hand 6,850.03 

Cash on hand 8,103.50 

$19,798.99 
At the last quarterly meeting of the 
stockholders it was decided to put in a line 
of staple dry goods. The store building 
adjoinmg the grocerv is leased for that 
purpose and another delivery truck ordered 
to take care of our growing trade. The 
following figures will show how it is in- 
creasint? * 

May business $15,865.09 

June " 17,524.43 

July " 18,148.92 

We are affiliated with the Co-operative 
Leasrue of America, and feel sure that 
Rochdale Co-operation has at least a fair 
start in this community. We use sample 
copies of CO-OPERATION at the store for 
the purpose of securing subscriptions. 
E. A. WELLS, 
Chairman Educational Committee. 

AT SAYRE, PENN. 

We have tried the League's accounting 
system and find that it is all that is claimed 
for it. If we had only used it from the 
beginning our troubles would not have been 
so great, I am sure. The boys at Easton 
want to install your accounting system. 
It seems that they had trouble along the 
same lines we had. I have promised to 
come down and show them how it works 
when they are ready. 

W. R. CONINE. 



AT EMPORIUM, PENNSYLVANIA 

We opened our store August 2 with jast 
groceries. On August 4 we opened our 
meat market. Now we have our dry goods 
bought, and some are arriving now. We 
have 202 stockholders and $7,975 paid-in 
capital. We are taking in new members 
every day. The first week's business was 
$1,700, and the second week's was $2,000. 
The Merchants' Association tried all ways 
to stop us. We found some wholesale 
houses that would not sell us goods, but 
plenty of others were glad enough to get 
the business. Our competitors are active 
and cutting prices, but our members are 
loyal and buy at our store even though the 
goods mav cost more. We do not cut prices 
and our business is increasing every day. 
Every knock we ^et is a boost. We have 
a suite of rooms m our store building that 
we are going to fit up as an office and rest 
room. 

» E. L. SPENCER, President, 

Consumers' Association. 



STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT. CntCUUaON. etc.. required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24. 1912. of "Co-opera- 
tion," published monthly at New York, N. T., for 
October 1, 1920. 
State of New York. 
County of New York. ss. 

Before me. a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Mabel 
Watson Cheel. who. haTlng been duly sworn aocord- 
Ing to law, deposes and says that she is Treasurer 
of the Co-operative League of America, the Publisber 
of Co-operation and that the following la. to the best 
of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc.. of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24. 1912. ei^bodted In 
section 448. Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher. Co-operative League of America. S West 
13th St.. New York. N. Y. ; Editor. James P. War- 
basse. 2 West 18th St. New York. N. Y.; Managing 
Editor. None; Business Manager. None. 

2. That the owners are: Co-operative League of 
America. 2 West ISth St, New York. N. Y.; J. P. 
Warbasse. President. 2 West 18th St. New York, 
N. Y. ; Albert Sonnlchsen, Secretary. 2 West 18th St. 
New York. N. Y. ; Mabel Watson CheeU Treasurer. 2 
West 13th St. New York. N. Y. Membership Or- 
ganisation, 1.000 members. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, mnd 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders. If any. contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also. In cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any flduoary relation. 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant's full knowledge and belief as to the drcum- 
stanoes and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securitlee. 
in a capacity other than that of a bona flde owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or oorporation has any In- 
terest direct or Indirect in the said stook, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by her. Mabel 
Watson Cheel, Treasurer, Co-operative League of 
America. ^ 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this S6th day 
of September. 1920. 

Walter C. Campbell, Notary PsbUo. 

Westchester Co. Certificate filed In N. x. Couatar. 
Resistor's No. 2117. N. Y. Co.. No. 184. 

My commission expires March 80. 1922. 
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VITAL ISSUES 



CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 

So large has the field of Co-opera- 
tion become in America that more 
organized teaching of that subject 
is now the pressing need. Especially 
is there a necessity for a well- 
equipped school of Co-operation. 
Such a school should provide courses 
in the fundamentals of economics. 
The history of the present economic 
system, the great reform move- 
ments, the early experiments in Co- 
operation, the history of the Move- 
ment, the causes of failure, and the 
conditions necessary for success 
should be taught in such a school. 
The various expressions of Co-opera- 
tion, such as distribution, manu- 
facturing, banMng, insurance, hous- 
ing, and recreation should be de- 
veloped. The respective merits of 
producers' and consumers' Co- 
operation need to be presented to 
the students. 

The school should give courses in 
the principles of business and finance, 
bookkeeping and accounting, store 
management, the values of goods, 
food values, how to detect adultera- 
tions, the avoidance of waste, and 
the general business of conducting 
co-operative enterprises. Co-opera- 
tors need to be educated also in co- 
operative laws and the legal require- 
ments for organization and incor- 
poration. 

A pressing need is the education 
of co-operative advisers. These 
should be trained so that they may 
go from. one society to another as 
efllciency experts, and discover 
weaknesses and mistakes, and give 
the necessary curative advice. Such 
experts should understand buying, 
store arrangement, delivery costs. 



proportions between overhead ex- 
penses and turnover, bookkeeping 
and accounting. They should also 
be able to go before the various 
committees on education, recreation 
and membership, and show them 
something more than they already 
know. 

Training should also be given in 
public speaking so that teachers and 
advisers shall be qualified to appear 
before audiences and present the 
interesting facts concerning Co- 
operation. The training of women 
to organize women's guilds is also 
much needed. 

Courses should provide for visits 
to established societies which are 
carrying on successful activities. 
Opportunities should be provided 
for students to serve a period of 
apprenticeship with such societies. 
The training of store managers, re- 
creational directors, accountants, 
auditors, buyers, co-operative bank- 
ers, and clerks should be carried on. 

This work is necessary in order 
that the Movement shall progress 
upon a sound basis. One graduate 
from a co-operative school could be 
of inestimable value in guiding and 
stabilizing the movement. A dis- 
trict adviser in every state or dis- 
trict could be the center from which 
would radiate the inspiration and 
information to build substantially. 

In many parts of the country co- 
operative societies are being organ- 
ized in communities where there is 
no one who understands Co-opera- 
tion. Such people are very apt to 
go astray or become the victims of 
the "organizer" from some of the 
many fakes and bubbles which are 
afloat. If such communities could 
have a visit from a co-operative ed- 
ucator or adviser the people could 
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be saved from making vital mis- 
takes. 

The plan of The League is to place 
such advisers in every state; but 
they must be trained before this can 
be ^one. If the Labor Movement 
were wise it would get behind this 
plan and help promote it. No bet- 
ter investment of Labor funds could 
be made. 

THE CATHOLICS AND CO- 
OPERATION 

The girl in the restaurant ex- 
claimed, "That is the first time I 
ever saw a Catholic priest eat with 
a socialist!'' But I saw something 
more noteworthy than that: I saw 
a Catholic priest at a dinner in the 
Y. M. C. A. building, sitting between 
a Socialist and a Communist, while 
a • Catholic priest helped serve 
them, and the address of the eve- 
ning was made by an Anarchist 
who was introduced by a highly con- 
servative public school principal, 
and the most vigorous applause 
came from a banker's wife and a 
Jewish cigar maker. The power of 
the Co-operative Movement to re- 
concile otherwise discordant ele- 
ments was thus illustrated at the 
Second American Co-operative Con- 
vention, at Cincinnati, Ohio, last 
month. 

Since 1914 the people in this old 
world have been getting some pretty 
severe jolts; and in the jolting 
process a lot of prejudices have 
been shaken loose. There has been 
a fixed idea that the Catholic 
Church was unalterably committed 
to the support of the capitalist sys- 
tem and the order of things as they 
are. Students of economics have 
expected to find the Catholic priest 
in the industrial towns in the United 
States taking the side of the cap- 
italist employers against the work- 
ers in times of strike and other class 
conflicts; and this has been, in fact, 
what they often found. But lately 
we have seen an increase of in- 



stances in which the priest sided 
with the workers. In the Pennsyl- 
vania steel strike there were some 
fine examples, amounting to heroic 
action on the part of parish priests. 

Then, last year, came that amaz- 
ing manifesto of the bishops of the 
National Catholic War Council, 
frankly allying themselves with the 
interests of the working people and 
advocating Co-operation as a means 
of economic reconstruction. That 
organization has now become the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, 
and is promoting an intensive cam- 
paign for the advancement of co- 
operative education. 

The interesting fact is that young 
men to whom the Catholic Church 
looks for intellectual guidance, and 
who are selected to do the thinking 
for that organization, have def- 
initely formulated ideas upon the 
great economic problems. They do 
not approve of the capitalist system. 
They do not even approve of the 
government owning and controlling 
everything. They are even more 
radical than the average Socialist. 
They desire that the people them- 
selves should own and control the 
things that are socially necessary. 
And they think that the best way for 
the people to own and control is 
through the Co-operative Move- 
ment. 

It has happened that a Catholic 
priest has occasionally advoci^ited 
the doctrines of Socialism, and the 
Socialists in jubilation have pro- 
claimed him great and wise. We 
co-operators are discovering that 
the whole Catholic institution is ad- 
vocating Co-operation. 

Two thousand years ago the 
Christians developed the most rad- 
ical movement the world had ever 
seen. They were crucified and per- 
secuted by force without stint at 
the hands of the capitalist powers 
of that time. Why should they not 
now in this period, when radicalism 
is needed even more than then, 
move to the left and stand by the 
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side of the down-trodden of the 
earth? The fact that the Catholic 
Church is moving in that direction 
means either that the doom of the 
capitalistic economic order of things 
is seen to be imminent, or that the 
Catholic Church has awakened to 
a new duty and opportunity, or 
both. In any or all of these events 
we co-operators should rejoice. 

This one thing we are observing : 
that young and intellectual men in 
the Catholic priesthood are devel- 
oping a grasp of ec€>nomic prin- 
principles; that they are able to dis- 
cuss these principles entirely apart 
from theological dogma; that the 
principles for which they stand are 
unalterably opposed to the perpet- 
uation of the present capitalistic 
economic system; and that they not 
only desire, but are willing to work 
to put the co-operative system in 
the place of the capitalist system. 

In the European countries the 
Catholics have their own co-oper- 
ative societies apart from those of 
the Socialists and Protestants; and 
between the two are discord and 
anunosity. In this country ihe Cath- 
olics are in the societies with the 
other classes. It is possible that we 
shall be able to give to the world 
its first demonstration of a national 
Co-operative Movement, uniting all 
elements, and without creedal an- 
tagonisms. 

There is no more significant fact 
connected with our movement than 
that it is endorsed and advocated 
by every movement in the economic 
world that claims to aim for a 
better state of society. The Trade 
Union Movement, the Protestant 
and Catholic churches, the Socialist 
Party, the Communist Party, the Re- 
publican Party — all of these endorse 
Co-operation. It is the one great 
movement capable of harmonizing 
all elements of our American so- 
ciety. It is the ground upon which 
all forward looking people may 
unite, and together move on toward 
a better social order of human fel- 
lowship. 



IS THE WORKING MAN AN ASS? 

When George Bernard Shaw said 
that the working man who spends 
his money in a private store is an 
ass, he indicted everybody. He 
would have spoken a greater truth 
had he said that the man who is 
not a working man is an ass. If 
every man was a working man the 
only stores would be owned by^ 
working men, and we should buy 
at our stores as inevitably as we 
walk about in our own skins — th^y 
are the only skins that we fit into. 

The working men are finding this 
out. They want their own stores. 
They want them so badly that they 
are willing to make most any sac- 
rifice to get them. And it is in this 
sacrifice that the working man is 
making an ass of himself. An or- 
ganizer, representing some so-called 
co-operative wholesale, like the 
National Co-operative Association, 
comes before a trade union with cre- 
dentials from some other trade 
union and a statement that the Buf- 
falo convention of the A. F. of L. 
endorsed his organization ''which 
now has 8,000 stores in the United 
States behind it.'' This sounds good, 
and the trade unionists let him or- 
ganize a store for them. They give 
him their money; he opens the store 
(or not, as the case may be— usually 
not). This is the Chicago method. 

In the course of time they find 
that they have been lied to and flim- 
flammed. They had raised enough 
money to have a good, big, prosper- 
ous store, and instead they find that 
they have nothing at all or at the 
best a picayune affair which fails 
to serve them. The balance of 
their money has gone to the "great 
central organization," to be used to 
induce other working men to part 
with their money. All they have 
got out of it is the privilege of giv- 
ing up their hard-earned cash, and 
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then, if they want to keep their 
store running, they have the privi- 
lege of buying there at higher prices 
than the private tradesmen charge 
for the same commodities. 

''Why is it that the American 
working man will give his money to 
some swindling scheme so easily 
when he refuses to give it to some- 
thing that is sound and can be of 
substantial benefit to him"? asked 
a foreign co-operator, after he had 
studied our American Co-operative 
Movement for a year. "Here is a 
fake thing with humbug and failure 
written all over the face of it, and 
poor working people fall over one 
another rushing forward to lay their 
money at its feet just because it 
masquerades under the name of 
'Co-operation.' The people in Eu- 
rope are not so foolish,'' he said. 

One reason for this is that our 
great labor organizations have been 
asleep to the danger. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is deeply 
guilty for not protecting its ipem- 
bers. It has done practically noth- 
ing, while the information was in 
its hands, and while its members 
were throwing away their money on 
the schemes of imposters. The cen- 
tral labor body of one of our great 
cities has even endorsed one of these 
schemes, and with that endorse- 
ment thousands upon thousands of 
dollars have been taken from poor 
people to be invested in a co-oper- 
ative bubble. 

Mr. Shaw was right. But there is 
an increasing proportion of working 
men who are not asses. They not 
only are not beguiled by the allur- 
ing bubbles of our co-operative bun- 
co men, but they are building their 
own societies upon the strong foun- 
dation of self-help and democracy. 
These men and women are the hope 
of the world, for some time in the 
future they will lead forth the asses 
into green pastures, and the asses 
shall lose their asininity and be 
saved. 



THE PRESENT SYSTEM 

There are men in jail in the 
United States for expressing a de- 
sire to change the present economic 
system for something they think is 
better. This is how things are, ac- 
cording to a publication of the 
American Bankers' Association, 
which wants people to save their 
money and let the bankers have it : 

1. At the age of 26, we find in this coun- 
try 100 men are all strong and vigorous. 
They have started life physically fit and on 
a plane of equality. 

2. Ten years later, 10 are wealthy, 10 
are in fair circumstances, 40 have moderate 
means, while 35 have saved nothing. 

3. At the age of 45, the number of 
wealthy persons has fallen to 3; 65 are 
merely supporting themselves, while 16 
have passed into the discard. They are no 
longer self-supporting. 

4. At the age of 55, 20 men have died, 
only one is very wealthy, only 6 are self- 
supporting, while 54 are dependent upon 
their children, upon relatives, or upon char- 
ity for support. 

5. At the age of 75, note what has hap- 
pened: 63 are dead; of these, 60 left no 
property at all; 3 are well to do; 34 are 
dependent upon their relatives, children or 
charity for support; 95 per cent of these 
will not have sufficient means to pay their 
funeral bills. 

Thus out of the average 100 able- 
bodical men in this glorious land of 
prosperity, after 50 years of labor, 
60 died and left nothing to their 
children, 34 are still alive and pos- 
sess less than nothing, while only 3 
have saved anything out of their 
wages. Of the 100, only 3 have be- 
come wealthy and 97 were either 
dead or dependent upon others for 
their support. 

The three, with blare of trumpets, 
tell us through the press, the school, 
and the pulpit, of the glories of our 
institutions; the ninety-seven are 
dead or voiceless. The sooner these 
ninety-seven organize their eco- 
nomic power the sooner will they 
prevent the three from having more 
good things than they need, and the 
sooner shall we begin to see the 
roseate dawn of the day of justice. 
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CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS 

SECOND AMERICAN CO-OPER- 
ATIVE CONVENTION 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
November 11, 1920 

By J. P. WARBASSE 
President, Co-operative League of America 

Two eventful years have passed 
into history since the first little band 
of co-operators ever assembled in 
national convention on this conti- 
nent met at Springfield, Illinois. 

During those two years societies 
have multiplied and the Movement 
has assumed proportions never be- 
fore seen in this country. But other 
things have happened also. While 
the interest in Co-operation has 
^own, much of that growth has 
been far from sound. Its first weak- 
ness rests in the fact that the great 
mass of working people have turned 
to Co-operation as a means where- 
by they might counteract, or neu- 
tralize, to a small degree the effect 
upon their lives of the high cost 
of living. What does this mean? 
It means compromise; it means 
soothing with a healing balm the 
symptom of a deep and destructive 
disease. Our co-operative move- 
ment is not upon a sound basis until 
the people see in it something more 
than lowering the cost of living and 
until its affairs are conducted in the 
spirit which touches the deep and 
fundamental things of our social 
life. 

Look back over the last six bloody 
years that have melted away and 
slipped through the hands of time ! 
Beneath the sins, the crimes, the 
unspeakable cruelties, and the in- 
justices that have been perpetrated 
upon the innocent of the world, and 
that continue today still unabated, 
lies the evil with which Co-opera- 
tion must cope. That evil, in sim- 
ple language, is privilege — ^the privi- 
lege, which men and institutions 
seek, of securing from the toil of 
others wealth without equivalent 
recompense. The prevalent organ- 



ization of the business of the world 
is upon this basis. The purpose of 
Jbusiness is to purchase or produce 
at the lowest possible price and 
sell at the highest price. This 
means contest, antagonism, and 
struggle.' No word in our language 
so aptly describes the occupation of 
the great mass of our people as the 
word gamblihg. And na civiliza- 
tion can be built up, nor can any 
civilization endure, upon that basis. 
Until production and distribution of 
the things the people need are for 
use and not for profit; until the prin- 
ciple for which we co-operators 
stand becomes the motive in indus- 
try, the world will never be a safe 
place to live in. 

Read the recent testimony of the 
Comptroller of the Currency of the 
United States wherein it is revealed 
that New York banks are lending 
money at 30 per cent, interest, some 
of which funds are supplied to them 
by the Federal Reserve at 6 per 
cent, and under! The significant 
thing is not so much that these banks 
make 24 per cent, profit out of the 
people's money, but that the com- 
petition which raises interest rates 
to such a point is the competition of 
gamblers, and the gambler who 
pays 30 per cent, for money does 
so because he sees a chance to make 
more than 30 per cent, out of it. 

This whole problem of the con- 
trol of credit in the United States 
by the financial interests is a gam- 
bler's game. It determines com- 
modity prices. When gambling 
chances are good there is a scarcity 
of money, interest is high, and the 
producer must destroy his product 
to raise prices or dump it into the 
market to get money to meet his 
obligations. Forcing commodities 
into the market increases the power 
of credit control, and a vicious circle 
is created. 

The effect of this gambling sys- 
tem is felt upon the farms. Do you 
know that the census shows, for the 
first time, that the city population 
has become greatgr^th^n^th^^^ 
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population in this great and fertile 
land? The difference is about 
, 4,000,000 souls. The cities are in- 
creasing in population nearly eight 
times faster than the rural districts. 
In this state of Ohio, to which the 
people have looked for a leader to 
guide them, there are 60,000 fewer 
men and boys on the farms this year 
than there were last year. Our 
greatest American industry is dying, 
dying to create gamblers in its 
stead. 

But this is what the people, with 
sheep-like constancy are deceived 
into voting for and desiring to have 
perpetuated. Only two things can 
save them : drinking deeply from the 
cup of suffering, or quaffing copious 
drafts at the fountain of knowledge. 
It is the fu?:iction of our movement 
to save the people from suffering 
and to give them that knowledge 
whereby they shall be able to lift 
then^elves into the clear atmos- 
phere of a better life. 

In order that the high ideals of 
our movement shall be realized 
there are certain practical things to 
be done. These are the things that 
should engage the earnest attention 
of the delegates here assembled. 

1. The first need in the United 
States is for national unity in the 
Co-operative Movement. Each so- 
ciety must not be left alone to work 
out its problems against the odds 
arrayed in opposition to it, but all 
of our societies must be united into 
a great family, each member of 
which shall be anxious for the wel- 
fare of every other member. Be- 
sides a national organization there 
should be a State or District League 
in every State, which should have 
local autonomy. In every State 
there should be at least one State 
Advisor who should visit societies 
and groups forming societies, and 
show them how to apply all of the 
standardized methods necessary for 
success. If every State had such an 
advisor, at the present time he could 
save the members of the trades 
unions alone many times the cost of 
his maintenance. 



2. Standardization of Co-opera- 
tion in the United States is another 
essential. This is needed for the 
sake of uniformity and safety of the 
movement and for the protection of 
the people against spurious and un- 
sound enterprises. To this end the 
requirements for true Co-operation 
should be specifically agreed upon 
and defined. And in order that the 
true societies may be known to the 
public a designating word and a 
symbol or seal should be copy- 
righted and made available for the 
use only of such societies. 

3. A standardized system of ac- 
counting should be adopted. With 
such a system in operation we 
should then have concentrated upon 
something uniform the combined 
judgment and criticism of all of our 
societies. 

4. Education must be the foun- 
dation upon which our movement is 
built. This cannot be the sort of 
education promoted in the interest 
of selling stock in central organiza- 
tions, but it must be impartial, criti- 
cal, and free. Two forms of educa- 
tion should be carried on. The ed- 
ucation of the general membership 
of our societies in order that they 
shall be co-operators is the first es- 
sential. But this must be supple- 
mented with the even more impera- 
tive education of experts who are 
trained to administer the aflfairs of 
our societies and serve the people 
as teachers and guides. We should 
plan also for the creation of schools 
for store managers, and other ad- 
ministrative experts. 

5. The problem of buying com- 
modities for our societies can be 
solved only by applying to societies 
the same principles which we advo- 
cate for individuals. Wherever there 
are several neighbor societies they 
should unite for joint buying. Out 
of such union should grow whole- 
sale societies. This country cannot 
begin wholesaling with a national 
wholesale organization; the whole- 
sale on a national settle which suc- 
ceeds in the United States must be 
created by the union of the many 
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district wholesales which have been 
created \\y the consumers' societies. 

6. A country which is itself a 
union of forty-eight different coun- 
tries, each with its own peculiar 
laws, offers decided disadvantages 
to co-operative development. We 
need a federal law which shall de- 
fine Co-operation and provide for 
the organization and protection of 
co-operative societies. A model 
state law should be drafted, ac- 
cepted by this convention, and its 
introduction in the statutes of every 
state planned. 

I am in a position to inform the 
delegates here assembled that all of 
these questions have been given long 
and thoughtful consideration, and 
that measures have been worked 
out for applying them. None of this 
program has been left to chance. 
We are going forward with a well- 
defined plan, conscious of the ulti- 
mate power of Co-operation to win 
its way. 

I tell you, my fellow co-operators, 
this is an historic gathering. Future 
generations will so proclaim it. The 
world is in a state of disorder in- 
cident to the breaking down of an 
economic system which has played 
its part and is destined to pass out. 
The Co-operative Movement comes 
to teach the people how to make the 
great change without disorder or 
social shock. It is the light which 
illuminates the path to the dominion 
of human brotherhood. It reveals 
the possibilities of an organization 
of society in which men shall live 
together in peace and harmony, and 
in which mutual aid shall take the 
place of antagonism. Although but 
a small light, in this country, its 
rays shine afar. It reveals that a 
better age is being bom. 

Two years ago today the armis- 
tice was signed and the world came 
under the domination of five great 
nations which had completely won 
a war which they had fought to end 
war and to make the world a better 



place to live in. But during these 
two years more countries have had 
war waged against them, and more 
atrocities have been committed and 
are being committed against more 
people than in any two years in the 
history of any war, while even now 
these victorious nations are prepar- 
ing for more wars with unabated 
zeal. 

Never will the world have peace 
until the principles, for which we 
co-operators stand, have been ac- 
cepted by the people and translated 
into their social system. 

' Let us consecrate ourselves to cre- 
ate in this country of ours a Co- 
operative Movement, a movement 
for social justice, so strong and per- 
fect that it shall stand forth as a 
symbol of the glory and the beauty 
of the better days to come. 



DISTRICT LEAGUES 

The constttution of Th4 Co-opera- 
tive League of America provides for 
District Leagues. There should be 
such an organization for purposes 
of education and unity in every state 
in the Union. Wherever there are 
neighboring societies they should 
set on foot the movement to unite. 
Such District Leagues should be in- 
dependent of the wholesale soci- 
eties, although the same societies 
may be embraced in the two types 
of organizations. 

The Second National Convention 
at Cincinnati adopted a model con- 
stitution for such District Leagues, 
a copy of which will be sent upon 
request. 

Already the organization of these 
District Leagues is going in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Such 
Leagues must have absolute local 
autonomy. They can be closer to 
the people and the needs of the lo- 
cal societies than can the national 
organization, and they should be 
built substantially. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 



THE SECOND AMERICAN CO- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION 

In response to the call of The 
Co-operative League of America, 
the Second American Co-operative 
Convention was held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, November 11, 12, 13 and 14, 
1920. It was the most important 
co-operative event in the history of 
this country. At that convention a 
truly representative national organ- 
ization was established. A constitu- 
tion was adopted which created an 
organization of the consumers' co- 
operative societies of the United 
States, for education, standardiza- 
tion and national unity — The Co-op- 
erative League of America. The 
new constitution provides for a con- 
gress of delegates from the constitu- 
ent societies every two years. 

National conventions heretofore 
have been less strictly organized. 
This Second Convention recognized 
only voting delegates from co-oper- 
ative societies. 

The Co-operative League of 
America now becomes a representa- 
tive body. This is the end for which 
the old League, a temporary organ- 
ization, has been working for four 
years. The United States now takes 
its place with the great co-operative 
nations of the world, with a national 
organization, which should soon em- 
brace in its membership all of the 
consumers' societies of this country. 

Standards as to what constitutes 
a real co-operative society are ex- 
plicitly defined in the constitution. 
Hereafter, it will be made possible 
to distinguish the true from the 
false; the whole movement in the 
United States will be standardized 
and placed in a sound position. 

District leagues in all parts of the 
country are provided for, which 
shall be composed of constituent 
member societies, but, which shall 
have absolute local autonomy. Such 
district leagues will be formed in 



each state or district and will hold 
conventions on the years alternate 
to the national Congress. 
- The following board of fifteen 
directors was elected. These repre- 
sent states as widely separated as 
Massachusetts and Washington, 
Wisconsin and Texas : 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS, CO-OPERA- 
TIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

A. P. Bower, Reading, P«u 

Vice-Pres. Penn. State Federation of 

Labor, 
President, Keystone Co-operative Asso- 
ciation ; 
James A. Duncan, Seattle, Wash., 

Secretary Seattle Central Labor Council, 
Director Food Product^ Association of 
Seattle ; 
L. S. Herron, Omaha, Neb.,9 
Editor Nebraska Union Farmer, 
Farmers Co-operative Educational Union 
of America; 
W. S. Lansdon, Salina, Kansas, 

Organizer and Lecturer Farmers' Co- 
operative Union; 
R. A. McGowan, Washington, D. C, 
' Department of Co-operative Eklucation, 

National Catholic Welfare Council; 
Robert McKechan, East St.. Louis, lU., 
Manager Central States Co-operative 
Wholesale Society; 
John F. McNamee, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Editor and Manager, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen's 
Magazine, 
Member Consumers' Co-operative So- 
ciety of Cleveland; 
Waldemar Niemela, Boston, Mass. 

Manager New England Co-operative 

Wholesale Society, 
Member United Co-operative Society; 
John Nummivuori, Superior, Wis., 

Manager, Co-operative Central EIx- 
change ; 
Joseph Schlossberg, New York, N. Y., 
Secretary, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America; 
Morris Sheppard, Texas, 

U. S. Senator, promoter of federal co- 
operative law; 
Albert Sonnichsen, Willimantic, Conn., 
Secretary Co-operative League of Amer- 
ica, 
Member Workingmen's Consumers Co- 
operative Society of New York; 
Aaron Stolinsky, New York, N.«Y. 

Secretary, Federation of Jewish Go-op- 
erative Societies of America; 
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J. P. Warbasse, Brooklyn* N. Y., 

President, Co-operative Leag^ue of Amer- 
ica, 

Member Finnish Co-operative Trading 
Association of Brooklyn; 
A. W. Warinner, Brookfield, Missouri, 

District Adviser, Co-operative Leag^ue of 
America, 

Director Co-operative l^&gue of Brook- 
field. 

The following officers of the 
Board of Directors have been 
elected: President, J. P. Warbasse; 
Vice-President, A. P. Bower; Gen- 
eral Secretary, J. F. McNamee; 
Treasurer, W. Niemela. 

The Board of Directors has ap- 
pointed an Executive Board to carry 
on the intensive work of the League, 
the executive office of which will be 
2 West 13th Street, New York City. 

At this Convention there were 
present 62 delegates from 19 states, 
representing 279 co-operative so- 
cieties, having a membership of 
84,000. There were 44 fraternal 
delegates from Trade Unions repre- 
senting 2,000,000 members. Be- 
sides these, there were fraternal 
delegates from educational and reli- 
gious organizations, and many visi- 
tors, students and individuals with- 
out credentials. 

Although a program for the dis- 
cussion of co-operative methods and 
problems was provided, the chief 
business of the convention was in 
the line of permanent national or- 
ganization and standardization. 
The Co-operative Unions and 
Leagues of England, Austria, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Finland, Sweden, Cheko-Slo- 
vakia, Canada, and Australia sent 
greetings by cable or mail. Many 
similar messages were received 
from other organizations and from 
distinguished foreign co-operators. 

Besides the report of the Com- 
mittee on Permanent National Or- 
ganization, the Committee on 
Wholesale presented a report which 
defined the means for establishing 
co-operative wholesale organiza- 



tions. The League has no purpose 
to organize wholesales, but it does 
furnish the information as to how 
they may best be started and con- 
ducted. The committees on account- 
ing, on education and on legislation 
also did valuable work, and brought 
in constructive reports. 

The disadvantages of liberal or- 
ganization which invited delegates 
from all types of societies, some of 
which were not members of The 
League or subject to its standardiz- 
ing control, was seen at this conven- 
tion. This liberal policy permitted 
the recognition of delegates from 
the National Co-operative Associa- 
tion (Wholesale) of Chicago and 
the Pacific Co-operative League, all 
of whom were employees of those 
central organizations. There were 
present at the convention, however, 
three delegates from consumers' 
societies which had been "organ- 
ized" by the former of these two 
wholesale organizations. After they 
had been heard and two whole ses- 
sions of the convention given over 
to discussion of the unsound finan- 
cial methods of the National Co- 
operative Association Wholesale of 
Chicago and the Pacific League, the 
five delegates of the former were 
handed back their credentials and 
unseated from the Convention. 

The delegate of the Pacific 
League, who was also a director of 
the National Co-operative Associa- 
tion and whose Pacific Wholesale 
was an affiliated member of the Na- 
tional Co-operative Association, was 
not unseated with his associates, as 
no members of the Pacific societies 
were present to personally present 
the evidence against his organiza- 
tion. However, the action of the 
Executive Board of the Co-operative 
League of America, in advising co- 
operative societies not to affiliate 
with the Pacific League and in warn- 
ing societies against it so long as it 
remained under its present manage- 
ment and methods, was endorsed by 
the Convention. 
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This bit of negative action was all 
that interrupted the intensive con- 
structive work of the convention. 
Hereafter no societies carrying on 
questionable co-operative methods 
will be seated in a national congress 
of The League; and Co-operation 
in the United States will move for- 
ward upon a sound basis. 

A significant feature of this con- 
vention was the fact that Co-opera- 
tion was again demonstrated to be 
the movement in which conflicting 
elements, both radical and conserva- 
tive, are reconciled. Trade union- 
ists harmonized with intellectuals, 
the radical with the religious; 
all worked together with a common 
purpose. In co-operation, the world 
may, indeed, see the union of all 
people upon the ground of common 
human fellowship and service. 

The transactions of the conven- 
tion will shortly be published. Those 
who participated in this simple 
gathering of co-operative folk will 
realize in the course of time that 
they have been a part of an historic 
event. 



$100 REWARD FOR A WORD 
AND A SYMBOL 

In order that true co-operative so- 
cieties may have a designal^ing 
mark to distinguish them, it is neces- 
sary that they should have a word 
and a seal or picture. These can 
be copyrighted by the Co-operative 
League of America, and their use 
permitted only by genuine co-oper- 
ative societies. A prize of $50 will 
be paid for the word selected, and 
$50 for the picture. 

The words "Co-operative" and 
"Co-operation" are not copjrright- 
able, and are used in the United 
States by all sorts of spurious and 
non-cooperative enterprises. Some 
word which is copyrightable must 
be invented. Already the following 
have been suggested: "Rochcla" 
(the first syllable of Rochdale and 
the initials of the League) ; "Co- 



opam" (the cable code word of the 
League, composed of the first two 
syllibles of "Co-operative," and the 
first syllable of "America") ; "Clar- 
och" and "Co-opcla." "None of these 
words are euphonious or arresting. 

A copyrightable word must not 
be similar to any word in any lan- 
guage with which it might be con- 
fused. It must not be the name of 
any person or place. It must be an 
entirely new word. . "Socony" 
(Standard Oil Company of New 
York) is an example of such a word. 

The picture, which can be used 
as a seal or placed on the front of 
co-operative buildings, or printed on 
their products, should be simple and 
of few lines. It is best that it should 
be something new — ^not the conven- 
tional clasped hands, the three links» 
the sheaf of grain, or the bee hive. 
The following might lend them- 
selves to such a picture : The weav- 
ers' bobbin (such as was used at 
Rochdale 75 years ago), some sym- 
bol expressing peace and plenty, a 
symbol standing for all humanity, a 
symbol expressing the idea of jus- 
tice, or something meaning self- 
help. These are merely suggestive. 
A word or words may be embraced 
in the picture, although it is best 
tHat the picture be without words, 
so that the copyrightable word may 
be added to it. 

Both word and picture must be 
cop3rrightable. If the picture con- 
tains the copyrightable word which 
is accepted, both prizes will be 
awarded to it. 

This contest will be judged by the 
Executive Board of the League, and 
the winning word and symbol will 
be submitted to the Board of Di- 
rectors for their approval. Entries 
must be in by May 1, 1921. 



TRANSACTIONS OF SECOND 
CONVENTION 

Those wishing copies of the 
Transactions of the Second Conven- 
tion should send in their orders at 
once. 
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THE NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATION (WHOLESALE) 

OF CHICAGO 

At the First National Co-oper- 
ative Convention, at Springfield, 111., 
1918, a committee on National 
Wholesale was elected. The per- 
sonnel of this committee was chosen 
from the then existing district 
wholesales with the intention that 
they should unite their several local 
wholesales into a national organiza- 
tion. This committee organized the 
National Co-operative Association, 
and constituted themselves its di- 
rectors. 

From the beginning they violated 
the fundamentals of democratic or- 
ganization as well as the com^non 
usages of ordinary commercial busi- 
ness. The Co-operative League of 
America, through its executive of- 
fice, tried to advise and help them 
in every way. But it was shortly 
observed that any advice which con- 
flicted with the policy of unsound 
centralized control was rejected. 

The methods of the directors of 
the association were so unsound 
•that most of the existing whole- 
sales refused to join it; only two 
came in : the Tri-State Co-operative 
Association of Pittsburgh and the 
Pacific Wholesale. 

Investigation of its methods and 
financial standing always revealed 
such an unsound condition that the 
Executive Board of the League was 
compelled finally to advise societies 
not to join it. The information upon 
which a true knowledge of this or- 
granization must be based cannot be 
gotten from its reports or from its 
oflacers. These sources have proved 
entirely unreliable. 

Of the original directors the four 
following remain : 

Mr. Clarke is the organizer of the 
Tri-State Association which was 
practically insolvent in 1920, and its 
thirty-six branches in Pennsylvania 
are now proceeding to organize as 
independent stores. Mr. Lowrie 



was the organizer of the Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society of St. Paul, 
which is being investigated by the 
State Securities Commission after 
having inflicted serious damage up- 
on the co-operative movement in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Mr. Lunn 
was the organizer of the Seattle 
Wholesale which failed in 1920 and 
which **has caused Co-operation to 
be a word of disrepute in the whole 
North West." Mr. Ames is the or- 
ganizer of the Pacific Co-operative 
League which still survives in 
California but is in the hands of 
a receiver in Washington, while 
among many of its societies there is 
increasing discontent and disap- 
proval. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Lowrie, 
and Mr. Lunn are at Chicago in the 
employ of the National Co-operative 
Association of which they are the ac- 
tive directors. They are attempting 
to apply on a national scale the very 
methods which caused the disaster 
in their respective local enterprises. 

The officers of the Wholesale As- 
sociation claim that their Wholesale 
does not organize branches. It is 
done in this way: the Wholesale 
starts a "consumers' association" 
which organizes branches; the "con- 
sumers' association" is made a mem- 
ber of the Wholesale and dominated 
by the Wholesale. The dummy 
board of directors of the "consum- 
ers' association" has little to do. By 
a confusing hocus-pocus the Whole- 
sale and the "consumers' associa- 
tion" mix up their responsibilities 
beyond human comprehension. In 
this article National Co-operative 
Association is used to mean Con- 
sumers' Association also. 

Examination of the methods of the 
National Co-operative Association 
shows it to be unsound for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

t 

(1) The officers who direct its 
affairs constitute a central bureau- 
cratic administration which, while 
theoretically answerable to a consti- 
tuency, practically is not under 
democratic control. 
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(2) The officers failing from the 
beginning to bring about a feder- 
ation of the existing district whole- 
sales into a national central organ- 
ization, in order to make their na- 
tional wholesale possible, have pro- 
ceeded to organize new societies. 
The dangers and objections to their 
method of organizing these 
branches was discussed in Co-opera- 
tion, December, 1919, under the 
heading - "Centralization — Warn- 
ing!'' . 

(3) The methods employed in 
the organization of new societies are 
the sort used by unsound business 
ventures of the promotion type, re- 
sorting to advertising, and over- 
drawn and false representations. 

(4) Exaggerated statements and 
promises made by officials and or- 
ganizers have brought discredit upon 
the organization when the facts are 
ascertained. When societies first find 
themselves connected with the as- 
sociation, they are optimistic. Then 
there is a tendency among these or- 
ganizations first to become scepti- 
cal, then suspicious, and then to de- 
sire to be free from the association. 
Of the three branch wholesales cre- 
ated by the association, one has al- 
re,ady failed ; the societies connected 
with the Hoboken warehouse are 
withdrawing and becoming indepen- 
dent; and the societies of the Chi- 
cago^ branch are growing more dis- 
satished. 

(5) A large number of agents 
are employed to sell stock. They 
are called "organizers." They are 
esteemed in proportion to the 
amount of money they bring in. 
These "organizers" are supposedly 
starting societies. Most of the men 
employed,* however, have not the 
practical knowledge necessary to 
start stores ; nor have they the tech- 
nical experience needed to assist in 
their organization and administra- 
tion. 

(6) If stores are finally started 
the supervision and guidance which 
they receive from the central or- 



ganization are utterly inadequate to 
insure success. 

(7) The number of stores 
opened is always fewer than the 
groups which have paid in their 
money. For this reason the associa- 
tion should always have on hand 
considerable sums of money. Large 
loans are also solicited from trade 
unions. At the Hoboken District an 
"organizer" is said to have stated 
that certain newly opened stores 
would pay dividends the first quar- 
ter "whether they earned it or not." 
This system of collecting money and 
not investing it in the stores makes 
it possible to present a good finan- 
cial showing when the plan is un- 
sound. Deficits are covered up by 
large charges to "organization" and 
"education." 

(8) Capital is developed also by 
putting into the stores a less amount 
of goods than the local capital would 
buy. Thus the Perth Amboy branch 
raised $12,337, and their inventory 
shows $3,773 stock and $2,423 fix- 
tures. The Dover, N. J., society 
handed the association $14,000 and 
the association has put a stock of 
$4,000 worth of goods on their 
shelves. These branches cannot 
survive with such inadequate as- 
sets, but the central a^ociation has 
their money; what are they to do? 

Where is the other $6,000 raised 
by the people of Perth Amboy? It 
has gone to pay "organizers" to in- 
duce working people in other places 
to part with their money. And un- 
til Labor wakes up to what is being: 
done to it, and so long as the people 
are willing to be duped, this thins: 
can keep on indefinitely. 

(9) The statement of the officers 
that its present condition is due to 
unjust criticisms from the outside 
is not correct. The most severe crit- 
icism is coming from organizations 
and people who are or who have 
been connected with the association. 
Societies, spoken of in the literature 
and by the officials of the associa- 
tion as triumphs of their organizing 
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grenius, send committees and letters 
to the office of the League declar- 
ing that they have been swindled 
and asking for help to recover their 
money and to get out of the associa- 
tion with what they can. 

After the failure of the Pittsburg 
Wholesale, the "organizer" of that 
enterprize was transferred to the 
New York district, where he "or- 
ganized" thirteen branches. So hos- 
tile are the people in that district 
now and so bitter are they that for 
his own personal safety he has been 
again "transferred." A committee 
from their prize branch, much 
boasted of in the West, has recently 
asserted that they have been "hum- 
bugged, lied to, and robbed." These 
branches are now voting to separate 
from the association. 

From an employee of the organi- 
zation we have the information that, 
at the Chicago headquarters, out of 
$130,000 paid in they have to show 
for it only $25,000 worth of gro- 
ceries; there ar^ neither goods nor 
money with which to supply the 
twenty branches nor to stock the 
five branches from which some $60,- 
000 has been extracted. 

The Co-operative League of 
America for more than a year has 
insistently warned and advised so- 
cieties and trade union groups 
against putting their money in this 
organization. Those who heeded 
the advice have saved their money. 

Forty-four trade unions in the 
New York district artd a larger num- 
ber in the Middle West have con- 
tributed thousands of dollars to this 
association simply because of their 
interest in the word "Co-operation." 

But what of those labor unions 
which have given it not only their 
money but their endorsement, for 
advertising purposes? What have 
they to say to the disillusioned 
workers? Organized labor in the 



United States should have acted in 
this business, but it has either re- 
mained passive or been made an ac- 
complice. The reckoning is yet to 
come. 

At the Second American Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati in November, the 
National Co-operative Association 
was represented by its employees, 
Messrs. Clarke,Lowrie,Lunn,Tanner 
and Mallen; and although it was 
stated by one of its directors, Mr. 
Ames, that it was the largest co- 
operative association in the United 
States, it had not a single one of 
the rank and file from the member- 
ship of its many societies as a dele- 
gate. However, three delegates were 
present from societies which it had 
organized and which had separated 
from it. These three delegates 
who represented the working peo- 
ple, who had lost their money and 
their confidence in Co-operation 
through it, reported inefficiency, 
fraud and misrepresentation on the 
part of officers and employees of 
the National Co-operative Associa- 
tion of so gross and astonishing a 
character as to be almost incredible. 
The above officers and employees 
were given all the time they desired 
to explain, and Mr. Ames, of the 
Pacific Co-operative League, also 
spoke for them. But the more they 
attempted to explain, the more ob- 
vious became the damage they had 
inflicted upon the Co-operative 
Movement. Following the discus- 
sion, their credentials were returned 
to them and they were declared un- 
seated by practically the unanimous 
vote of the convention ; and the con- 
vention passed a resolution endors- 
ing the action of The League in 
warning societies against this asso- 
ciation. 

Thus closed a chapter in the his- 
tory of Co-operation in the United 
States which will ever be one of its 
unfortunate memories ; but a lesson 
of incalculable value. 
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THE JEWISH CO-OPERATIVE 
CONVENTION 

The Fourth Convention of the 
Federation of Jewish Co-operatives 
of America was held at Worcester, 
Mass., Sept. 17, 18 and 19. There 
were present about 70 delegates 
who represented 52 Jewish co-oper- 
ative societies. The large trade 
unions were also represented. 
Among these were the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers, the Interna- 
tional Ladies' Garment Workers, 
and the Workingnien's Circle. The 
former of these organizations is 
planning to go into Co-operation on 
a large scale. 

Owing to the fact that most of 
the Jewish co-operatives consist at 
present of bakeries, the debates and 
discussions centered on such sub- 
jects as flour, baking ovens, ma- 
chinery, delivery, bakers' wages, 
managers, etc. And, although most 
of these bakeries are hardly two 
years old, their reports, neverthe- 
less, give suflScient proof that the 
delegates have already possessed 
themselves of remarkable technical 
skill in this field of Co-operation. 
Many a private baker would, no 
doubt, profit immensely by instruc- 
tions from the dress-and shoe-mak- 
ers who are at the head of the Jew- 
ish Co-operatives. The reports ren- 
dered at the convention show Co- 
operation in the field of practical 
utility and ideal organization. 

Emphasis was laid on the need of 
education as being the hope of the 
movement. Among the resolutions 
passed were the following: 

1. The Convention unanimously 
expressed its wish that the Federa- 
tion work in co-ordination with The 
Co-operative League of America. 

2. The Convention demanded 
that all Jewish labor organizations 
which devote themselves to Co-op- 
eration at once join the Jewish Fed- 
eration. 

8. The Convention demanded 



that all Jewish labor organizations 
as well as the radical Jewish labor 
press endorse and support only 
those co-operatives which are mem- 
bers of a central co-operative or- 
ganization; as this is the best and 
only guarantee that the organiza- 
tions are co-operative not only in 
name but also in fact. 

This federation represents a most 
thoughtful group of co-operators. 
It is to be hoped that they will be 
able to prevent the Jewish trade 
unions from plunging into produc- 
tive enterprises and losing the 
money of the working people. Co- 
operative production is best reached 
through the organization of the 
workers as consumers. 



HOW TO START A WHOLESALE 

The League will be glad to send 
to any of its societies instructions on 
how to start a. co-operative whole- 
sale. This is the product of the com- 
bined experience of the successful 
wholesales in the United States and 
The League's best experts. This in- 
formation was embraced in the re- 
port of the Committee on Wholesale 
Organization at the Second Ameri- 
can Co-operative Convention at Cin- 
cinnati, and was adopted by the 
Convention. 

The League can also supply a 
model constitution for a wholesale. 

Wherever there are neighboring 
societies they should get together, 
first for joint buying and then for 
wholesale organization. The 

United States should be covered 
with these state and district whole- 
sales which grow out of such unions 
of societies. 



CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING 

A new pampiilet on Co-operative 
Housing has just come from the 
press. It is ^ull and authoritative, 
and meets an urgent need at this 
time. 
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RELATION OF COST OF GOODS 
TO RISE IN WAGES 

From the Bureau of Social Recon- 
struction , W. Scott Lewis, Director, 
we receive a report from which we 
quote: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that the average increase in the price of 
clothing since 1013 has been 139.3%, while 
furniture and house furnishings hare in- 
creased 139.62%. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board has published tables showing the 
change in actual weekly earnings of em- 
ployees in Tarious industries since Sept. 
1914. 



Arer. Weekly Wave 
1M4 1919 



Boot & Shoe . . 
Cotton Goods . . 
Metal Works.. 

Paper , 

Wool 



$14.70 
10.00 
13.18 
12.73 
11.52 



$25.90 
17.10 
24.75 
22.40 
18.61 



Per MBt 

iDcrewM 

76% 

71% 
87% 
67% 
61% 



These prices are fair averages of the 
cor^.parative incroases in wages and prices 
of goods to the consumer. 

There is considerable difiference between 
SLA increase of 13&% to the consumer and 
an increase of 61 to 76 per cent, to the 
worker. The question as to why the pro- 
ducer and the consumer are both on the 
war path and are organizing co-operative 
stores and other industries on their own 
hook, is not difficult to answer. 



THE SACRED PROFIT SYSTEM 
WINS 

The following figures are condensed 
from a report showing the amount 
received by the farmers for certain 
foodstuffs as compared with the 
ar:iount paid by the consumer. The 
farmer paid the freight. 

Articl* Farmers Re««lT«i ConMUiMr Paid 

Eggs $17,000,000 $28,000,000 

Milk 23,000,000 49,000,000 

Potatoes 8,000,000 80,000,000 

Cabbage 1,825,000 9,125,000 

Onions 1,000,000 8,000,000 

The people who get this money in 
between the producer and the con- 
sumer are our "best citizens." Their 
influence controls the government. 
Yod advocate a change of the eco- 
nomic system at your peril. Profit- 
eering wins — so far. 



SOUND EUROPEAN FEDERA- 
TIONS 

There is a pronounced tendency 
all over Europe for neighboring so- 
cieties to unite into one erganiza- 
tio>. This means that existing so- 
cieties join to make a bigger organ- 
ization and to secure economy of ad- 
ministration. 

In England, where several so- 
cieties are in the same town, this 
uniting of forces is taking place. At 
Accrinicrton two societies have 
joined. The present Bristol society 
was formerly four societies. The 
West London Society is negotiating 
a combination which will give it a 
membership of 100,000. It must be 
>>ome in mind that these are old and 
strong societies, and that this 
method is in no sense comparable to 
the utterly unsound chain store sys- 
tom of .^ome American experiment- 
ers. 



five hundred million 
Dollars 

The sales of the British Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society now amount 
to 25,000,000 pounds a quarter. 
At the normal rate of exchange this 
is $500,000,000 a year. There are 
now over a thousand co-operative 
societies which bank tkeir money 
with the C. W. S., as well as trade 
unions and other organizations. De- 
posits and withdrawals amount to 
about 155,000,000 pounds a quar- 
ter. That is at the rate of over $3,- 
000,000,000 a year at normal ex- 
change. The rate of interest on 
share capital has been raised to 6 
per cent. 



A NEW CONVERT AND HIS 
BOOK 

In his new book, "The Advancing 
Hour/' just published by Boni & 
Liveright, Norman Hapgood, in dis- 
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cussing the social problems which 
we haye been facing since the close 
of the war, has much to say on Co- 
operation. A whole chapter is de- 
voted to it. ''Believing," says Mr. 
Hapgood, "that Co-operation is the 
soundest of existing devices for puri- 
fying our system of economic life, 
I naturally take an intense interest 
in the small beginnings in America." 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hapgood does 
not show himself conversant with 
the facts or fundamental principles 
of the Co-operative Movement. He 
points out the big enterprises being 
proposed and even being put into 
effect through the support of vast 
sums of labor organization money. 
These are perhaps the least sig- 
nificant of co-operative enterprise in 
this country. Obviously, Mr. Hap- 
good sees in co-operative enterprise 
an antidote to red revolution, or 
even parliamentary socialism. It 
may be an alternative; it is not an 
antidote. Peaceful though it may 
be in method. Co-operation is by far 
the most radipal of the movements 
which threaten capitalism. Mr. 
Hapgood hopes that it will merely 
modify capitalism. Co-operation is 
out to eliminate it completely as the 
dominant system. 



AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

According to reports from the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture there 
are in the United States 12,000 
farmers' co-operative organizations, 
doing a business of over one billion 
dollars annually. These consist of 
4,270 creameries and cheese fac- 
tories; 4,000 grain elevators and 
warehouses; 2,180 fruit and prod- 
uce associations; 530 cotton grow- 
ers' associations; 250 live stock ship- 
ping associations ; 125 tobacco grow- 
ers' associations; and 690 farmers' 
societies conducting distributive 
stores. 



RUMANIAN CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES 

In the old Kingdom of Rumania, 
co-operative societies of all sorts 
have made an advance, unparalelled 
in other countries. Sprung into ex- 
istence hardly twenty years ago, co- 
operative societies may be found to- 
day in almost every village ; not one, 
but several, to supply various Wants 
of the people. There are "credit 
co-operative societies (or village 
banks) which rapidly supply those 
in need of money, without recourse 
to cities; "consumers' organiza- 
tions" that have opened up stores 
stocked with merchandise of all 
sorts for the people; "renting or 
leasing co-operative societies" that 
lease large farms to be worked for 
common proffit; and "societies for 
cultivation" that exploit forests and 
work other enterprises. 

As soon as people became con- 
vinced of the advantage of this form 
of co-operation, they began forming 
co-operative societies of other kinds, 
such as those aiming at leasi^ farm 
land and importing costly ma- 
chinery that is beyond the means of 
the individual. 

Of late the papers of the Rumani- 
an Kingdom announce that the co- 
operative societies are attempting 
greater and more advantageous 
things. They have formed federa- 
tions of 100 to 200 societies in a 
given region, which, in their turn, 
are incorporated in a Central So- 
ciety. 

Seeing that state forests are left 
for exploitation in the hands of ali- 
ens, the Central of the Co-operatives 
is planning measures to transfer the 
forests into the hands of the Ru- 
manian people, so as to nationalize 
the lumber industry. To give this 
industry a new impetus, the Co-ope- 
rative Central administration is pre- 
paring the ground for organizing it 
on a new basis, which will enable 
workers to identify themselves with 
the enterprise. ^ t 
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